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United Kingdom 
United States... 

France. 

Russia. 

Austria. 


Turkey. 
Prussia. 
Portugal 
Belgium 
Brazil... 


one of the new re 
lin, Brevet Brig. Or 


giments, with Majors Wui. P. Car 


Doubled n 
Colonel o] 


ot Fort Sumter notoiie 


is ftieutenant 


Maine, Foxes: New Hampshire, Granite Boys; Ver- 
ont, Green Mountain Boys; Massachusetts. Bay 


Tt, of Infuutrv. 

?, f “sssv,a %ss i 1 

a " d * ?M55S2; 

of the a'n^h^’^^te Sft 

the army of the Potomac but iu the West I? i, ?e 5 nr^ 

8th 1 and D m. e t! Uftln b J Lieut - Co,onf ‘ 1 John Jt.Edi? 

She^mn^-mamh a ' 5 ° parHcl P a * ( ' >" 

<4 Sixte e* , H' Keeiment of lafautiy. 

’ Co! q fa a !ebP V.£ aebvin <V TenB -'*“ d commanded 

' ,05a' m7ni,. ,b fe a graduate of the class of July 
locjj. The Lieut. ( olonel is Thos. G Pifehor Qhtb,. 
in ten dent of the i: « twin*— ■ ritcn r p ' J5U P® 1 " 


^■ av ° -- ’ uiumcci.i, »uu tii*enezer 1. 

Seventeenth Begiment of Infantry. 

Brig G^Tp n??“;“* nded b 7 Colonel and Brevet 
kvut w tv 1' P^Czleman, who graduated as a Bre- 
«yet -d Lieutenant 01 the 3d Infantry, July l 1826 He 

was commissioned Colonel on the 14th of May 18G1 
aiitl leceived his Brevet as Brigadier General on the* 

of r a i V ' and was commissioned ns Major Gen- 
eral ot \ olunteers in the same month. The headquar¬ 
ters Ot the rprrfynont of Co.. A ™ L ut? »uquar- 


I xjtr T T)U _ aT 0 - Zl ^ JWYA V'. DUUra 1111(1 I 

? j } m Ptf>u are the Majors. In the Inspector 
General s department we find the uame of Major Elisha 

I,,! tP° ctor General, an old 17th officer 
^ts repi imputation in the iDfantry is as follows* flth 

Regiment, Col. J. D. Greene; 13th', Lieut Col Geo T 

tndlTu^} 1 WilHnm R r tired Lls A t Ca l )t Chas! Holmes 
ana 1st Lieut. William Kwing. Among the casualties 

we find the names of Capt. Alexander Wilkin killed 

in action at Tupello, Miss., Lieut. F. E. Stinson u 

Tohn h T g n !W 01 i ridB received in battle, and Lieut. 
John T. Dowling, of wounds received iu battle This 

EefhJS^Vnd^f? 1t h <? V 1 nian - 7 ° f - t,ie ,)attles Of the re. 

General of th« arW pWI8e ^ the c °“ rti “S 

Eighteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Commanded by Colonel and Brevet Brig. Gen. Heim' 

hS vr l r r , 1 ngt ? n - /PPOuited from civil service May 14 
1801 The headquarter* are at Fort Laramie. ' The 
Lieui . ( olonel is James Van Voast a West Pointer 

?i*ev I'm* R * T 00 ^’ theBai ne school. Captain and 

I Bievet Major Jae. W. Forsyth is another graduate and 

of the class of July, 1856, and commissioned Brio- Gen¬ 
eralof \ohmteei-8 Oct 19; 1864. This regiment 7 or at 
least the fafBt and second battalions, were in active *pr- 
fv.ee during the rebelUon, and the past vea" the entSe 

; nSS - ,as *) ad fcver . e Skirmishes with the Indians 
on the Plains, losing quite a number of its officers and 
men. In the 9th inlantrv wp fims i._ 


Interesting to Rrilboad Travelers. The 
following rules of the road are based upon leijal 
decisions and ought to be universally known. The 
Courts have decided that applicants for tickets on 
railroads can be ejected from the cars if they do 
not offer the exact amount of their fare. Conduc¬ 
tors are not bound to make change. All railroad 
tickets are good until used, conditions “ good for 
this day only/' are of no account. Passengers 
who lose their tickets can be ejected from tlie cars 
unless they purchase a second one. Passengers 
arc bound to observe decorum in the cars, and are 
obliged to comply-with all reasonable demands to 
show their tickets. Standing on the platform or 
otherwise vio’ating the rules of the company, ren¬ 
ders a person liable to be put off the train. No 
person has a right to monopolize more seats than 
lie has paid for; and any article left in the seats 
while the owner is temporarily absent, entities him 
to his seat on his letnrn. 

—— - -— - - g— * * * 

A Singular Suit. A novel case was decided at 
Jackson, Mich., recently, bv Commissioner Walcott, in 
regard to the custody of the issue of a marriage de 
ciared void lor illegality. The parties were united in 
marriage some eight years ago, the husband supposing 
that the woman was unmarried, while she had a hus¬ 
band then living. The tact coming to light, the mar¬ 
riage was declared void. The wife then brought a 
habeas corpus against the husband for their three 
children. But the Commissioner decided against her 
claim, under all the circumstances, and contrary to the 
genera! legal proposition that the custody of illegiti¬ 
mate children belong to the mother. She now brings 
an action for the recovery of wages for the whole 
period of their supposed marriage. 

> . ■ * 

National Nicknames. The following are the 
nicknames of the different States, which we find 
in an exchange. The origin of many of them 
would be an entertaining study for the curious in 
such matters: 


Italy. 

Spam 

Hollai 


Greece 
Pern . 
Chili.. 




Per head 

of 

Year. 

Total debt. 

population 

1865 

£806,289,398 

£27 

16 

0 

.1865 

558,873,546 

11 

15 

5 

.1864 

589,038,985 

14 

7 

2 

.1861 

263,609,644 

3 

11 

1 

.1854 

247,094,474 

6 

14 

10 

.1864 

176,225,039 

7 

19 

5 

.1865 

163,927,471 

• 10 

4 

6 

.1854 

84,802,423 

23 

1 

4 

1864 

49,500,000 

1 

8 

0 

1864 

41,651,707 

2 

3 

3 

.1864 

41,651,440 

9 

11 

6 

1864 

25,344,016 

5 

6 

0 

1861 

22,923,716 

2 

5 

9 

1863 

10,77c .159 

4 

0 

0 

1863 

10,707,364 

9 

15 

3 

1863 

6,857,848 

2 

14 

9 

1865 

2,933,405 

1 

15 

0 


mont, 

States 


I M 9 ! h we find it .TnrSented i:; 

I S' e Sr'- C T • f 1 / de / R ; k Townsend, and in the retired li<t 
I byMaj.Jas. N Caldwell, Captains lVase and Brand 

I a " d Hutchinson and Williamson. The 

I names of jts officers on the list of casualties have noi 
| yet been Published, but will appear in the new Armv 
lil lwe k ,,s * e1 ’ * or 1866-6i, which will be issued in a few days. 

I Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

The headquarters of the 19th Infantry is at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and its Colonel is De Lauey Flovd 

^ceeded Edward R. S. Canby, appointed 
a full Major General in the regular army. Col. Jones 
graduated at West Point as brevet 2d Lieutenant 7th 
Infantry on the 1st of July, 1848, and was appointed 
Lieut Colonel of the 19th on the 1st of August, 18G3. 
The Majors are Pineknev Lugenbell, now lW. Col., 
Clias. C. Gilbert and Augustus II. Plummer. Geueral 
.r ranc 18 Fessenden, of the Volunteers, is brevet Major 
J Captain 111 this regiment, it has seen considerable 
ice in the Southwest and has won for itself a fine 
Lie among the infantry regiments of the army. 

The New Regiments of Infantry. 

I] , The Rowing is a list of the new Infantry Regiments 
i whose officers have all been appointed and who&e ranks 
ap o now being filled to the minimum standard. The 

« ■ lftt is complete as far as those who have accepted are 

C0 2SS r 9 e 5? aud as correct as can at present be given: 
J) 20th Infantry, Col. Gordon Granger. 

I I ?lst “ “ George Stoneman. 

22d « . w DavidS Stanley. 

28d •' •' Jeff. C. Davis. ‘ 

24th “ « A. C. Gillem. 

25Hi “ . Frederic K. Steele. 

^£th “ I. S. Reynolds. 

27lh •• “ George Crook. 

28th “ “ C. H. Smith. 

29th “ « O. B. Wilcox. 

^9th f I. D. Stevenson. 

id v “ T.°f! S c I rit^deo Ud(n0taCCepted) - 

33d “ a Tlios. H. Huger. 

3Mh Colored ‘‘ John F. Hart mu ft (refused). 

£>tn * v\ m. B. Hazeu. 

-Pith *• “ John Gibson. 

37th “ “ G. W. Getty. 

38th “ “ B. M. Hall. 

89th “ “ A. J. Mower. j 

4 ? th K.A.Miles. 

41st 
42d 
43d 
44th 
45th 


Colored 


42d V.K. C . « Daniel E. Sickle. 

43d '* “ J. C. Robinson 

44th “ “ T. G. Pitcher, 

fptli # * “ Wager Swayne. 

Several of tlie officers of the above regiments have 
not yet accepted their appointments, but this list was 
up to a few days since correct. Nearly all the field and 
ompauy officers have been appointed, and the total 
-Length of the Infhntry force Will consist of 46 regi- 
uients ot 2 bata 11 toils each, each regiment contaiuiu^ 

h rceTf 1 57 l b70 Ot 8 ' 36 8Ud makin ^ » total Infantry 

Ja*«achit»etU Representation iu the Kegu- 
l • __ Iar Infantry. 

f Will close this article with the following table of 

L « of Infantry, born in and appointed from the 
► ite of 31assachusc tts: r 

I ^ ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

( Col. and Brevet Brig. Gen. Edward D. Townsend. s 

INSPECTOR GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. [ 

[infantry^ Brevet Bli? * Cen - R 3 - 5th U. S 

»Iuj. and Brevet Lieut. Col. Nelson H. Davis, fid V. S 
luiantry. ' 

QUARTERM ASTER*9 DEPARTMENT. 

. CoJ Brevot Oeu. Ceorge fl. Crossnm, 8i 

Ij. 8. In fanny. 

Lieut. Col. and Brevet Cot. Robert E, ‘ Clary, V. s 
inlantry. I « 4 ■ ■ .»( 

Major Ralph W. Kirk-ham, 2-i U. S. Infantry 

Capt, nad Brew! Geo. Kuuu? SaiWa* 


f “LVUV JOUilMlf VI UillllUKC « v^'AJilCVvivUt, u UDU* 0 . 

en Nutmegs; New York, Knickerbockers; New Jersey, 
Clam Catchers; Pennsylvania, Leather Heads; Dela- 
1 >' ware, l ine Hen’s Chickens; Maryland, Clam Thuaip- 
4. ers; Virginia, Teases; North Carolina, Tar Boilers; 

South Carolina, Wenzels; Georgia, Buzzards; Louisi-l 
■i‘. ana. l’elicam; Alabama, Lizards; Kentucky, Corn 
*d Crackers: Ohio, Buckeyes; Michigan, Wolverines; 
l d Indiana, Hooslers; Illinois, Suckers; Missouri, Pukes; 
u- Arkansas, Tooth pi ckers; Mississippi, Tadpoles; Flori¬ 
st da, Fly-up-the-Creeks; Wisconsin, Badgers; Iowa, 

1- Hawkeyes; California, Gold Hunters; Oregon, Hard 
ip Cases; Nevada, Sage Hons: Kansas, Jayhawkers; , 
2 s Minnesota, Gophers; Texas, Beef Heads; Nebraska,/ 
id Bag Eaters. ' 

•y> - — — - - / 

^ Cure for Neuralgia. Some time since we pub- 
ie lished, at the request of a friend, a receipt to cure neu- 
jj ralgia. Haifa drachm of sal ammonia, in an ounce of 
camphor water, to be taken a tea-spoonful at a do3e, 
l and the dose to be repeated several times, at intervals 
' of five minutes, if the pain be not relieved at onoe. 
Half-a-dozen different persons have since tried the re--*.' 
ceipt, and in every case an immediate cure was effeefc- 
d ed. In one, the sufferer, a lady, had been affected 
d for more than a week, and her physician was unable to 
• s alleviate her sufferings, when a solution of sal ammonia l 
“ in camphor water relieved her in a few minutes .—Alta ; 
d ^California. . ^ 

[i Sensible Words from Georgia. Mr. C. H 
r , Howard of Springbank writes to the Atlanta In - 
e telhgencer a letter encouraging the people of hir 
e State to resume their various industries, and show¬ 
ing them that while they have met with losses 
I they have not been hardly dealt with by the Go- 
- erriment, and have now fine opportunities open to ■ 

o S en i, * or all their former prosperity. 

® Mr. Howard tells his readers: 

: ** " e kave retained our self-respect. 

No humiliating concessions have been demanded of us. 
We have been required to pass under no yoke. We 
have been defeated not by equal, but superior, even 
overwhelming numbers. * # * # * 

*u° ur £ ible ^ our lurches, our schools, our freedom of 
thought and speech, our civU rights and immunities as 

J citizens of Georgia, are left undisturbed, saving the 
comparatively few excepted. When before has there 
been a conquered people, in any age or in any portion 
p lobe » “ » condition so favorable? Think 
of the yoke of the Romans, of the ' Vae victis * of the 
middle a^s, of the spoliation and partition of Boland. 1 
of crushed and ruined Hnngary, of the miserable fate 
of the conquered m the successive revolutions which 
have scourged France, of the more than century of 
Ireland's deep humiliation, of the doom of those who 
suffered in Scotland in the rebellion of 1745, and of the 
confiscation of property and banishment of those in 
Georgia who, in the Revolution, had taken up arms 
against the C olonies. Contrast these instances with 
our condition. But a single step is required of us to 
place us in a position quite equal to the most favored 
citizens of tne United States. That step is to swear iu 
, all honesty that we will be hereafter loyal to the Gov- 

! I wT 1 !! Wlth w kjch we have just been at war. Could ! 

I less be demanded ? Is there any teaching of history 
wh ich could have induced us to expect so little as a con¬ 
dition precedent to our restoration to our rights and 
mmumties?" 6 

j A crusty old bachelor says he thinks it is a womany 
j aud not her wrongs that ought to be redressed. 

, A gentleman traveling on a steamer, one day, at 
j dinner, was making away with a large pudding close 
; by, when he was told by a servant that it was dessert 
J “ It matters not to me,” said he, “ I would eat it if k 
was a wilderness!” 

m 

A person who was sent to prison for marrying two } 

wives, excused himself by saying that when he had j 

> ° ,,e s * le f° u ght him, but when he got two they fought f 
t each other. j 

* ”•# “ _I- -r y- r --1 

a ? *i EN1 J F0R * 9 eli ^ b ^Loowfi A correspoa* 

dent of the American Farmer writes that persons 
wishing to line their cellars, and who do not Wish 
to go to the expense of. buying cement, carf’ take b 
coal a.shes and mix with water to the thickness of K 

put OH-about four inches ‘ 

thick, aftci plncli let it lay twenty-four hours 

then stamp it^ ith a heavy block of wood tluto or 
four tunes a until it is perfectly hard. It 13 
better than cement, as it will not crack or scale off 

no barm UmpS ° r ciuders con ta il ?ed in the ashes do 


i.u C . .. Those words, once 

«sed in the British Parliament and revived by Mr. 

; iVebster, furnish the key to our duty: 

‘*1 hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say Mr. Speaker, shall I shut the door? 

Or sliail we rather let the monster in, 

Then see if we cau shut him out again ? ” 

I am against lettiDg the monster in, until he is no louger ! 
terrible m mouth or paw. / j 

~ 

Interesting St a ti stics of the United Statfr 

pie following luteresting item of statistics wa^nri 

ofthe Hifoi 1S !£} es Ceu ~ lls Bureau, Department 
the are^ DODulatfmif ron ? a report in reference to 
United States? d density 01 Population ofthe 

eqSi e to n a d ^J?iS a 0 « r SQrfhc 9? of the United States are 

-ter 

l i?nr 4 ! Ji5 ie fj 11 08 °* landed surface and the Territories I 

Spates wblleWtto^ 

472 0nnmo 1 -n P ^r ied the United States would give J 
IsKnd°'24fi nm em a?S ^ hl,s t tts ’ ^-OOO.OOO in Rhode 

Mon*?) a ! r f i 5 ,ace our population would numbei-^28°- 

j_4 »9oy 4 .o 90, ami if according to Belgium’s denvs 
V ot population (397 to the square mile)° the Uni tori 
States would contain 1,195,000,000, which is 110 oRS 
more than tl.e coti^ population of the world ff MW 000 

1arlE ’ is sticky without beine- 

Boihonons, may he made bv me tin- rodn iu an 

SWCet ° U ° r 1 ““"ugh "to 
n ^V a ® tl]lc k as molasses when cold and 

sstss ?.*»* [ 
















































be relied upon when the Government shall demand iu 
righto, as when they were called upon to put down do¬ 
mestic treason and civil strife. The tirst and most 
essential thing, the General said, in settling the great 
question^ that we should take a position as a nation, as 
a united and indivisible power. As ours must ever be 
a government of the people, and as its future prosperity 
depends upon the ruling parties from time to time, it 
becomes a question of vital importance to us what is to 
be, and what shall be, the future party of the country 
Any party that assumes the control and expects to 
lead it onward must first of all be just. The govern¬ 
ment that cannot afford to be just Joes not deserve to 
survive. First of all, then, let the party of the iuture 
in this country determine in all things to be just. 
AgaiD, it must be a patriotic one. It must possess such 
patriotism as that of Washington and Lincoln—names 
equally dear to os to-day. Washington gave to us free¬ 
dom and a country; Lincoln made one universal and 
preserved to us the other. The nation will place the 
name of Lincoln out of the reach of time and seal 
it with the stamp oi immortality. It must be 
Buch patriotism as that which guided us through 
this long war and saved us from entangling alliances 


me tax-gamerer, in most countries of the old 
world, is looked upon as an unmitigated evil or a 
public highwayman, who takes your money to pay 
the armies that restrain your liberty. The Eng¬ 
lishman, indeed, perceives that the income of his 
consols depends very much on the state of the 
exchequer, but in nearly every other country of 
Europe the expenditures of the year exceed the 
income, and the great problem is how and where 
to borrow. In the year 1793 the debt of Great 
Britain was $1,205,413,372. In 1816 it had in¬ 
creased to $4,205,621,580. In 1862 it was $3,690,- 
075,857. That of the United States, on the 30th of 
September, was $2,744,947,726 17. The revenue of 
England in 1862 was $322,184,000. The revenue of 
the United States, judging from the returns for 
the three months ending September 30, is at 
the rate of $560,000,000 per annum; or, in 
other terms, our debt is nnfvthivri inoo ’__ 


Black Republicans, disfranchised......V.V 

Total Republican strength. 

Northern Copperhead vote. 

Border State Copperhead vote.. . 
lusurgent State rebel vote.V. 

Total.Coppcrhead and rebel vote. 

Republican total majority.. 

It will thus be seen that the Radical 
country exceeds the Conservative by r 
dred thousand men.” 
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the approach of spring. We inquired 5 ? toWmanne? 

» csrir Ma-arSajsSS 

tmtil t!, P box was iutod. Xhe’ >cked 

® tins way were pluced on the wall in the ?Xr 

ftomthecromid, M*ere tliey kept perfectly retain5 
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m0n . ,h8 'i ,er t,,an the time nam.T 
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apples in tb£ same wav. ho flnria ti.’ot “ e 


leader of our hosts, LieutenantJGeneral Grant, from the 
quiet pursuits of industry; such as animated the near to 
of the great Generals—Sherman, Butler, Booker, Sheri¬ 
dan, and a host of others; such as nerved the men who 
went forth to battle and to breast the tide of treason 
and turn back the swelling wave of darkness ani de- 
ieat—finally, such patriotism a9 that which fids the 
bosom ol that man who, unexpectedly to himself, holds 
in his hands the destinies ol this broad, free, fair laud. 
Andrew Johnson! we know how true your heart has 
been in tho past; we will trust you in the future. The 
man who dared in the darkest hour of the country's 
history to utter such noble words as these: ”1, 
Andrew Johnson, standing upon the steps of the 
btato House of Tennessee, do proclaim universal free¬ 
dom full, broad and unconditional to every man. 
woman and child in the Ktate of Tennessee.” We can 
well trust that man, fellow citizeus, with the great 
problem ol reconstruction. We wiU stand by him 

erar man, without regard to race, oolor, o^ 
creed, the right to the wages of liis toil, the sanctity of 
ila home, and his righto before the law is all we ask of 
Andrew Johnson. Those noble words, spoken on the 

H^rt t /P» 0f . t r 1, u T ? 1 o eete€ Sut * Hou8 ^ made him Prcsi- 
2®“* of Vi e Lnit *d States; but, when £e said that trea- 
boo was the greatest of crimes and must be punished 

t h h e of all loyal people, f^me have 

thought that he had forgotten those words, but they 
are not forgotten and treason t cUl be punished. (Great 
and prolonged applause.) There is one head that must 
fall (applause) because it was the head of the rebellion 
Hiere h one heart that must oeaap to beat on earth 
because it has throbbed amid the wail of the millions. 
Let Lng.and grumble and the States of the South send 
up their idle remonstrance. 


a puunc ueui OI fcl, 108,267,239, while 
the annual expenses exceeded the income in 1862 
by $35,087,462. In fact there are but few European 
States whose incomes exceeded their expenses by 

a small sum, while many of them are plunging 
into the abyss of debt at from $200,000 to over 
$60,000,000 annually. When w r e reflect on these 
things and remember that the American war debt 
has already been reduced nearly $16,000,000, and 
that the annual revenues are not only sufficient to 
pay the interest, but at present rates will soon 
swailo\v up the principal, there is reason for faith 
in U. S. bonds and for a fearless confidence in the 
community generally. All this is not after years 
of peace and commercial prosperity, but at a time 
when, if ever, the credit of the country might well 
be supposed to have received a shock. It may in¬ 
deed surprise the future student of political econ¬ 
omy to learn that the contest which carried distress 
and calamity into the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain produced no such results in those 
Northern States which were 
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JHE FUTURE PARTY OF THE 

COUNTRY. 

A Lecture by Major General Kilpatrick. 

[REPORTED FOB THE BOSTON JOURNAL.] 

A lecture was delivered in Tremont Temple last eve¬ 
ning by Major General Kilpatrick on the subject: 'The 
Future Tarty ol the Country.” Nearly every seat iQ 
the hall was taken. Several eminent military and civic 
gentlemen occupied seate on the platform. On en¬ 
tering the ball General Kilpatrick was greeted with 
prolonged cheering and applause, which he gracefully 
acknowledged. ^ 

His Excellency Governor Andrew presided during 
t> *? evening. In introducing the orator ol the evening 
he fepoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I desire to render my ac¬ 
knowledgments to the Old Bay State Lecture Associa- 
■ ticn for the piiviiegt| accorded to myself by their in- 
I vitation, to occupy the chair on an occasion so inter- 
i eeting as the present. I have now the distinguished 
benor of introducing to this audience Major General 
Kilpatrick, 

I he General came forward amid great applause, and 
commenced by stating his feeling of diffidence in ad¬ 
dressing an audience like that belore him, saying that 
the) long fatiguing march, the toil of the camp, aud 
the excitement of battle, did not fit a man so well for 
public speaking as did experience in political cam¬ 
paigns. Having in his boyhood read the history of 
Massachusetts and of Boston, he had always loved 
their people and their institutions, and would join with 
them with his whole soul in all that relates to oui 
common country and the welfare of man. We are 
now standing, he said, where we can look backward to 
the glorious records of the past, and forward to our 
possible future with stronger motives and greatei 
desire for improvement than ever before. We can 
forecast the iuture with some degree of precision, bul 
the present is the lekst understood and the most diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend. We are none of us capable ol 
writing the history ol the time in which we live. We are 
so intermingled with our fellow voyagers that it is impos¬ 
sible to take that calm unbiased judgment which is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to write a true history. Here, 
standing as we do to-night, just at the close of the most 
eventlui period in the country's history—aye, in the 
history of the world—it becomes us to ask the question 
what are the elements which constitute the future pos¬ 
sible greatness of our great Republic, as one among the 
lamily ol nations? We are now emphatically in a 
transitional state. Slavery has been swept away as ef- 
fectually as the hurricane clears its path in the lores! 
as it passes. The relations of labor and capital have 
changed; ideas of political reform have advanced witt 
rapid strides, and has forced upon us the question o 
vast national importance. He then spoke of th 
foreigners in our country, and of the services rendoreu 1 
by them in the contest just passed, sayin^ 
that in the future they would he a marked 1 
unit in our republican government, seeking 
to work out with us the great problem of man's ca¬ 
pacity for self-government. The war has given all a 
love of freedom which has bound together the various 
nations in one common brotherhood. It has made us 
sympathize with all other nations—to leel that freedom 

should be universal—and that the occupation of Mexioo 

ought not to be, and shall not be, allowed. He then 
spoke of the demands of this Government on Eatland 
for indemnity for injuries sustained by us, and said this 
just demand—this just debt—must be paid. England 
like all other governments, must do us simple justice'. 
We seek no quarrel with other people, but while we 
are obliged by the beet Interest—by our future—to do 
no wrong to others we must insist that no wrong is 
done to us. The foreign part ol our DODUlation mav I 


is in vain. This m a3? 
the guiltiest man who ever lived in this or any other 
day, who is responsible for the graves of a million 
brave soldiers, north and south, who has rendered 
homes desolate throughout the land—Jeff. Davis—must 
die a traitor's death and upon the scaffold. (Great ap¬ 
plause.) Aaron Burr, the great civil traitor of our 
nation, and John C. Calhoun, the second great traitor, 
escaped through the interposition of their friends, and 
the rebellion of 1861 was the consequence, and now will 
you allow Davis to live? Allow him to live and curse 
the earth so that your children, before your hairs are 
gray, will have to figbt over the rebellion of 18ol ? No 1 
a thousand times, no! Every principle of justice and 
humanity cries out, No! The bones of five hundred 
thousand soldiers, thunder No! (Applause.) Such, 
fellow citizens, must be the patriotism ol the 
Iuture party in this country. With such a patriotism 
as this it will never fail in the hour of trial or betray 
its trust. Again the party of the future must be pro¬ 
gressive, but its progress must be rational and real; it 
must be progressive only as far as it can be practical. 
Let it never fear to face tbe possibilities of the future. 
Finally, the party of the future in this country must be 
truly Republican in its ideas and thoroughly Demo¬ 
cratic in its methods. We attempted, before, a Demo¬ 
cratic form of government with an aristocratic ele- 
ment. Aristocracy and slavery went hand in hand 
and Democracy and Freedom joined their hands 
and they became common foes. All those na¬ 
tions which nave risen and fallen were founded 
on the inequality of man. Our birthright of 
freedom is our eternal and everlasting safeguard. 

1 ben let the party of the iuture be just, patriotic, pro- 
gres^ve, republican in its ideas, democratic in its 
methods, and it will be pure, powerful and permanent. 

WiU ita and progressive 

spirit will secure its power; its democracy and repub¬ 
lican ideas will establish both the party and the Gov¬ 
ernment which it administers upon a foundation wfiich 
shall never be shaken, for it shall be and stand as a 
watch-tow-er and beacon-light for all nations of the 
world, and shall resist the waves of domestic treason 
and foreign aggression as the rock rolls back the wa/es 

®f a * . i V ld no ?> m 7 friends, that the struggle for 
national existence has been successful, thanksTo the 
God of battle and our brave soldiers, let us 
resolve to love our country and our country's 

f“s “ “ 6Te . r „ brf0 / e - i-et us now and forever 
trample beneath our ieet every semblance of disloyalty 
wherever it may be found. For my part I never can 
do otherwise, llie memory of the last four years must 
be blotted out before I shall cease to speak, to fight 
and, if needs be, I will die for my country- and my coun- 

iI2«L fla £v r ,e °, ra l? r cl09ed by speaking briefly ito tho 

re te rril, g, t0 . the fjeat services rendered by them 

8 i ) J2 1 if P8 £ ur,n & ^ he P ast conflict, and of their 
gratitude therefor. Yours has been a noble work, he 
taid, and right nobly have you performed it. 

The General was listened to with marked interest and 
attention throughout, and was frequently interrupted 
by applause. 

Gen. Kilpatrick will call upon Ilis Excellency the 
Governor at half-past nine this morning. He will be 
conducted from tho Parker House at that time to the 
State House by some of the Governor's staff. - , 

I Our Debt and Our Resource** 

While in numerous instances, no doubt, the 
public taxes press heavily, and for persons of fixed 
and limited incomes the times are hard, yet it will 
be readily conceded that no national expenditure 
ever created less dismay, and no taxation was ever 
more cheerfully borne. Reasons for this feeling 
are founded on something better than vain confi¬ 
dence. They grow out of an intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the necessity that existed for the crea¬ 
tion of such a debt, and a knowledge of the 
resources that may be relied upon for its payment. 


'n the green tree what shall be in the 
itj . the activity repressed, or turned into 

warlike tunnels, turns to the courses of civil in¬ 
dustry with the force of a rebound, the effect must 
be still more striking. The people may well ap¬ 
preciate and confide iu, as they do, that states- 
i manship w hich achieved so much, and rode out 
tbe storm so well. - | ( 

The French Census. The population of 
France is numbered once in five years and the re¬ 
sult of the last census taken in 1861 has just been 
published. In the year 1836 the population num¬ 
bered 33,540,910 and in 1861, 36,717,254, an in¬ 
crease in 25 years of 8,176,344. The increase of 
the last five years was 577,890. For the five enu¬ 
merations the per cent, of increase was as follows, 
beginning with the publication of 1841: 0.41, 0.68, 
0.22, 0.20, 0.32. The remarkable increase of the j 
second period, which was 1,170,308, will be no¬ 
ticed. To the number given for 1861, must now be 
added the population of Nice and Savoy, which is 
669,059, making a total of 87,886,313 inhabitants in 
the eighty-nine departments of France. 

In twenty-three departments the population has 
steadily increased, and in twenty-one it has con¬ 
stantly diminished in twenty-five years. Out of 
the purely French population 33,000,000 dwelt in 
the departments where they were born, showing? 
that the Frenchman is not an emigrating man, 
even within the territories of his own country! 

Of the total population more than 871 per cent be¬ 
long to the Roman Catholic religion. There are 
802,339 Protestants, 79,964 Jews, 12,095 persons be¬ 
longing to other sects not Christians, and 11,824 
whose religion is not stated. 

In many respects the French system of statistical 
classification is quite thorough. In agriculture, 
for instance, we learn that the number of males is 
9,918,838; females, 9,954,655. In manufactures, 
males 5,524,880; females, 5,475,147. Commerce, 
745,219 males; 792,657 females. Various profes- | 
sions connected with the above three classes, are 

given as 78,483 males and 69,788 females. By this 

method of enumeration it is easy to calculate the 
bearing of any legislative measure, and to estimate 
the consideration due to respective interests. It 
will be seen that in France the agricultural popula¬ 
tion absorbs 58.15 per cent, of the whole. A fact | 
which indicates that a rural people are not averse 

to the pursuit of arms and warlike glory. 

__ _ __ - • ' ■ * 

The Strength of Parties. The ‘Chicago 
Tribune , taking the vote of I860 in the eleven se¬ 
ceded States, together with that of the Border 
States in 1864 and that cast in the Northern States 
at the recent elections, constructs the following 
table of the strength of the political parties of the 
country : 

”Northern Republican vote..... non 

Border State Republican rote... .2‘AS 

Insurgent 8lato Republican vote.fo^J/oo 

Wh 1 1 a D— l 
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A 9 tm u C ,!f B 5 1116 vraf t0 con ~' i3t of nineteen regiments. 

1 hrr fi iar £ ep ^ c,, ®a9^ to this force has just been addpd 
by the organization of twenty.,i* new rerimmta thth 

£!££«?*r t0 ““ iWaDtr > 

colored wf f0rty ; five Aments, eight of which are 
ed.roops, and lour of veteran reserve corns. 

pr^entXfcnZ^ r ® ader an idea . of u,i9 force, we 

the regiment " ‘‘‘o statistics, showing the number or 

with S J\ mme - of the commanding officers, 
tTriPc L .. hea ' iqUart, ' r3 ' a3far »* ascertained, with a 

end r,tt,T rd , ° f th ^ officer * w&0 hate serted in them, 
ana other items of interest: i 

ti i- Flr * 4 Re ?{'meat of Infantry. 

Barrac ohS r 0Se . head, l uarters » at Jackson 
Prtf^ Ri^hn^P IeaD8 ' i a ” 1S commanded by Col. Rob- 
ffjLv Buchanan, a graduate of West Point, who en- 

InPantfv JiSH 7 l^Thi Seco . nd Lieutenant Fourth 
liuanrry July 1,1830. This regiment has on its rernrH 

erfvaTiPu?!^ 0 * 10 ^ 11 ^ 1 Fhilip H Sheridai, form- 
Co? B i ng ‘ £ eu ' Phili P 8t - George Cooke. 

nartm^s?* M Uggle? °f U ,e Ad J utant General's De- 
and M °JCf and Brevet Col. Henry C. Wood 

ChiSiLJSSS. ^Partmeot, Col Osborne Cross of the 

S Apartment, Major Samuel B. Holi- 
ft e sar i ie c ? rp3 », Major Samuel A. Foster, Sub¬ 
sistence Departments, all of the regular service Maior 
Elmer Otts of the Fiiit Cavalry, CfolSidney Bufi 
*!£*£*& ; . Ma J f ‘ r Robert S. Granger, Fifth In* 

R a f- IJiui Bl 2 ga H ier General of Volunteers; Captain 
5*, p ' Smith, Sixth and Colouel of Volunteers; Cap- 
tains Z. R Bliss, Henry M. Lazalle, James J. Van 

Hen 1 ? 8 r f n he w ‘ 1ghth i Maj ?J 8a ™’ 1 B dayman, Tenth; 

S°* ‘ * He K r ? K ,; *Jdden, Thirteenth; Major and"* 

Brevet Lieut. Co!. P. T. Swaine, Fifteenth’ Maior 
Charles R. Woods, Eighteenth and Brevet Brigadier • 
Genera ot Volunteers, aod Lieut. Col. Joseph tfYPot- 
of the Thirtieth. Besides these we hud on the re¬ 
tired list the names of Surgeon General Finley, Col 
Carlos A. Waite .Firs Unfantry; Lieut. Cols. Governeur 
S oppi \? n d Seth Eastman, Majors Wm. E. Priuce and 
M. C. McRae, Brig. Gen. Wm. S. Harney, and Military 
Storekeeper Lawrence l aliterro, ail of this regiment 
The First shows a gallant record in the Florida, Mexi¬ 
can and the late civil war. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

The Second Infantry is commanded by Col. Sidney 
Burbank, and its headquarters are at Louisville, Ky. 
Col. Burbank entered the army as a graduate of the 
Military Academy, with the brevet rank of 2d Lieut.. 

1st Infantry, July 1, 1829. Among the officers of this 
regiment is Lieut. Col. S. W. Crawford, a Major Gen¬ 
eral of Volunteers by brevet. Col. Crawford was Maj 
Anderson's Surgeon during the assault upon Fort Sum¬ 
ter and is a brave and accomplished officer. Maj. John 
C. Robinson was appointed from civil service Oct. 27, 
lo39, and received his commi-sion of dlajor Feb. 20 
1802, and of Brig. General of Volunteers in April of 
the same year, aud his brevet of Maj. General of Vol¬ 
unteers in June, 1834. He has also recently received 
the brevet of Lieut. Colonel in his own regiment. In 
the Army Register we Uud the names of the following 
officers formerly of the old Second: Quartermasters, 
Maj. Ralph W. Kirkhara and Capt. Charles G. Sawtelle. 
Subsistence Department Captain and brevet Major 
Edward R. Hopkins. Cavalry officers, Major and 
brevet Major General Gordon Granger. Infautry offi¬ 
cers, Lieut. Col. Frederick Steele, Major General of 
Volunteers; Capt. Alfred T. A. Torbett, late Brig. Gen¬ 
eral of Volunteers; Capt Allen Anderson, late Colonel 
of Volunteers; Col. Jas. V. Bomford, 8th Infantry; 
Lieut. Colonel and brevet Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully, Mai. 
Andrew Bowan and. Capt Wm. H. Jordan, 9th; Maj. 
Julius Hayden, ICth; Capt Charles E. Farrand, 11th; 
Capt. John D. O'Connell. 14th; Capt Jas. Curtiss (re¬ 
signed), 15th: Lyman L. Kellogg (resigned), 18th, and 
Colonel and brevet Maj. General Ed. R. S. Canbv, 19th. 

On the retired list we find the names of Colonels Carlos 
A. Waite and Hannibal Day, Lieut. Col. Thompson 
Morris, Major E. S. Hawkins, Jos. R. Smith, Jas. M. 
Caldwell, Jos. H. McArthur, Captains P. T. Tuinley 
and Alex. E. Drake, and Lieut. Wm. G. Fitch. The 
Second Infantry distinguished itself 'in the Florida 
war, the Mexican w ar, on the plains and in the late 
civil war. 

Third Regiment of Infantry. 

The Third Infantry has its regimental headquarters 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and is commanded by 
Col. Wm. Hoffman. This mav well be termed a vet¬ 
eran regiment among the regulars. In the Florida war 
it lost many men, and during the Mexican war it lost 
heavily at Monterey and thejeity of Mexico, in one of 
the battles it caine out commanded by a captain, hav¬ 
ing lost in killed and disabled all the field officers and 
seven captains out of eight. In the late civil war it 
met with heavy losses, uud well sustained its early rep¬ 
utation a? the fighting regiment of the old infantry. 
Col. Wm. Hoffman, during a portion ot the late war, 
was made Commissary General of Prisoners, with the 
rank ot Brigadier General, which position he held with 
honor and won the esteem of all who came in contact 
with him. In this regiment Lieut. Col. Steele was pro¬ 
moted Maj. Gen. of Volunteers; Maj. Grover, Brig. 
Gen. of Volunteers; Capte. Alex.D. McCook and Wm. 

H. Peurose, Generals of Volunteers, and Jacob F. Kent, 
Col. of Volunteers. The following officers in other de¬ 
partments of the army were formerly attached to this 
regiment: Adjutant General's Department—Maj. and 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Volunteers, Wm. D. Whipple; Maj. 
and Inspector Gen., Wm. H. Davis. Quartermasters' 
Department—Cols., Geo. H. Crossman and Edwin D. 
Babbett, Maj. John C. McFerran. Subsistence Depart¬ 
ment—Lieut. Col. W. W. Burns. Capt. Wm. H. Bell. 
Pay Department—Majs. Carey H. Fry and Joseph H. 
Eaton. Cavalry officers—Maj. John P. Hatch, 3d, Brig. 
Gen. of Volunteers. Artillery officers—Capt.. F. M. 
Follett, 4th artillery. Infantry officers—Lieut. Col. 
George Sykes, Maj. Geu. Volunteers, 5th; Captains 
John McCleary aud Daniel D. Lynn. 6th; Major 
Henry D. Wallen, 14th; Col. George Wright, Bng. 
Gen. Volunteers, 9th; Mate. Lewis C, Hunt, Louis H. 
Marshall and Capt. Sami. Ross, 14th; Col. aud Bng. 
adier Gen. Samuel P. Heintzleman, 17th; and Maj. 
Chas. C. Gilbert. 19th. On the retired list we find the 
names of Lieut. Col. Wm. Chapman, Col. B. L. E. Bon¬ 
neville, Miy*. Hawkins, M< Crea and Gordon. Capts. 
Walker and Dickinson. The Third has indeed a glo- 
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ment Capts. Benjamin Alford uud Hen^y £g £*both 
Brevet Brigadier Generals of Voluntewl In theCav 
airy we find the name of Cant Au«nstui v gill' 
Major General of Cavalry, a brave aDd^meritoriofsoffi: 

n er i*c ^ m ? u ® the Infantry officers, we find the names of 
Cols. Buchanun, 1st; Isaac V D Reeve llfh • oi.vn, t 
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Elisha G Marshall Wm/M^ Dye of the 2d 6th 
and 8th. Captains Jos. H. Conrad. 2d • Wm B Hatoh 

lltti °The r retl2S > r i ?*i 10,h ’ . and A,< ^ rt E ' ^‘biner,’ 
11th. Tne retired list shows the names of Col John T 

Gardner, 2d Artillery; Col. H I. ScoD, Inspector Geni 

eral; Lmut. Col. Morns, 1st Infantry; Capt. F. 11 Bates 

aud Lieut. Samuel C. Williamson. 1 

(Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

The headquarters of the Filth United States Infant- 
ry is in Isew Mexico, the headquarters having been re¬ 
cently changed in that department we are unable to 
give the post office address. It is commanded by Col. 
Darnel Butterfield, formerly Lieutenant Colonel of the 
1-^tli In^ntiy, who appointed from civil service on 
the 14th of May, 1861. Col. Butterfield now commands 
the general recruiting headquarters at Governor’s 
Island, ISew lork harbor, leaving the command of the 
regiment in the hands of Lieut. Col. and brevet Major 
Gen Geo. Syke*. Gen. Sykes graduated at West Point, 
July 1,1842, as brevet 2d Lieutenant Third Infantry 
and was appointed Ma jor General of Volunteers tiie 
29th of November, 1862, twenty years after his first 
commission. Geu. Sykes commanded a Division in 
the Army of the Potomac, w r hich did gallant service 
Major Robert S. Granger, recently appointed Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel of the 11th, was a Brigadier General of 
Volunteers, and among its Captains we find the cavalry 
General Torbet and Col. Henry C. Bankhead, late of 
the volunteer service. The Inspector General ot the 
Army, R. B. Marcy, is of the Fifth, also Lieut. Col. 
Myers and Capt. Charles Thomas of the Giiartprmaa. 


by Major John A. Whyt&ll. In the Engineer corps we 
find the name of Major and brevet Lieut. Col. William 
F. Raynolds, an old Fifth Infantry officer. lu the 
Cavalry we find Capt. F. H. Wilson, Third Cavalry 
and Col. David Hunter, ex-Major General of Volun¬ 
teers. The Infantry regiments are represented as fol¬ 
lows: Second Regiment, Majors Les aud Robinson- 
Third, Major Archer; Eighth, Capt. R. T. Frank; 
Ninth, Major Joseph Updegraff; Tenth. Capt. Robert 
H. Hall: Fifteenth, Capt. Jno. F. Ritter j Sixteenth 
Col. Caleb C. Sibley, Lieut. Col. J. G. Pitcher (now 
Colonel of one of tne new regiments); Eighteenth 
Capt. Alexander Chambers, and Nineteenth, Lieut’ 
Col. Pinkney Lugenbeel. On the Retired List we find 
the names of Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Alexander, 3Iajor 
Charles G. Jordan and Col. Gustavus Loomi 3 . The 
war record of the Fifth is a valuable record of military 
history. Major R. Wainwright of the Engineers w as 
also an old Fifth officer. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

The headquarters of this regiment is at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and is under the command of James 
Durell Greene, who was appointed from the civil ser¬ 
vice 14th May, 1861. as Lieut. Colonel of the 17th In¬ 
fantry. Its Lieut. Colonel, Henry B. Clitz, graduated 
from West Point, aud was appointed Brevet Second 
Lieutenant 7th Infantry on the 1st of July, 1845. Its 
Majors are James P. Roys and George A. Williams. 
Four of its Captains were Colonels of Volunteers dur¬ 
ing the late war. and the regiment shows a very fair 
war record. Gen. Winfield S. Hancock graduated at 
West Point and was attached to this regiment in July, 
1844. In the Adjutant General’s Department we find 
it represented by Lieut. Col. John C. Kelton. In the 
Quartermaster’s Department by Maj. L. C. Easton. Iu 
the Subsistence Department by Capt. John P. Haw¬ 
kins, who was a Brigadier General of Volunteers, and 
Capt. Tlios. Wilson, Colonel of Volunteers. Iu the 
Pay Department by Maj. Samuel Woods. Col. and 
Brvt. Brig. Gen. W. W. Morris, commanding 2d Artil¬ 
lery, is a 6th Infantry ofiicer. The 6th is represented 
in the infantry regiments as follows: 1st, Maj. Ander- 

«on D Nelson; 3d, Col. Wm. Hoffman and Lieutenant 
John McL. Rildt; 5th, Maj. F. T. Dent; 7th, Lieut. 
Col F F. Flint, Capt. James P. Martiu; 9tb, Capts. 
H p, Fleming and C. D. Emory; 10th, Col. Edmund 
B.’Alexander and Capt. Edw. G. Busli; 11th, Col. W. 


iSntryVand loth, Maj. Augustus H. Plummer, Bre- 

'' lu^ho^UrecH?st C we ’find ( ols. Hannibal Day and 
Wasbiu°ton Seawell, Lieut. Cols. George Andrews and 
Daniel P Whiting. Several of the Lieutenants of this 
JSlinent have been apj>ointed Captains in the tweuty- 
six new regiments now organizing. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

This regiment at last accounts was quartered at Tal- 
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Eighth Regiment of Infant#3 . 

W 5 nohL^ q v^ rt w°k Wgiment was recently at 
n i ’ V a ;’ 4 .v ut i ae transferred to the Plains 

D - 0t th * F °H 0ffice directi ons of its present 
RnmfAvri 18 Un . d ^ r ^ command of Col. James V. 
Tut? 1 ! )rd '^ b Q 0 ^ 0ri « i nal entry into the sendee dates 

br ^ 2d Lieut - 2(1 Infantry. Tts Lieut. 
18 ^ jd * e » appointed from civil service, 

and formerly Major of the fcth Infantry. Its Majors 

f£ e k en r A Bred Dully and Milton Cogswell. Among 
the CaptBms are Zenas R. Bliss. Col. Volunteers: Wm 

e ll azen ' Ma J° r Gen. of Volvnteers and Colonel of one 

and James M. Warner, Brig, 
ven, pf Vglttuteers. The Eighth IsagaUantold reiri. 
ment, aud participated with honor iu the Florida, 
Mexican aud the late civil war campaigns. Gen. 
Worth, who died in Mexico, was formerly its Colonel, 
and it bears a splendid record. It is represented in 
the Quartermaster’s Department by Major Treadwell 
Moore, in the Pay Department by Major Augustus H. 
Seward, a son of the present Secretary of State. In the 
Infantry regiments—2d, Rrevei Major James P. Ross, 
Major Henry M. Judah, Brevet Brig. Gen. Volunteer? 
(retired); Major Daniel HustOD .1th- Major Richard 
L. Dodge, 12th, and Major Jam. G. N. Whistler, I3th. 
In the retired list we find the >mes of Col. Pitcairn 
Morrison, and Albemarle Cady and Major Wm H. 
Gordon. The Eighth lost a large number ot men in the 
Army of the Potomac, among whom were Majors Rus¬ 
sell and Amory and First Lieut. Crossman. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 

The Ninth Infantry was organized shortly after the 
Mexican war, and is under the command of Col. and 
Brevet Brigadier General George Wright, with its 
headquarters at Sau Jose, California. Itna? ‘‘een con¬ 
siderable service. It is represented in the other corps 
of the army as follows: Adjutant General’s Depart¬ 
ment, Col. Richard C. Drum. Infantry Regiments— 
Capt. J. J. Upham. 6th; Brevet Major S. iS Carroll. 
10th; Major Lyman Bissell, 11th; Major D. Woodruff, 
12th; Capt. and Brevet Lt. Col. McKibben, 14th: Lt. 
Col. Albert Tracy, 15th, and Capt. and Brevet Brig. 
Gen. James W. Forsyth, 18th. On the retlrea lisi we I 
find Major Henry W. Wharton. The new retired list 
gives some additional officers of this rv-^iment. 

Tenth Regiment of Infantrv. 

Tliis regiment is commanded by Col. Edmund B. 
Alexander, who entered the array from West Point as 
Brevet 2d Lieut. 6th Infantry on the 1st o f July, 1623, I 
The headquarters were at Fort Ridglej. Minnesota, | 
but we understand have been removed to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Gulf. The Lt. Col. is Wm. H. Sidell. a i 
graduate, and Brevet Major aud Captain Samuel S. 
CarroU is an ex-Brigadier General or Volunteers. In 
the Quartermaster's Department we find Capt. Samuel 
T. Cushing, formerly of the Subsistence Department. I 
Among the Infiintry officers are Major Wm. Clinton, 
18th. and Major N. A. M. Dudley, 16th. In the Re¬ 
tired list, Captains lidball and Wm. H. Russell. 
Among the casualties duriug the war we note the 
deaths iu battle and from wounds received iu action of 
Capts. Vauderbilt and Lanman, also Lieutenant Skin¬ 
ner of the same regiment. This regiment distinguished 
itself-in the Army of the Potomac during the late war, 
as well as in the Indian campaigns on the frontier. 

F.leventh Regriment of Infantry, 

Commanded by Col. and Brevet Brig. Gener f 
Vols. Wm. S. Ketchum, a graduate of the class of 1834. 
Among its prominent officers are Major Neill, late Brig¬ 
adier General of Vols.; Alex. H. Webb, Brig. Geneial 
of Vols. and Brevet Maj. Gen. of Vote., and Captains 
Chas. S. Russell and Henry G. Thomas, both Brig. 
Gens, of Vols. This regiment also furnished five Caj>- 
tains and Lieutenants as Colonels of Vols. It was the 
first of the three battalion regiments formed during the 1 
years 1861-2, and bears a fine record for bravery. The 
Eleventh is not at present represented among the De¬ 
partments. It is represented in the Cavalry bv Capt. 
Wm. H. Brown of the 5th, and no! in the Infantry reg¬ 
iments, except the new ones. 1st Lieut. F. E. Brownell, 
now Captain, is on the retired list of the army, but has 
recently entered again into active service with his reg¬ 
iment, having been promoted Captain. He is noted as 
the avenger of the death of the late lamented Colonel 
E. E. Ellsworth, of Zouave notoriety. Die Eleventh 
bears a fine record as a well disciplined and fighting 
corps. 

Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 

Col. Christopher C. Augur is in command of this 
regiment, with his headquarters at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. The Colonel is of tne class' of July, 1843. The 
Twelfth is noted as a finely disciplined regimeut, one of 
the best in the regular service. It was formerly com¬ 
manded by Maj. Gen. Wm. B. Franklin, now retired. 
It is represented in the infantry by Col. Daniel Butter¬ 
field of the Fifth, who was formerly Lieutenaut Colonel 
of the Twelfth, and on the retired list we find the name 
of Brevet Maj. Gen.and Col. Wm.B. Franklin. Among 
the cnsualitie? the names of Maj. Bacon. Capts. Harlins 
and Newberry, and Lieuts. Wagner. Eggemeyer and 
Cnuston. Tbis regiment fbugkt gallantly m \ irgrinia, 
at Spottsvhania Court House, in the battle ot the 
Wilderness, at Bethesda Church and Chapel House, > a. 

Tliirteeuth Regiment of Infantry. 

Col. Isaac V. D Reeve, headquarters Fort Randall, 
Dacotah Territoiv. The Lieutenant Colonel isGeorge 
L. Andrews, and the Majors, Joseph G. N. JJ lustier 
and Hyram Drver. Lieut Gen. V\ llliam T. Sherman 
was at one time commander of this regimeut. and it 
participated with him in Ms celebrated “ march to the 
sea.'’ It is a tine regiment and has seen hard service. 

Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Fort Rice, Dacotah Territory, is at present the head- 
Quarter- of this regiment, and it is commanded bv Col. 

C S. Lovell, a graduate of the class of 1834. Its Lieut 
Col. is Henry D. Waller, formerly Major of the 7rh 
infantry, and its Majors are Brevet Brig Gen. L. C. 
Hunt. Louis Marshall, and Edward Me Kenny Hudson. 
This regiment has furnished three Colonels of volun¬ 
teers. Major Hudson has been transferred to the 10th 

infantry, and Major John D. O’Connell has taken his 

place, ibe 14th is not represent^ in the old regiments, 
but is in the late newly formed regiments. In the re¬ 
tired lists we find the name* of Capt. Davis Cheek 
and Alexander Murray of the loth, and among the 
casualties tlie names ot Capts Burke, killed at Kesaca. 
Georgia, Burbank, at Winchester, A a., and Keyes, ot 
wounds received in battle, also the names of Lieuta. 
Broadhead and Clay, from wouuds contracted iu the 
service. This regiment participated iu the campaign? 
of the Army of the I’otomac. 
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to which no just exception—on the whole, considering 

the nature oi the laws they have pasted—ou'ht to be 
made. ‘ ° 


Ii the southern states secede from us, amon^ the 
grids we shall leel at the loss of tbis great Union, we 
shall have this satisfaction, that we are absolved from 


<fcnre into them without appearing to submit to dicta¬ 
tion, or admit the right of sccessionl I think wo can. 
I have examined the personal liberty laws with the 

n' U ‘rtJ ■J teution »—as my party is not responsi 
him* them, and when asked I personally opposed 

their passage, I have no prejudice in their favor.—nnH 


-- -IU!U nn are aosoivea irom passage, i nave no pre udicein their n „A 

if’ the e °IIn S i lty ° f 8 UI 7 enderin S tbo .fugitive slave; yet I cannot see their unconstitutionality. I agree with 
1^ UP10P , ^.Preserved in its integrity, its Judge Thomaa that they are constitutionalTnevery- 


grandeur and its purity, that clause of the constitu¬ 
tion, sustained by proper laws, which shall not imper¬ 
il the Ireedom of every colored man can be reasonably 
executed. [Applause.] 

Hut we snould be far from the truth if we consider 
that the causes of this outbreak aro to be attributed to 
any one, or all, of these specific causes. No, gentle¬ 
men, it lies far deeper than that. It is the change in 
the nature and in the opinions of the southern people. 
When the constitution was adopted, slavery was recog¬ 
nized as an exceptional institution—not to be justified 
merely to be apologized for and tolerated. Hut the 
South have advanced until at last they claim that it is 
a divine institution, beneficent, ond one tbat ought to 

be extended, for the good of mankind everywhere._ 

They claim that it goes into all the Territories of the 
United States, by tbe lorce ot the Constitution. 


thing but a part of one sentence, and that.is doubtful. 


That c ause being capable of two interpretations, J 
think the proper one is the constitutional; aud ldo 
believe tbat if the bill could be presented to the Su¬ 
preme Court of Massachusetts, after proper argument 
and deliberation, it would be held to be within the 
limits of tho constitution. 

1 would not repeal them because I had been told to 
repeal them, nor refuse becauso I had been told to re¬ 
peal them. Tho proper course for Massachusetts is to 
apply the regular tests to those laws; and all those 
parts which stand the tests should remain, and those 
that do not should be repealed or modified. I think 
in some passages these statutes ought to be made more 
clear, ana their constitutionality put beyond doubt. I 


at some time or other. There is an inevitable law 
which stamps leanness upon all meanness. But I 
should be almost willing to have it demonstrated that 
it would be for the temporary disadvantage of New 
England to adhere to the cause of liberty at tbis mo¬ 
ment, in order tbat we might have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we had sacrificed something, and that our 
principles and our honor had cost us some sacrifice. 
Oh that we should now, in the nineteenth- century of 
Christianity, in New England, in the free States of 
America, tbe only republic on the face of the globe— 
that we should now come forward, and merely because 
it is demanded of us on the threat of revolution, and for 
no other reason whatever, concede beyond thcie great, 
great concessions we have already made, new rights, 
powers, privileges, to the elave power— it cannot be! 
[Cheers ] How would it read in history—[turning to 
the chairman, Mr. Palfery] how would it read in your 
history ot New England*? (Applause ) May the 
pen drop from your hand before you have to inscribe 
such a page on the history of New England! (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

If there was any spot in New England mean 
enough to adopt a resolve in favor of the surrender of 
that principle, let that spot be purified, or let it cease 
to be! [Cheer.] At all events, fellow citizens, lef it 
not be ou the soil of Cambridge, consecrated to the 
freedom of the Revolutionary struggle—Cambridge,— 
where the first army was gathered in the defence of 
American liberties, where Washington first drew his 
sword, over which the shadow, of Bunker Hill is thrown 
by the rising sun,—almost within the reaoh of the 
echoes of Faneuil Hall! [Cheers,] ' 

Of thu 9 much I feel sure, that if wo make a su Ten¬ 
der of principle at this time, forfeiting self re* >ect, 
forfeiting the respect of the civilized world, fait, less 
to freedom, we shall not preserve the Union thereby— 
we shall lose it beside. Because, we buy tbe right to 
execute the laws and carry on tho government, by 
tbat surrender to those who claim tbo right of seces¬ 
sion and revolution. I say it will leave no govern¬ 
ment behind. It will do worse than that; it will 
leave behind that which will always be a government 
against us, and never a government in our favor. 
(Applause.) 


mi % ---- VUvll VUUOU DUliUliOl 1 i j |/ut - ucjvuu uvuwv, 

. . e / Ur u T ' , c * aim that they have the Having made them perfectly constitutional, then we 
rigtu to carry their slaves, for pleasure, profit or trade, I should ask, are these provjamns bona fide useful as safe- 


mto eveiy btate in the Union; that they may hold 
him, here, as a slave, to buy, to sell, to maim, and to 
ki*l. if the law of their State allows it. and Massachu- 

J | setts must submit to that. To make a short matter of 
J a long story, slavery, fioui being a local, exceptional 
j institution, has become a great basis of political power, 
■ the largest single interest in this country. It has re¬ 
sulted in building up an oligarchy, or aristocracy of 
ihe slaveholders; the slave Slates aro no longer dem¬ 
ocratic republics. This aristocracy is, in its nature, 
aggressive, advancing and dominating. 

Tbe slave power—I use tbe teim°in.no offensive 
flense, but only for convenience—the slave power has 
controlled this government for thirty years. Every 
man’s political associations at the North can be decided 
by tbis test—Bo you not think the slave power to be 
aggressive 1 ? So long as that power was on the defen¬ 
sive, slaveholders had the sympathy and respect of the 
| North. The very date of every man’s politics here 
i d spends upon the time when he firs*, discovered tbat 
the slave power was aggressive. Some men, like our 
distinguished chairman, came to that conclusion about 
he year ’43, when he published his views in a series of 
ia very admirable papers, entitled ‘-The Growth of the 


' VllVUi I/V 4 IVUII f VWIICVIVUIIUIICU , »» V TTATT — T ■ ■ I _ _ _ _ 

should ask, are these provjsions bona fide useful as safe- DO YOU XjII£Xj CONTROVERSY, 

guards to freedom 1 If they are, retain them, if the I like controversy when it is thoroughly honest. I 
skies fall, (Cheers.) do admire to see two large and generous minds an¬ 

freedom, but only as obstructions to the fugitive slave 1 c , , -K rom opposite quarters, and then to 
law, for one, I would say, repeal them. Tho laws oi w *^ ( b the new lights that flash over it, and show it in a 
the United States are our laws, and if they are objec- thousand relations that were not obvious before. It 


the United States are our laws, and if they are objec- thousand relations that were not obvious before. It 
tionable, tbe way to contend with them is first through lifts us out of the ruts of our sect and part)' in whose 

1 lauTr 8 ' aud tbeQ throu ° h the ba,lot boX ‘ (Ap ‘ tr r ad n . M . we had been grinding all our fives, and 
P HfTwiL _mistaking it for the universe. 


plause.) • . t. . . »-e — 

^ ,, . . ,... mistaking it for the universe. 

Having given you my views upon the personal libei- u . . . . . _ . 

ty laws, and the wbole general question, I think it my .. . * 0 , itroyer*y with small minds is the smallest 

duty to say fhat I do not think tbe contest will turn at business that is done in this world. It slides inevita- 
all upon any of these questions,—either the proposi- blv into word-catching, and ends in personalties, 
tions of Mr. Adams, or the persoual liberty bills of The moment I saw a man consciously trying t 0 uut 

? 1 “' er SU w - tid ? °, f batU : m y to a different use from what I had put 

will sweep lar beyond them. We have got to meet ,, . , . . . , . , ° ‘ r l " 

the question on another issue,—whether we shall con- . * ’ " 11 ( shmtwith him ami say: “ lam 

cede some new powers, rights and recognitions to g’^d to compare ideas with you, but I have no time 

slavery. for word -catching.” To say, as Dr. Johnson did— “I 

All these propositions about Mr. Adams’ bill, and | can’t furnish meaning and brains too ” is not cour- 
the personal liberty laws, I regard as entirely distinct, teous. ° v ’ 

The obkict is to put ourselves clearly right: dol only Tim .t , . , 

to be, but to seem to be iu the right; so tbat we may I . *. 1 . rs ' convinces the con- 

then be able to strip treason of h 11 its disguDos, and tro y ertists is a fnendly comparison of beliefs, each 
to show what it is, too, and to make these who are turning the other's round and viewing it under all 


stimulating it stand forth in the garb and attitude of the angles of reflection. It is not tins sort of eontro- 

ftpoih.VB 'PUa ____: 141 . _ . 1 I I.. 1 . /• « . • •• 


Scott decision convinced more; the claim of tho right 
to carry slavery into all the States convinced still 
more; the breaking up of the Whig party, because it 
could not, or would not, do the bidding of tbe slave 

I power, convinced others; and at last, last year, the 
breaking up of the great Democratic party, in the at¬ 
tempt to'carry the whole load of slavery, convinced 
still more. (Applause.) 

Those men who became satisfied of tbis truth almost 
carried the election in 1856, and would have carried it 
then but lor the Philadelphia frauds. They did carry 
the election in i860. (Oncers.) The one simple 
principle of the Republican party is this: The belief 

I that the slave power is an aggressive, advancing, dan¬ 
gerous political power, whico must be restrained to its 
constitutional limits or it will overshadow the land 
and destroy the freedom of the Republio. [Applause.] 
To its constitutional limits—and tden the Republican 
t! party adds—within its constitutional limits it is not to 

I be touched. (Renewed applause ) We stand by the 
* compromises of the constitution with slavery, bad as 
they are. That a majority of the people have eome to 
the conclusion I have stated, in regard to the aggies 
sive character of the slave power, is the significance of 
the election of 1860, and that is the way it is* under¬ 
stood at the South, and that is the reason why they as¬ 
sume their present attitude. The aspect of our public 
affairs is simply this: that tbis slave power now rises 
in threatened levolutiou, and says: You shall not carry 
* on your government unless you will concede some rights 
* powers and recognitions. 

To that question I trust we shall all answer in the 
J negative. There are thousands of men at the South, 
in lcnnessee, and Virginia, and MDsouri, aud Ken¬ 
tucky and Maryland, who have suspicions of the pur- 
, poses of the Republican party and of the North. Can 
I we trust ourselves to them without being guilty of at¬ 
tempting to buy the right to carry on the government 1 ? 

' It seems to me we can [applause;] that it is notyield- 
i ing to any of the demands of the revolutionists, nor 
buying the right of maintaining the government, if we 
take this position. First, we will say to them we will 
concede no new right, power or recognition to slavery, 
whatever the consequences. (Cheers) The rights you 
now have shall be respeoted; but we will not buy the 
IIright to carry on the government from men who claim | 


traitors. Tho Crittendeu compromise, like all com- versv, but fi£htin£ with worfl-inousers that Dr 
f r rmTi,v reP M ed *7 ^ u,h V wi “ chan6 - thei r! Holmes must have in mind. “ Yon know that if you 

lorm daily and hourly, but all seeking concessions of * * 0 * . . , „ , . , . . 

new rights, powers and recognitions of slavory, and . ^ 1 one arr ^ which was the size ot a 

endeavoring to reinstate tbe slave power as tbe dorni- pipe-stem, and another big enough to hold the ocean, 
nant power in the country, aud iu opposition to this I water would stand in the same height in one as in 
do hope wo shall see a united Republican party. the other. Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 

But we must not shut our eyes to the danger that in the same way, aud the fools know it J’—Monthlu 
this ignominious compromise may be in some way \[ a n ’ 

TIiptp f\rA plnmnnU a r \rorlr tr\ n ropnrn if t\f J* “ J * 


endeavoring to reinstate tbe slave power as tbe domi¬ 
nant power in the country, and iu opposition to this I 
do hope wo shall see a united Republican party. 

But we must not shut our eyes to the danger that 
this ignominious compromise may be in some way 
passed There are elements at work to procure it, of 
considerable force. In the first place, the whole slave- 
holding aristocracy are bent upon carrying that point, 
and they are the best politicians America has ever 
seen, and they have a united South. In the next 
place, there are large numbers of men at the South 
who, though they do not mean to secede, are willing to 


WAIT. 

I saw t lie proprietor of a largo garden stand at his 
fence and call over a poor neighbor. “ Would you 
like some grapes ?” “ Yes, and very thankful to you/' 

_ a. 1 i ... - i r I 


" J ^ 0 “ ^ J UVV UiOUU KV OVVVUV } U 1 V T 1 IlllUg I ^ 1 | - ITT . " * 

follow iii ttie secession movement for tbo purpose of i ^ ^ ready answer. 44 Well, then, brin<j your 

exacting tbe largest terms possible. There is another basket.” 1 he basket was quickly brought and hand- 
daugcrons element, and that is the party spirit. If ed over the fence. The owner took Tt and disan- 


there arc men of tbe South, very numerous, there are 
more at tbe North, who avail themselves of this lor 
the purpose of breaking to pieces tbe Republican par¬ 
ty. The wish to reconstruct another governing party 
based upon the slave party, with a wing at the North, 
not so utterly defeated as tho Breckiuridge party was. 

To do this, they must carry some more compromises. 

There is another element of daoger in the timorous wait a good while, hut, you.know the lonoor von 
an l mercenary spirit of the age In the northern States, have to w-iit tho mn>. ’ „ ’ ' on - tr .' 11 

I do not allude to any mao. or any classes of men. I W "“’ Ul, .‘_ 

mean the timorous and mercenary spirit which pre- 11 s °i thought 1 with the proprietor of all things. 

vails, more or less, in every prosperous, peaceful, uier- sa 3 s *° ni *S to all, w What shall I iiive thee ? 
cantilo aud manufacturing community. Tnis is our W hat shall I do for thee? Ask, and thou shalt re- 

great danger in New England. ceive.” So I bring my empty vessel, my needy but 

We talk about our schools and our colleges and our capacious soul . i , * 1 

arts and our sciences and our inventions, and our riches na tipnt ami tnictf* 1 fli * S « 111 n °t always so 
and our trade and our commerce, but tbis question is l 1 ( Ir 11 ^ ^ poor woman. Sometimes 

to trv tbe spirits and the souls of men. We cannot out, How long ! how long! At last he comes 

rely upon tbe irtellect or learning or wealth or pros- *° — bo ' v richly laden ! and kindly chides mv im- 

penty. The history of Greece and Rome and the patience, saving, “Have I made thee wait lon^? 

etnerlands shows that those republics lost their great- See what I have been treasuring up for thee all the 
ness at moments of the greatest material prosperity, while’” Then 1 InnhoJ orwl 1 i 11 . i- • 106 

Shall we leave it to the old heathen to cry "FiatjusL ? ' •'u ? 'i i ’ ^ bc ‘ ,old 1 fruits Snore 

fia, mat coelum,” —Let right prevail, though the lieav- anfl ru her than I asked or hoped for; and 1 pour 

1 1 1 » I x _ x n ■ x t OUt m V hf»n rt. C tnan Ire? f a rv»-1_ C. a _ i 


peared amonji the vines; but 1 marked that he was 
depositing in it all the while rich and various clusters 
from the fruitful labyrinth in which he had hid him¬ 


self The wora^n stood at the fence the meanwhile, 
quiet and hopeful. Af Jeirbjl 1 1 he reappeared with a 
well-n‘plenished basket, saving, 44 1 have made you • 

_^ __ A 1*1 i. * • _ _ » 


■y, cons falll for the cry to-day is in New England, amid ou 5 bear f s thanks to my generous benefai'toi , ?nd 
ou the civilization of the 19th century, ‘-Letjustice bo gneve that 1 distrusted him; and I carry awav my 
he done, provided the stocks don’t fall.” burden with joy, and find that the longer he makeg 


me wait, the more he gives— Home Circle . 
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made tlie seventh crusade 


when John was on 
the throne of England, Frederic IL on that ol 

Germany, and Gregory IX. occupied the Vati¬ 
can). Spring and summer was then exactly 8 
days longer in our northern and autumn ana 
winter tiiat much longer in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. Since 1248 spring and summer are 
decreasing in our hemispliere, and so are au¬ 
tumn and winter in the southern, and this will 
continue (at the rate of 1 minute and about 0 
i seconds a year) to the year 11,748. Spring and 
summer will then have attained their minimum 
new ones to and autumn and winter their maximum in our 
t lurther ex- northern, and the opposite will take place in 

«r b n n0 meanS the soutllern hemisphere. Exactly in thcmid- 
Vill you allow die, between the above mentioned points, alter 

xplanation to the lapse of 5,250 jears, consequently in the 

nterestmg for year 6498 of our era, or 4637 years hence, the 

seasons on both poles of our earth will be 
our valuable equaL Until then there is an excess of cold 

^ around the South Pole, which will slowly de- 
erimr, in his crease as soon as its warm seasons commence 

? Sea8 \ ’ increasing (after the year 6498). Exactly at 
,m a hlther t° this last period the quantity of ice around the 
r recorded in South Pole must necessarily have reached its 
\—the Glacial maximum and thence decrease. 

m . e cou ^‘ The same state of affairs took place 10,500 

‘anTofwhirh * r ° m tl i e yeaX 6 » 498 ’ or 5,863 years ag0 from 
tere has been now * ^ 61 )* The ice around the North Pole 

. « , had then reached its maximum, and the seasons 

turn ol loose , , . _ \ , _ 

ed here and around botl1 P oles were of ec l ual length. This 
cs of various perio(i fttlJL3 nearl 7 exactly in the year 4,000 be¬ 
fore Christ, and, as a most singular coincidence, 

,, . nearly all of our chronologists place the first 

.y in xp l- j a p pearance 0 f man exac tiy that very period. 

r tries to cx- Adhcmar, now, accounts for the glacial pe- 
he great axis j r * ocl ^ as P roduc ed such a change in the 

ld which to- ^ nortuern part of our hemisphere, and the ex- 
uation deter- * 3tence which is no more doubtful, admitting 

h of our sea- w3i en the ice > J earB ag0 » years 

nent in our before Christ, had attained its maximum at the 

1 summer by ^* ort h Pole, its preponderance produced a 

12 hours 47i sinking of that Pole, and consequently a rush 

i winter and tlie terrestrial water from South to North, 

masons of the over tlie Northern land, and a proportionate 

osequence is transportation of earthy material and rocks. 

and a more reasons that if this has been the case 4,000 

* p ole rp^ e years before Christ, it must again be so in the 

g more than y ear C » 408 of our era > the P eriod when the ac_ 
ole the radi- ' cumulation of ice around the South Pole will 

ibie and the have attained its maximum. Without exactly 

;ate*of affairs allowing a tipping down of the South Pole, he 

axis of our admits of a sudden breaking of the southern the mill 

a being con- ice > and a rusl1 water ad over tlie terrestrial paper. 

ning exactly continents and islands toward the South Pole, p»te in 

towards tbe *»»* would set bounds to the existence of the 
come, when whole of the present animal creation. To m 

autumn and If such a catastrophe takes place, it cannot the han 
our noithem be of a greater intensity than that which has its own 
takes place l*Bt taken place— the same cause mutl have the and eve 

P clus of this samt effect-^ if so, it cannot be very formi- ™ 

dable to our human race. There is little if any L ‘ _ 


is youthful still , in its present condition—the spark 
of a Divine Spirit has just come down upon it — 
comparatively a few years ago only. His devel¬ 
opment has scarcely begun, and the Creator of 
the Universe is an eternal, an all-wise and all- 
righteous Being, whatever He calls into exist¬ 
ence bears the stamp of His divine qualities— 
it is unimprovable and not created for the sport 
of a short moment, whatever human folly may 
desire.” 

UUK1UUS 

As Drunk as a Loon. —Few persons under¬ 
stand the force of this figure. A loon (or Wal¬ 
loon) is an aquatic bird, about the size of the 
muscovy duck. It is speckled very much like 
the Guinea fowl. It is a great diver. It utters 
a dismal scream at the approach of rain. Its 
feet are not in the middle of its body, but quite 
behiud. A western man would say it was a 
stem-wheel affair. _ If it wishes to pass over 
land its only way is to draw itg feet far forward 
under its body, rise up and pitch forward on its 
breast, draw forward its feet again, and so make 
its way. To be as drunk as a loon, then, is to 
be so drunk as not to be able to take one step 
without falling. I have spoken of the western 
or fresh water loon. That of the salt water is 
larger, and is otherwise different. 

Bucketed is a phrase often used to describe 
intoxication in its various stages. In the western 
country cattle are, in the spring, let into the 
woods, where, in the absence of suitable food, 
they sometimes find the bails of the buckeye, 
(the largest kind of liorse-chestnul,) and eat 
them. A very few seem to do no harm; but a 
considerable ntfmber intoxicate the cattle. A 
gorge will send them home reeling and stagger¬ 
ing like a drunken man. The resemblance in 
the gait of a buckeyed cow or ox to tlie walk 
of a drunken man is as perfect as that of any 
quadruped could be. I have seen grown people 
laugh heartily, not at the misery of the brute, 
but at its mimickry of man. The poison of the 
buckeye often kuk. TT7 . _„_ T 


THE OBSERVER 
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enough to allow retreat. A sudden breaking 

of the ice is impossible. 

However ingenious this hypothesis may be, 
favored eveD, as it may appear, by the compu¬ 
tation of our chronologists, it appears to me 
that there are a great many objections to it 
that render it improbable, and in fact discard 
all probability that such a catastrophe can im¬ 
peril the existence of the human race, nor, much 
less, that of our globe. May I repeat here my 
opinion previously published: 

« Revolutions and transformations take place 
on the surface of our globe—other genera and 
species of creatures appear and urge their 
claims for life and its enjoyments. So it has 
been for innumerable centuries. God’s own 
record—Nature—as revealed by geology, shows 
it too clearly to be denied, and so it will be for 
many, many centuries to come. The past is a 
guarantee for. the future; hut scientific re¬ 
searches convin ?e us that no change is immi¬ 
nent now } and that our latest descendants may 
eDjoy their sojourn here below, as our ances¬ 
tors have done and we are doing. Our earth 
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Why does smoke ascend the chimney ?— Because the 
f ir of the room, when it passes over the fire, becomes 
lighter for being heated; and, being thus made lighter, 
ascends the chimney, carrying the smoke with it. 

What is smoke ?—Small particles of carbon, sepa¬ 
rated by combustion from the fuel, but not consumed. 

Why do smoke and steam curl, as they ascend ?— 
Because they are pushed round and round by the as¬ 
cending and descending currents of air. 

Why does a “copper-hole” draw up more fiercely 
than an open stove ?—Because the air, which supplies 
the copper-hole, must pass through the furnace; and, 
as it becomes exceedingly heated, rushes up the chim¬ 
ney with great violence. 

What produces the roaring noise made by a copper- 
ole fire ?—Air rushing rapidly through the crevices 
of the iron door, and up the chimney flue. 

Why is the roar less, if the copper-hole door be 
brown open ?—Because fresh air gets access to the fire 
more easily; and, as the air is not so intensely heated, 
its motion is not so violent. 

Why do some chimneys smoke ?—Because fresh air 
is not admitted into a room so fast as it is consumed 
by the fire; in consequence of which, a current of air 
rushes down the chimney to supply the deficiency, 
driving the smoke along with it. 

Why are the ceilings of public offices generally black 
and filthy ?—Because the heated air of the office buoys 
up the soot and fine dust; which, being unable to es¬ 
cape through the plaster, is deposited on the ceiling. 

Why are some parts of the ceiling blacker and more 
filthy than others ?—Because the air, being unable to 
penetrate the thick joints of the ceiling, passes by those 
parts, and deposits its soot and dust on others more pe¬ 
netrable. 

What is charcoal ?—Wood wliich has been exposed 
to a red heat, till it has been deprived of all its gases 
and volatile parts. 

Why does charcoal remove the taint of meat?— 
Because it absorbs all putrescent effluvia, whether 
arising from animal or vegetable matter. 

Why is water purified by being filtered through 
charcoal ?—Because charcoal absorbs the impurities of 
the water, and removes all disagreeable tastes and 
smells, whether they arise from animal or vegetable 
matter. 

Why are water and wine casks charred inside?— 
Because charring the inside of a cask reduces it to a 
kind of charcoal; and charcoal, by absorbing animal 
aud vegetable impurities, keeps the liquor sweet and 
good. 

Why does a piece of burnt bread make impure 
water fit to drink ?—Because the surface of the bread, 
which has been reduced to charcoal by being burnt, 
absorbs the impurities of the water, and makes it pa¬ 
latable. 


mniniriulti nnsmmi THE DREAD 0P dying. 

“ guide to sgibncb.” The pain of dying must be distinguished from the 

. pain of the previous disease ; for when life ebbs, sen- 

Why does water simmer before it boils?-Beeause sibilit >' As death , is the final extinction of 

the particles of water near the bottom of the kettle, COr P° real fee ' ,a ? s ’ s ° “4 ml,n «: ss J . '"creases 'as death 
being formed into steam sooner than the rest, shoot ,.°'! ies on ' ^ ie prostration of disease, like healthful 
upwards; but are condensed again, as they rise, by engenders a growing stupor a sensation of 

the cold water, and produce what is called “ simmer- subsiding softly into a coveted repose. The tran- 
ing.” dtion resembles what might be seen in those lofty 

What is meant by simmering ?—A gentle tremor or mountains, whose sides, exhibiting every climate in 
undulation on the surface of the water. When water *egular gradation, vegetation luxuriates at their base, 
simmers, the bubbles collapse (i. e. burst) beneath the tnd dwindles in the approach to the regions of snow, 
surface, and the steam is condensed to water again; ill its feeblest manifestation is repressed by the cold, 
but when water boils, the bubbles rise to the surface, The so-called agony can never be more formidable 
aD vin^ e ^ eam * s ^ iro '7 n °®* , ^han when the brain is the last to go, and the mind 

i • 0 , . ■ , . . - _ ? preserves to the end a rational cognizance of the 

Because tlie air, entangled m the water, escapes by■fits <t. a te of the body. Yet persons thus situated eom- 

7 the spout of the kettle; which monly attest that thure * T0 few thlngs in life less 

makes a noise like a wind instrument painful than the close. “ If I had strength enough to 

Why does not a kettle sing, when the water boils? .1 o tt * li ,, ■* . 

—Because all the water is boiling hot; so the steam lold a ‘ { 

escapes in a continuous stream, and not by fits and , 10W cas ) an < ( e it is to die. If this be dy- 

starts. ln £* 8aid fc p e aeice of Newton of Olney, “ it is a 

When does a kettle sing most?—When it is set on P^ easant dl,n £ d * e »” die very expression,” adds 
the hob to boil. her uncle, “ which another friend of mine made use 

Why does a kettle sing more, when it is set on the on l icr death-bed a few years ago.” The same 

side of a fire, than when it is set in the midst of the wor ds have so often been uttered under similar cir- 

fire?—Because the heat is applied so unequally, that cumstanccs, that we could fill pages with -instances 
one side is made hotter than the other; in consequence which are only varied by the name of the speaker, 
of which, the steam is more entangled. “If this be dying,” said Lady Glenorchy “ it is the 

Why does a kettle sing, when the boiling water be-easiest thing ’imaginable.” “ I thought’ that dyin<r 
gins to cool again? Because the upper surface cools had been more difficult,” said Louis^XIV. “Idid 

^ ® tCam ’- whlc J 1 an 1 se * from the tower part not suppose it was so sweet to die,” said Francis 
and Irts ^ entanSled ’ “ d eSCap6S by htsS * urez - Spanish theologian. An agreeable ^r! 

Why does the water of a kettle run out of the W3S prevailing sentiment with them all. 
spout, when it boils ?—Because the lid fits so tightly, V' ,' , XpeCt f d th f , stieam tf > terminate in the dash 
that the steam cannot lift it. up and escape; being con -1 1C 01 ' ren « «md they found it was losing itself in 
fined, therefore, in the kettle, it presses on the water, e § en “ e st current. The whole of the faculties 
with great power, and forces it out of the spout. 'Cem sometimes concentrated on the placid enjoy- 
Wliat causes the rattling noise, so often made by nerd * I lie day Arthur Murphy died, he kept ke- 
the lid of a saucepan or boiler?—The steam, seeking ? eat,n £ from Pope : 

to escape, forces up the lid of the boiler, and the “ Taught half by reason, half by mere decay 

weight of the lid carries it back again: tliis being To welcome death, and calmly pass away*'* 
done frequently, produces a rattling noise. For does the calm partake of the sensitiveness of 

If the steam could not lift up the lid of the boiler, sickness. There was a swell in the sea the dav Col 
how would it escape? — If the lid fitted so tightly that in^wood breathed his last nnnn tLfl . 7,' 

the steam could not raise it up, the boiler would burst la d been the ~ of lns nlZ rl , Wh,t ‘ h 

into fragments, and the consequences might be fatal, pressed a fear rlnt ho Fr Jp a P^ ain Thomas ex- 
Wbat becomes of the steam ? for it -on vanishe S .-fS da t he t0ssin S ?< 

After it has been condensed into mist, it is dissolved by, f ^ -^hornai,. he replied, I am now m 

the air, and dispersed abroad as invisible vapour. s a e n which nothing m this world can disturb me 
And what becomes of the invisible vapour?—Being 1101 ] 6 * 1 am ( v ,n £ i ai *d am sure it must be consola- 

lighter than air, it ascends to the upper regions of tlie'? 1 7 to ^ ou » an . d ad wko Ioy e me, to see how comfort- 
atmosphere, where, being again condensed, it eontri- 1 * A am C( ?ming to my end.” 

butes to form clouds. A second and common condition of the dyin<r is to 

Why does a metal spoon left in a saucepan retard ,e lost t° themselves and all around them] in° utter 
the process of boiling ?—Because the metal spoon, inconsciousness. Countenances and vestures might 
being an excellent conductor, carries off the heat from* many cases suggest that, however dearl 

«« 1 i _ ! . J -rp i 11. _ _ .1 ~_ 1 1 1 c r . 7 u ^ au w tile fA- 


TTn 1 . . . . . , . . . . _ --o-v/il XI 111 - tllaL. nnWPVPr / pq/ fr\ fliA 

Wliy should toast and water, placed by the side of the water, and, as heat is carried off by the spoon, thermal world, an interior sensibility still rpmam A 
the sick, be made of burnt bread ?—Because the cliar- water takes a longer time to boil. lut we have the evidence nf thn <> ^ l remained, 

coal surface of burnt bread prevents the water from Why will a pot filled with water never boil, when ift at the eleventh hour £ d,SeaSe 

bei ^ aff l Cte ^ b ^ ^ 1C im P unties ? f the sick room * immersed in another vessel full of water also?-Be- jfferin-s were nitied hv f ^ ,e, * r su PP oscd 

Why should sick pei-sons eat dry toast, rather than cause water can never be heated above the boiling blank* MnntJilo 'i th 5 fnen 1 d ?’ ex,stence was 
bread and butter ?—Because the charcoal surface of point: all the heat absorbed by water after it boils, is orsp t ’ : t G ',, n stu ^ned by a fall from his 
tlie dry toast helps to absorb the acids and impurities employed in generating steam. orse, tore open In s doublet; but he was entirely 

of a sick stomach. Why does water clean dirty linen ?-Because it ^ kne - W . afterwards that he did it 

Why are timbers, which are to be exposed to damp, solves the stains, as it would dissolve salt. ' 51 ! tlie 1 ! 1,or ' 1 'ation ot the attendants. The delirium 

Charred?-—Because charcoal undergoes no change by Wliy does soap greatly increase the cleansing power ? VCI ’ w distressing to witness; but the victim 
exposure to air and water; in consequence of wliich, of water?—Because many stains are of a greasy na-l 1 * 3, , es , om as P rom a heavy sleep, totally ignorant 
imber will resist weather much longer, after it has ture; and soap has the power of uniting with greasy iat ie kas P a8S ®d days and nights tossing we irilv 
been charred. mat ters, and rendering them soluble in water. taking wildly. Perceptions which had'occupied 

Tobacco-Smoking on Public Health.—Sir could hardl > r be obliterated in the in- 

Charles Hastings read a valuable paper upon this , , , , _ the solution there is 'vet^' nr'^.'^l 10 ^ 'i" ed n* ado P t 

, . . . t .. e ,, „ ‘ • ‘ . ■ , An afflicted husbanTw^reTtifnmgtrom tUctuneral ™‘iinon tliereisyet a proof that the callousness 

tyect at the last meeting of the British Association . of his wife, when > friend asked him how he was. ls reaI ; ,n the unflinching manner in which bad sores 
r the Promotion of Social Science. Tobacco in the said he, pathetically, “I think I feel the are ro *'ed upon, that are too tender to bear touching 

rm of smoking is coining into use more and more la lk fS --— 1 ■ ■ * ^ ~? v ., 16n se . nse ,s restored. M herever there is insensi- 

nong all classes in Great Britain, and has a most “John ! John I the sun is up before you.” " v «7|;, ’yi J'; deat ", P reced f! deat1 ' itself, and to die 
leterious effect on public health. Sir Charles de- “ g ° ,ha " We haVe „ . f world .-London Quarterly. 

... 1 „ . ... How TO TAKE CARE OF THE HAIR. As 4 . a._. • 


matters, and rendering them soluble in water. 
Sir I——--- 


this 


.. r- ,i tj ■ | * * • . t An afflicted husbanTwas returning frbm*tTTc1uneral 

subject at the last meeting of the British Association , of his wife, when a friend asked him how he was. 

for the Promotion of Social Science. Tobacco in the '“Well.” said he, pathetically, 44 1 think I feel the 

1 1 . . r .0 0 • a ... 


I form of smoking is coming into use more and more 
among all classes in Great Britain, and has a most 
deleterious effect on public health. Sir Charles de¬ 
scribes the constituents of tobacco under three heads : 
Volatile Oil, Volatile Alkali, and Empyreumatic Oil. 
The second element contains narcotic and very poi¬ 
sonous qualities, similar to Prussic acid—a single drop 
being sufficient to kill a dog. Its vapor is so irritat¬ 
ing that it is difficult to breathe in a room in which 
even one drop has been evaporated. In smoking 
quarter of an ounce of tobacco, there is drawn into 
tbe mouth two grains or more of one of the most sub¬ 
tle of all known poisons. But the third element in 
tobacco, Empyreumatic Oil, is still more destructive 
of life. One drop applied to the tongue of a cat, pro¬ 
duced death in two minutes. The Hottentots are 
said to kill snakes in this way ; a drop on the tongue 
produces the death of th« reptile almost instantly. If 
such are the poisonous effects of this narcotic, how 
can it fail to injure J;he constitution and health of all 
using it ? The increased diseases of the stomach and 
brain may be attributed very much to tliis source. 
Such is the testimony of Sir Benj. Brodie and Prof. 
Solly, both of them standing at the head of the medi¬ 
cal profession in Great Britain. It is one of the most 
sad omens of the times, that tobacco-smoking is so 
much on the increase in this country—-particularly 
among the young. 


better for that little walk !” 


“John! John! the sun is up before you.” "Very-. • ’ , . P*CCeues death itself, aild to 

well; he has further to go than we have 1” 1<s ° l wake in another world .—London Quarterly 

How TO TAKE CARE OF THE HAIR.- As r 4 

, 1 .1 1 • of the orld.— An English cmrinppi* 

to men, we say, when the hair begins to fall Leonard Horner, is making some experiment?“r ^ 

out, the best plan is to have it cut short, !? e . of E tw} c°untu»g the layers of 

give it a good brushing with a moderately JUmnnaio^rflowinl. 1 yV. i! . lertt 

stiff brush while the hair is dry, then wash Sp,Mc‘Z*5"‘the '<> u“e ot 

the scalp, about the roots of the hair, a little Ueen'rtrt 

bay rum, brandy or camphor water. Do 7 h ] cl1 eutue btand*. 

these things twice a month—the brushing through the deposit. At the depth of thirty-nine 
of the scalp may be profitably done twice tta ol 

h week. Damp the hair with water every l 1Vjl B - , c » the finding of the pottery, together with 

. -i ^ i / the examination of the different lavera of ii^nn.u 

time the toilet IS made. Nothing ever made | Mr. Horner thinks lie h*H discovered traces of thc- 
is better for the hair than pure soft water, l 1 ? 00 the Christian 

if the scalp is kept clean in the way we have the creation of the world. r 

named. The Toothache.—“M y dear friend,” ga^ 

r lhe use of oils, of pomatums, or grease “Han cure your toothache in ten minutes.” “J 
of any kind, is ruinous to the hair of man it in pity ” “Instantly,” n 

or woman. We consider it a filthy practice, s „ me common kh.” They were produced 
almost universal though it be, for it gathers friend pulverized them, mixed them in equal 
dubt and dirt, and soils wherever it touches, tities, then wet a small piece of cotton, causi 
Nothing but pure soft water should ever be m,xed powder to adhere, aud placed it in uiy 

allowed on the heads of children. It is a ‘rTm h V‘‘ f ‘ h 7.7f, 8 n , ot cu 


The Toothache.—“M y dear friend,” gaid H , 
“lean cure your toothache in ten minutes.” “How?”' 
I inquired, *“Do it in pity*” “Instantly,” said he: 
“Have you any alum?” “Yes.” Bring it and 
some common salt.” They were produced. My 
friend pulverized them, mixed them in equal quan¬ 
tities, then wet a small piece of cotton, causing the 
mixed powder to adhere, aud placed it iii my hullow 
tooth. “There,” said he, “if that does not cure you 
I will forfeit my head. Y r ou may tell this to everv 

__1_UHaL __ . v 


, • ^vka xxiu,j icu uiis lo every 

dllterent practice that robs our women of one, and publish it every where* The remedy is ju- 

m Aof iujo n f i I n I 1 U aA^ma f’lllIlKlx* I f (1 q Vio A- xl * * ^ 


their most beautiful ornament, long before 
their prime; the hair of our daughters 
should be kept within two inches, until their 
^twelfth year.— Hall's Journal of Health. * , 


fallible.” It was as he predicted. On tbe introduc¬ 
tion of tbe mixed alum and salt, I experienced a 
sensation of coldness, aud with it cured the torment 
of the toothache. 


















, • RICHARD H. DANA, 

ON THE ASPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


We make the following extracts from the able ad¬ 
dress delivered by R. II. Dana, Jr., Esq., in Cam¬ 
bridge, on Monday evening, at the request of leading 
Republicans of that place, as reported verbatim in 
the Atlas and Bee. 

In reviewing the aspect of public affairs Mr. Dana 

said, he *aw nothing in the events of the last month 

which appalled him or proved sufficient to alter in 

the least any of the political opinions held by him for 

the last twelve years. \ * 

“The aspect of public affairs’* is the language used 
in your kiud note. What is the aspect of public af¬ 
fairs'! Six States—I would rather say the people of six 
States—have assumed lo secede, to form a southern 
confederacy. The people of nearly every other slave 
State—I am happy to say the news to-night, shows us 
Tennessee is uot with them (cheers)—nearly every 
other slave State claims the right of secession, uot as a 
revolutionary right, resting on moral foundations, but 
as a legal arid constitutional right. They threaten to 
exercise that right unless we accede to certain terms. 
And Virginia stands forth in this attitude. She says 
to the government of the United States: “We claim 
the rigjt of secession as a constitutional right; we are 
about to exercise it in a certain event; and in the 
meantime we stand as the guardian and protector 
of every State that has seceded; if the government of 
the United States attempts to coerce one citizen of one 
State that has seceded to the performance of his duty 
under the constitution, we shall consider it as war upon 
Virginia.” And Virginia, occupying this attitude, if 
not of treason, at least of aiding and abetting in trea¬ 
son, ealls upon her sister States, in a sort of lull in her 
present proceedings, to meet with her and confer to see 
bow they can save the Union. 

There is no pending question before the country. 
You understand me, gentlemen, there is no pending 
question. There is no question but what is raised. 
There is nothing to be done by Congress except a tar¬ 
iff. A President has been elected. No measures are 
proposed. I think, gentlemen—you will agree with 
me, 1 hope, and all agree that I do not at all misstate 
the condition of public affairs when I say—the demand 
upon us is this—some new powers and rights to be 
conceded to slavery are the terms upon which we may 
carry on the government. Have I not stated the ques¬ 
tion correctly—some new powers and rights to be 
granted to slavery, as the terms upon which we can 
carry on the government? My purpose is to «etate it 
fairly. I can see it in no other light. 

Mr. Dana proceeded to say, that for one, he would 
not buy the right to carry on the government on any 
terms whatever; still less will we do it when these 
terms are ignoniinuus. But this was not all the 
question. * 

This groat movement at the South, though it takes 
that form, and in the minds of the leaders and most of 
the actors, is simply and nakedly a revolutionary act, 
for the purpose of extorting new terms favorable to 
slavery, to break down the majority party, to humili¬ 
ate the free labor sentimeut of the country, and to 
reinstate the slave power in its domination—though 
that is unquestionably, to my mind, the leading ob¬ 
ject, yet the movement must rest upon something 
more. 

It does rest, to some extent, upon fears, suspicions, 
misapprehensions, and dissatisfactions, of a large por¬ 
tion of the southern people. Now, the problem is, can 
we address ourselves to the fears and suspicions of the 
southern people, however ill-founded, minister to these, 
and remove all unnecessary causes of offense, without 
surrendering or impairing the power of the govern¬ 
ment, and without making any concession to slavery? 

We stand between two dangers. Ou the one hand, 
in our desire to conciliate, to remove fears and doubts 
and suspieions, we are in danger, practically, of ac¬ 
knowledging the right of secession. If we do not ac¬ 
knowledge secessiou as a right, we are in danger of 
practically establishing it as a resource, which a de¬ 
feated minority may at all times take. And on the 
other hand, gen ernen, we are in this danger—we are 
in danger of treating this subject in too formal, theo¬ 
retic aud pedantic a manner, standing upon the theory 
of government, and not treating it, as it should be 
treated, as a practical thing. And in order to settle 
this question satisiactorily, in our own minds, there 
are certaiu things we ought to do. How can we tell, 
gentlemen, what is a concession to slavery 1 How 
can we telf what is purchasing the right to carry on 
the government, and what is merely ministering to the 
fears, the doubts, the suspicions of a poople, unless we 
know what our preseutrelations to slavery arel 

I therefore propose; fellow-citizens—and I hope I 
may not be tedious in doing it,—to enquire what are 
the present relations of the national government to 
slavery. Because, I hold it to be true that every man 
in America is bound—he owes it to himselt ana he 
owes it to all his fellow-citizens, he owes it to the fu¬ 
ture_thoroughly to understand this subject. You 

cannot justify yourselves because your party does tbis 
or does not do that. I understand this subject if I can 
understand it. I have endeavored to give thought to 
it, and consideration; aud I hope the view I takeol it 
may meet with your approbation. 

What then, gentlemen, are the actual relations of 
the general government to slavery to-day? This sub¬ 
ject is pretty well understood, but still it is well 
enough to revive it in our minds. I will try not to be 
tedious in doing so; I will confine myself to that which 

is practically related to the present. 

When the constitution of the United States was 
adopted, there werethirteeu States. Ot those, six were 
nominally slave Stmt** Tc two of those six it was 


slavery would soon be abolished, mere 
was hope of abolishing it in Virginia and North Caro¬ 
lina. The common impression was that negro labor 
Iwas necessary in Georgia and South Carolina. Wheth¬ 
er »t would be iu tjie form of slavery as it now exists, 
or in some modified form of slavery, or whether it 
would ever be abolished, was uncertain; but almost 
without exception, every man in the South recognized 
that slavery was an evil, a wrong, an anomaly, a re¬ 
proach, which they must deal with as best they could, 
and which, as a matter of conscience, they would not 
extend. 

Now there are certain relations which we stand in to 
slavery, which were not matters of concession and 
oomproiiise; there are others that were. There are 
compromises. Although the constitution of the Uni¬ 
ted Slates, after the acceptance of the people breathed 
into it the breath of life, and it became a living thing, 
was no compact, but a government—its statutes and 
edicts were no proposals, and recommendations and 
treaties, but laws, which would imprison a man and 
bang a man, yet the constitution arose out of compact 
and concession. What are those relations which are 
not matters of compromise'! 

Oue is this. The domestic institutions and relations 
were purely matter of State control. That is the 
fundamental principle of our government. All the do¬ 
mestic institutions, each Slate regulates absolutely for 
itself. Over these, the u&tional government has no 
ooutrol. We were all equally interested in that; and 
that is the key-note ot tne difference between our na¬ 
tional and State governments. Those persons who tell 
you Congress has no control over slavery in the States, 
—that the right to regulate slavery is guaranteed to 
each State,—misapprehend the position. The fortifi¬ 
cation of slavery in the States rests upon a deeper 
foundation than that. It is because slavery is ODe of 
the domestic relations that Congress cannot touch it; 
and the same power in Congress which could abolish 
slavery in Carolina could.establish slavery in Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Now, from the beginning, all men, of all seotions 
of the country, of all opinions and all interests, have 
agreed that all the domestic relations, slavery included, 
are matters solely of State control. No men desire 
that more than we do. It frees us from all responsi¬ 
bility lor slavery, and guarantees us, in our States, 
the control of all our domestic institutions. 

The constitution cannot be altered in that respect, 
except by a vote of three-fourths of the States. No 
sane man, I think, can believe that the general govern¬ 
ment desires to obtain control over slavery in the 
States, or that it could ever obtain the vote of three- 
fourths of the States for that purpose. 

But lest there should be auy person so insanely 
panic stricken as to fear that, and quite as rnnch for 
the purpose of stripping from the rebellion all its dis¬ 
guises, it has been proposed Shat that principle of our 
constitution shall be made even more unalterable than 
it is now—that no change shall be made in the consti¬ 
tution, giving Congress power over the domestic rela¬ 
tion unless by the conseut of all the Stales. 

The next subject which was not a matter of conces¬ 
sion was that of the suppression of insurrection. It 
is provided in the constitution that the general govern¬ 
ment shall suppress an insurrection against the State 
authorities, whenever called upon. There is no speci¬ 
fic provision that we shall suppress servile insurrec¬ 
tion; but we are to suppress insurrections against the 
law of the State, and we are to suppress the insurrec¬ 
tions of slaves, not because the insurgents are slaves, 
but because the insurrections are against the law of 
the State. I believe no man has ever questioned that 
obligation of the general government; and the States 
are bound, upon the requisition of the general govern¬ 
ment, to furnish them aid to suppress all insurrections 
agaiost the State authority whether of slaves or of froe 
men. 

And it has been proposed, in order to quiet fears and 
apprehensions, that there may bo laws passed to pre¬ 
vent the inciting of insurrections of slaves of other 
States. I desire to be explicit upon this point. It is 
the duty of the general government when called upon 
by the State, to suppr<si insurieotion, and it is the 
duty of the States when called upon by the President, 
to furnish their quota for that purpose. 

I was not in the oountry at the time of the insurrec¬ 
tion of John Brown. I think it was an advantage 
over most of you here, that I was able to read the 
whole narrative in the antipodes, on the quiet shoios 
of the Pacific Ocean. It* seemed to me to be a crazy 
acd very insignificant attempt,—viewed from that dis¬ 
tance. I could scjb the courage and heroism of Brown; 
but, to my mind, there was such an unmistakable vein 
of iusanity running through it that I Could not feel 
the admiration for it that one docs for courage or¬ 
dinarily. I saw and recognized the bombast and the 
bravado of Virginia; and I recognized too, beyond 
that, the attempt to use lhat insurrection for party and 
political purposes, which was made almost all over the 
South, azd, I am ashamed to say, to a very great ex¬ 
tent at the North. I could easily see that under the 
excitement, and a certain admiration for the heroism 
of Brown, the indignation produced by the absurd con¬ 
duct of Virginia and Governor Wise, and, also, resent¬ 
ment for the political "purposes for which it was at 
tempted to use it, due allowance was not made for the 
language held at the Norfch; and, I must say, I wish 
there might been a more explicit speech at the North 
upon that point. I think it wits due the South that 
they should understand clearly whether the people at 
the North intend to ferment insurrection or not. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

I do not mean to say that any blame is to be reqfed 
anywhere in particular, because I think, uuder the 
circumstances, the people did not feel inclined to say 
a great deal. They did not think much of the affair, 
tram beginning to end. But still, I wish the speech 
had been a little more explicit. And, for myself, I 
say that my feeling is somewhat this: when a man is 
escaping from slavery, it is a question between his free¬ 
dom and his master’s money. 

If he escapes, the • result is freedom for him and his 
posterity forever, and his master loses money only, 
and in a question between fieedom and money, the 


sympathies ot every man who is a man, go with free¬ 
dom. (Cheers.) But an appeal to arms is a war of 
the races. They meet on the equality of the battle 
field aud the victory goes to the strongest; aud I con¬ 
fess that when I consider what the white race is, and 
what the black race is, what civilization is, and what 
the white race is and always has been, and what the 
black race is and always has been,—and this doctrine 
of the races has impressed itself on my mind much 
more than before, from what I have seen of the races 
during the last year and a half,—I confess that in a 
contest like that, my duty and my sympathies would 
go with my own race. (Applause.) I know it is a 
contest for freedom, but it is a contest fur life and for 
freedom of both sides, because slavery is to end when 
it begins. One race is to go up and one to go down. 
It is a question of extermination or banishment or 
subjugation, or all three. And I have not arrived at 


that degree of philanthropy that I desire to see the 
black race controlling all that vast country and our 
own white, civilized race driven out, subjugated, cr 
exterminated. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dana next proceeded to speak of the rendition 
of slaves. The oath to support the Constitution in¬ 
cluded the obi gation to abide by the laws of Con¬ 
gress, and the fugitive slave law was-one of them. 
Looking at it in a constitutional point of view we re¬ 
turn the fugitive not because be is a slave, but be¬ 
cause he is a person owing labor in another State. 
He had never taken the ground that no slave sh;uld 
be carried back from Massachusetts. 

We must look at the Constitution as we would at a 
a beautiful statue. I1‘ there is a delict which 
we can strike off \ye must do it. But if the de¬ 
fect be iu grain and cannot be removed without 
the destruction of the whole, then whether we shall 
keep the statue or break to pieces depends upon our 
judgment upon it as a whole. So as a moral being we 
look at the constitution of the United Slates. I ask 
no man to extenuate the horrors of the surrender of 
fugitives or the suppresion of insurrections, but I take 
the constitution as a whole. Could a constitution be 
formed without these clauses'! 

I believe everybody agrees that it could na\,. And 
if we should now rise up and expunge these clauses 
from the constitution, the Union would be broken by 
our act. Now, the Union of the United States of 
America we must view as the great peace preserver of the 
continent. We must look at it as it civilizes and subdues 
to tree labor a vast continent, and civilizes it by free 
institutions. We must look at it in all its defects as 
one of the two only lessons of liberty in the world. 
(Great cheering.) 

Without attempting to extenuate the defects of tho 
constitution, and the repugnance exhibited to some of 
its parts,—as they are inseparable, — the sensible and 
conscientious man must judge of it as a whole. And I 
say of the constitution as a whole, that though no hu¬ 
man constitution is anywhere near perfect, it can com¬ 
mend itself to the support, the obedience and the con¬ 
scientious oath of a conscientious man, (Applause.) 

Now, the only remaining question, I think, which 
we ought to consider, is, how nave these relations been 
observed by us 1 First, the principle that tho nation¬ 
al government cannot interfere with slavery within tho 
States. There has never been an attempt to do that. 
There has never been a public man, of any party, that 
has ever claimed the rignt to do that. There has never 
beon a platform of auy party lhat has not repudiated 
such attempt. And tho platform of the Republican 
party, for this last year, says: 

Resolved , That the maintenance Inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the light of each Stale lo 
order and control its own domestic institutions accord¬ 
ing to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of powers ou which the perfection and endur¬ 
ance of our political fabric depends; and we denounce 
the lawless invasion by armed force of tho soil ot auy 
State or Territory, no matter uuder what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

The next is the slave representation in Congre. a s. 
There has never been an attempt to escapo from that, 
though it has operated most grievously against us. 

The next is the Territories. When the constitution 
was framed the Territories were all free. There was no 
provision for the acquisition of any more Territories. 
Indeed, such acquisition by purchase or conquest was 
considered constitutional by Mr. Jeffersou himself. But 
what has been the result there 1 The North has uot 
been able to hold its own ground. Every acquisition 
of territory has been on the side of the South. 

Iu 1820, they refused to apply tho prohibition of 
slavery to the new territories. They claimed the right 
to one-half. From that they have gone forward until 
they have claimed the right to carry slavery over the 
whole of the Territories. Therefore, as to the Territo¬ 
ries, there has not ouly been no broach of faith oq the 
part of the North, but the North has yielded almost 
everything, and lost almost everything, and the South 
has advanced from agreeing that all the Territories 
should be free, to claiming that all should bo open to 
slavery. 

So iar as relates to the provision for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, I have only to say this: The South has 
mode just such laws as they have chosen to make. In 
1793 tbey passed their own law without objection. In 
1850 they made their own law. That law was so bad 
that no less than twenty men in the Senate of the Uni¬ 
ted States, in favor of the fugitive slave law, refused 
to vote for it—among them Col, Benton. Ho told 
them they had made the law so insulting to the North, 
so grating to their f* eling, had so made it to prostrate 
all the defences of freedom, and arm with every wea¬ 
pon tyranny, that it could not be executed. 

They re!used every amendment offered by Mr. Web¬ 
ster, and another offered by Winthrop, uuder the ad¬ 
vice of Col. Beaton. It was passed in the Sonate by 
fewer votes than enough to make a quorum, and in the 
House of Representatives—I think under the previous 
question—by southern votes, aided by a few northern 

_I believe but one New E.iglaud—votes. They had 

it their own way. They made it so bad that it was 
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EEKKYWARD BEECHER S LECTURE 

. BEFORE THE FRATFERIIT. 


The leoture at the Tremont Temple last evening wa9 
attended by a crowded audience, the building being 
full long before the hour. Charles W. Slack, Esq., the 
President of the Fraternity, introduced the lecturer, 
and at the same time announced that the lecture of 
next week will be by Mr. Curtis. If Chaplain Man¬ 
ning was not home in the Christmas holidays to lec¬ 
ture in his turn, the committee hoped to be able to 
prepare an entertainment of a different character, 
which would be acceptable to all. 

* Mr. Beecher commenced by arguing that where 
there wa* general prosperity and reasonable happiness 
( among the lower classes, there would generally be no 
dangerous excitements arising from the feelings. But 

ideas were longer lived than feeling, and idea with 
conscience behind it would fight all through time and 
all over space 

Some men would tell us the present war was the re¬ 
sult oi past-ions stirred up—that dangerous rneu had 
originated it. But it waj in reality a conflict of philoso¬ 
phies as deep as the heart of Jesus; the whole conti¬ 
nent was shook to its centre bv the struggle to decide 
whether the ideas of the North or the ideas of the 
South regarding the rights of man, should be predom¬ 
inant. * 

Id order to arrive at the root of the evil we had to 
go back a long way. A man had to fit himself for 
citizentbip by special means—he must be educated to 
bis own country and government—fora man might be 
a good man ana not a good citizen. A man must be 
educated to the ideas on which bis government stood 
before be could be a good citizen. In a monarchy, the 
citizen’s duty was to hear and obey. An American 
citizen was a very different creature, who made laws 
and made magistrates and unmade them at will. 

The question divided i self into three heads—the 
ideas on which the government stood: the structure 
and administration of the government; aad the 
special duties of the citizen. 

There were governments that were neither pure re¬ 
publican or pure monarchies—patchwork governments 
— as in England. The result was that one element was 
steadily gbiuing on tbe other—democracy had been 
steadily encroaching on aristocracy 'here, and all that 
caused the dislike of us was the effort of nobility to I 
maintain their equipoise against American ideas. I 
Coupled with this was commercial rivalry. Present I 
governments in the old world accreted on a mouarchi- I 
cal centre—this American government-xisted first to I 
philosophical ideas, and those ideas were published I 

i alf a century before they took form in organize* I 

tion. . I 

There were those who railed against radicalism— I 
but they only railed agaiu-t the radicalism of t reat | 
truths and great justice while they admired the rarti. I 
caht-m of money getting wb>ch sacritic.d everything I 
to mammon. The apostle John was a radical, and ad- I 
vised to apply the axe to the root of the tree,—aad I 
Btr< d, finding he was going to strike at his root, out I 
John’s hfad off, John’s master was a radical, and all I 
in this day who advocate ju&tice and truth are ho jted I 
at a® raeicals. The men who fashioned this country I 
aje those who were despised in their day, who loved I 
principle more than anything else. And so is it I 
to-day. I 

Mau bad ih him divinity and immortality—his origin I 
and his desiiuy—coming trora God and going to God. I 
Two theories have swallowed up all others—one hv*ld- I 
ing that man is to be wholly shaped by influence* in I 
this world, and what a time the world has had in rats- I 
ing up keepers of men, from kings to priests—and it I 
paid to keep them. But the other th-ory believed I 
that he was a republic in himself, and able to maintain I 
bis own equipoise. The keepers of m«u have always I 
been well paid for keeping them, aud to get meu I 
through life with as little damage as possible to the I 
State. Govemois in the history of the world have I 
been God’s nuisances, and man would have been bet- I 
ter without them. Now the body is not maa, but the I 
soul is the man, stored with dignities unrevealed, h*»ar- I 

ii g instincts ot homesickness, seeking for eternal life I, 
and truth, puzzled at the conflict between his spiritual I 
and his rnoital life. Man is not weakened, mau is not I 
destroyed, but goes on from age to ace augmenting I 
and rising and strengthening. Whether his divine 
soul are natural rights, and be has the right to have 
ail those privileges which shall raise him to his true 
position m the world of spiritual life. This divine 
right to open bim6elf up to the highest development 
and take as much of air and sun as he n*eda, is the 
right of all men. of all colors and all conditions. 

Our theory declares that mau’s tatu.al rights ante- ; I 
date kings aad magistrates. A king is but a man I 
placed in temporary power. The i«ea that man was i I 
immortal, divine, and possessed himself, struck at the I 
v **ty root of dei-potinn, and whatever becomes of 
American governments, the American idea wiP be 
come universal God gave man his own nature, aud I 
Christ, in his parable, after stripping man of all power 
and possession, said, “inasmuch as ye did it unt* the 
1 ast of these, ye did it unto me,” thus placing the I 
poorest man in the very bosom of God, and on a level 
w ub his nature. I 

The greatness of man’s nature, Mr. Beecher argued 
in a lorcible and eloquent manner, was not developed I 
1 ere. This was bis first summer, here he was iocora- I 
plete, but it was th* second summer that gave him bis 
tiue estimate—alter the frosts of death should pass 
over bint, and he should b« developed in the perfected I 
grandeur of bis nature This doctrine it was that shed 
a gleam of light into the slave's cabin, and upon the | 
serf’s brow, and over tbe poor of ourownlaad, and 
said you have a poor lot here, but your destiny is in¬ 
conceivably grand. This it wa«, this doctrine, that 
gave man his true pcsirion id this world. 

I he piepie must be thoroughly educated in and go 
back to the fullest support ot the great ideas on which 
our nation was founded. It was for them alone we 
w»*re battling to day. | 

Every gun fired from the heights of Fredericksburg, 
fecutb of the Rapt ahannock, thundered forth the 
•fsejtioh, “man is owned by his superiors; nun is the 
slave ol man.” Every gun flora this side eoboed, 
maD is born free, and ha* c-rtaiu iuaJi*»naole rights ” 
ai d those which did not, wasted their powder on the 
air J ids trouble was not originated to-day. It began 
when God determined to make a man ani the devil 
determined to prevent ai d neutralize him. The devil 
wm» a conservative from tbe beginning. I 

Mr. Beecher showed how the verv idea of human 
rights bad been obliterated from the school hooks dur¬ 
ing the last half century, to s-cure for the u wide cir¬ 
culation in the slave States. He also paid a tribute to 
woman in her sentiments, as higher, purer, nobler 
than man. and when woman joined her vot- a s to man's 


you would see a relorm in politics. A woman that 
had brought up six sturdy sons knew mor* of legisla¬ 
tion than the President of the United States. Gov¬ 
ernment was not intended to be superior to society, 
but God meant it to be parr of society. 

Politics to-day was a wrangling, maggotty mass of 
corruption. There was need for a reform, lor the 
ci acge that should make politics honorable, for bon- 
o able men to see that those who were like ttiemshould 
b* placed in power. Iu considering the foreign ele¬ 
ment, Mr. Beecher said there was nothing to fear, but 

even thing to hope from it. The German, the Irishman, 
the Eigli(?btc»n, tbe Scotchman, the Italian, w»nt 
drwn into tbe American stomach and were digested in 
a single generation. They became lost in the great 
body politic iu a very few years. 

In the next place Mr Beecher argued that it was a 
shame for a minister not to preach polit e*, and showed 
how unchristian was the conduct of the minister in 
Boston wbo on Thanksgiving Dav kppt clear of poli¬ 
tics—when the freedom of 4 000,000 people and the des¬ 
tinies of a great nation and tbe cause of God in the 
wcrJd were being battled for in tbe great political 
struggle which was shaking tbe continent that day. 

1 here were but two alternatives in this day—seces¬ 
sion and emancipation—we bad to homogenize this 
country or be divided. Secession would leave us free, 
but with eur skirts cut off, aDd our usefulness forever 
crippled. All tbe States must have free institutions 
alike, or else there would b« a slave kingdom along, 
side et us. armed to tbe teeth, and forever threatening 
us or waging endless war against ns. * 

In the closing portion of hi* lecture, Mr. Beecher re 


« I ■ , - ' --- uio urpii !■< 

able enough I do not know yet, but bis h«art is rights 
"}* e “ * 01 hl8 I ftfreat across the Rappahannock, 

IX f ST 8e T ei l brave men, many of them 

h < be8tb £° d of New England, that had been aacri- 

frShL*? u Wy r Bank within me - Itie hard 

a TK b .* uI locked again, I gathered up my 

c< urage, for I believe tbis is God’s cause. If my faith 
was simply in human wisdom and power I might fal- 
rer, but I believe this is a conflict that is as great as I 
n J ubtl oe, and true to the laws of nature and of 

® t,d ca “ not b « shaken. And though we 
> er !£ a f ew honr *> aa wished to do, yet 
triumph bat U18 k° Q 8 cauee > and mu *t sooner or later 

Mr. Bsecber’s lecture occupied about an hour and a 

halt it its delivery, and to the end was listened to with 

be utmost attention by the large audience. There 

was Request applause, and the dry humor aod touches 

Si wb, ® h the leoture was diverified elicit¬ 

ed the heartiest laughter. 

HR RACHEL V. JOHXiON OX THE WAR AND INTER 

V1NTION. 

The Georgia papers publish an elaborate address do- 
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I the country. Mr. Johnson has just been chosen Senator 
to the Confederate Congress from Georgia. Mr. John¬ 
son said:— 

“Tbe past justifies cheering hopes for the future. 
Considering our inferiority in numbers and equipments, 
the paucity of our means at the beginning of the con¬ 
test, and tho fact that we are thrown entirely uporfour 
own resources, being cut off' from supplies through the 
ordinary channels of foreign commerce, it is wonderful 
that we have not been overwhelmed. The old world 
standi amazed at the success of our armies. Since the 
war began we have fought more Rattles and won morei 
victories than were ever crowned within the same space 
of time. The balance of victories is largely in our favor, 
the zeal ot our people is undiminished, and the courage 
of our soldiery as indomitable as in the first hour of en¬ 
thusiasm when they rallied. Oar energies are being 
strengthened, our resources multiplied and developed" 
and c»r armaments of every kind augmented. We . 
have no reason to give up the contest. There is no re- ! 
treat but in chains and slavery, no submission but in 
dishonor and degradati«. 1 

“It is a truth which we ought to know and appreci¬ 
ate as necassary to the development of all our energies 
aad resources, that we must stand alone in this war. 
If we succeed, we must do so by our own might, under 
the favor of heaven. We have not the heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy, nor need we expect the aid of a single nation of 
the earth. The indulgence of delusive hopsa on this 
score has done us injury. It’Tias encouraged some de- , 
gree of apathy among the people, and I presume it is 
the main reason why our government in tho beginning I 
did not exert its utmost power to create or procure a , 
navy. It was said France could not dispense with to¬ 
bacco, nor Eagland with cotton, and from this was ar¬ 
gued a speedy raising of the blockade, recognition and 
close of the war. I never entertained these expecta¬ 
tions. It is too gratifying to the jealous thrones of 
Europe to see the Union ruptured and the people cutting 
each other’s throats. Indeed I/ear, rather than hope 
for, the intervention of foreign powers. If it should 
ever come, it will be either when we cease to need it, or 
when we may be so enfeebled and exhausted as to be 
compelled to accept on torras—terms humiliating to us, 
but aggrandizing to them. If it comes, it will be for 
their benefit, not ours. 

“ Reasons control the policy of Great Britain. She 
does without our cotton because she desires to cripple 
our monopoly of its productioo f and at the same time 
encourage its sufficient growth in some of her own de- , 
pendencies. She may ndt be able, but her Ministry 
evidently thinks she can do so. Hence, though her negro 1 
philanthropy is hollow-hearted, yet she will rejoice at 
the overthrow of slavery here, because it will destroy 
this important branch ot our agriculture. 

“ Again, she will not provoke war with the United 
States, lest it might re-unite the North and South for 
common defence. She doss not know how wide and 
deep is the gulf between the two sections. She wants 
to make it wider, and deeper and impassable. Hence 
she pats both sections on the shoulder, professes to 
sympathize with both, and pretends to neutrality, while 
she drives an unrestricted commerce with the Nmh. 

“Nor should it be overlooked that while she consumes 
our cotton, she also receives heavy exportations of 
breadstuff's from the grain-growing States of the North¬ 
west. The annual export of these to Great Britain 
amounts to many millions. Hence, if the blockade of 
our ports cuts off' her supply of cotton, war with the 
United States could, to the extent of these figures, cur- 
tiil her breadstuff’s. I throw out these suggestions to 
show the futility of any hope from' foreign aid, and the 
absolute necessity of concentrating ail our elements of 
strength—physical, moral and mental—for the achieve¬ 
ment of our independence.” 

Vice-President Stephens was present during the de¬ 
livery of Mr. Johnson’s speech, and was called out, but 
declined to make any remarks. 


An Austrian Opinion of the American 

War. 

Our Minister to Austria, Mr. Motley, iu his cor¬ 
respondence with the Secretary of State, sends to 
Mr. Seward an extract from wbat he styles “a re¬ 
markable series of popers in the principal journal 
j of Austria, in which the course of our campaign is 
| criticized, sometimes severely, but never ungener- 
ourly; always with talent, and with thorough 
knowledge of the subject, topographically aud 
I strategically, and with a firm disposition to do 
; justice.” 

j This writer speaks as follows of tho withdrawal of 

our armies from James river: — 

I “ It is not to be wondered at, then, if the Gsa- 
eral-m—Chief of the Army of the Potomic in 
haste lo save the anny intrusted to him from the 
dangers surrounding it, even from c rtuia destruc¬ 
tion ; fiom a noose, in fact, which required only to 
be drawn a little more closely together in order to 
j MifT cate ihe soul of the Union. The manner in 

.1 which he acquitted himself of this most difficult of 

all military tasks redounds to his infinite honor, 
and places him at ouce iu the ranks of tnose mem¬ 
orable commanders whose names history treasures 
j for posterity ; men who, if they have, perhaps not 
! had the art to chain victory to their banners, pos¬ 
sessed, at any rate, the fortitude, the audacity, aud 
the circumspection to rescue their armies from ini- 
j pending ruin. * * * The American General 
; has made a thorough study of war iu the swamps 
cf the Cbickahominy, and has made himself a cora- 
pletc master iu that most difficult of professions. 

* * * Bellas manifested the unquestioned tal- 
ent to save bis army, in a manner not sufficiently to 
be admired, out of the most desperate of situations 
Moreau made himself immortal by his famous re¬ 
treat from the Uler to the Rhine in the year I7il6. 
"Ny hat is due to the American Gener ^n-Chief, who 
conducted, with amorally and pbysioally exhausted 
j array, thiough a swumpy, pathless country, cover- 
| ed with, aucieut forests, and iu face of an enemy 
I« outnumbering him two to one, the most classical of 
all retreats lecorded in military history, without a 
single disaster I” 

Mr. Motley adds : “the press of Austria has, on 
tbe u hole, been friendly to uur cause. An extract 
or two from a recent number of one of the most 
widely-circulated journals of Vienna, may be in- 
tt-ieating to you, written, as it is, iu my opinion, 
with singular talent.” 

r i he following is tbe extract: 

14 Tbe defeat of the great armies of the Confeder¬ 
ates, which bad pressed into Maryland, near Hagers¬ 
town, and were then compelled to retreat into Vir¬ 
ginia, and the proclamation issued by President Liu- 
coh’ on the 22d o! September, abolisaing slavery 
after Jan. 1, form a turning point in American I 

events, ^ur Uondon correspondent, with judgment 

unclouded by tbe language of tbe English press, 
which is almost unanimously' favorable to the South 
and to the cause of slavery, makes the following 
observations concerning the new situation iu 
America: ; 

, 1 short campaign in Marylau^ has decided 
toe fate of tbe American civil war, however the for- 
tune of war, for a longer or shorter time, may hover 
between the contending parties. It was formerly 
developed in this journal that the contest for the 
possession of the border states was the contest for 
the sovereignly of the Union, and tbe confederacy 
has been defeated in this struggle, which it under¬ 
took under most favorable circumstauces, which can 
never occur again, 

“‘Maryland was justly considered the head, 
Kentucky the arm of the slavery party in the border 
states; Maryland s capital, Baltimore, was sup¬ 
posed to be maintained in its loyalty by force, it 
was a dogma not only of the South, but of tbe 
Noith, that the appearance of the.confederates in 
Mary land would give the signal for a rising of the 

coin” 100 €H ma * 8e ayailJbt the “ ^eilites of Uin- 

“ # be a , ca8 ° not ool F of military suc¬ 

cess but of moral demonstration, which should 
electrize the Southern elements in all the border 
states, and carry them irresistibly into the vortex 

a and f W “j iiDgt0n wa3 t0 fall > FMadel- 
En ,h t ^ eatene< }* New York to ba bartered 
doubtful The simultaneous invasion of Keotucky 

al ,? n ’ situation, and resources the most 
important of tbe border states, was, if considered, 

as an isolateddemQnstrat'on.ouiy a diversion, dop- 

ported by decisive successes iu Maryland, it would 
overwhelm the Union party in Tennessee, outflank 
Missouri, secure Arkansas.and Texas, threaten 
New Orleans and above all, transfer the war to 

nf ihi n eCeD m Bl 8 ‘“ te °f ‘be Nortb, the possession 
of which would subdue the North as entirely as 
that ot Georgia would subdue the Houth. 

c « nted « r * t i e ftr ®y in Ohio would cut off the U 

u estern from the Eastern states, aud would tight 

the eoemy from bis own centre. ' ! 

tbe main rebel arui y *n 

lt Vi ^®‘' tuuk ^ invasion carried forward, 
as it was, with little energy, and never meeting with 
popular sympathy, snnnks to an ioaizniticant guer- 
n la lucursmn. Even the occupation' of Louisville 
would now ODly unite the •' giants of the West * 
’ h *i “i?" ea °f I 0 "*- Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, m 

the Sm Jh J 8 8DCh .l t V he 0D8 wh,oh descended on 
the houth during the first glorious Kentucky cam- 

pajgu. ^ 

thp * he M “7 Iand campaign has proved that 

roil P urmL ti VaD p Dgl0 the WttVes of fi «ce8Sion to 

t h Z n the n ^ otomac aud U P the Ohio. The 
k outh is compelled to the defensive, but ooly in the 

ZrZTnVS K e P° 88ibi,it 7 its success De? 
pnved of the border states wedged in between the 

FW^ 1 h P1 ° D th ° VVeSt aDd tde Atlantic oq the 
L uVA t ^ aS 1 n0 T/ 0l,qUered DOtb ing-but a grave. 

^ ue should not forget for moment that the 
k.oucbrons possessed the Border States, and govern- 

wm pU^d UCI ^»rt h ^ the baijn f of the rebellion 
was planted. \\ hat they desired was the terri- 

de?ItatJ^ Cy UT ® ] ° St *5® terr i tori e8 *ith the bor- 




















it would really seem that the only semblance 
of an argument that Western Virginia can 
urge in behalf of her claim, when she has not 
satisfied the requirements of the constitution, 
is that Virginia is not represented in Congress, 
such non-representation being the consequence 
of the disloyalty and rebellion of a portion of 
the state in which the applicants have no part 
or sympathy, but in consequence of which they 
are deprived of rights which they regard as 
fiacred and invaluable. But this only removes 
the difficulty a step further back, and we are 
again confronted with the constitution, which 
unconditionally forbids the erection of a state 
Within the jurisdiction of another state, or its 
formation at all without the consenf of the leg¬ 
islature of the state out of which it is formed. 

Now, either Virginia is still a state of the 
Union, or she is not. If not, then the right of 
Recession is conceded, and every state that wills 
it can go out of the Union at its pleasure—a 
doctrine too monstrous to be entertained. If 
ahe is still in the Union—and on that theory 
only is the assertion of the federal authority 
over her to be defended—then the constitution 
expressly and unconditionally forbids the erec¬ 
tion of a state within her jurisdiction, or the 
formation of one out of her territory without 
the consent of her Legislature. 

Looking honestly and fairly at the whole 
subject, it strikes us that the only way in which, 
for the pi'esent, the territory called Western 
Virginia can be represented in Congress is as a 
loyal part of the state of Virginia , and in this 
way the loyal people of that section will reap, 
in conjunction with the position they hold in 
the state, nearly all the advantages they would 
achieve were their claim conceded. As the 
Union arms achieve victories in the rebel sec¬ 
tions of the state the loyal Governor will be 
recognized, aDd the sway of the loyal people 
will be everywhere extended. Then they can 
convene the Legislature and achieve their ob¬ 
ject constitutionally. • _ * V IB 

The Coming New Race of Men. 

T HE tide of human life is ever sweeping on 
towards the grave. Generation follows 
generation to its long home, as wave follows 
wave on the ocean. Of the race of men thaO 


• * mvov*. Keason conquers, after all, 

in the world’s history. * * * ’ 

‘ Nothing is easier than to show up apparent incon¬ 
sistencies and sesthetical shortcomings in many of 
v C p 0^ Lincoln’s actions.of state, as is doae by 
ihe English Pindars of slavery, the Times, Saturday 
Review, and tutti quanti, 

“ And y et, in the history of the tfnited States and 
ol humanity, Lincoln will take his place immediately 
next to Washington ! Is this then altogether with¬ 
out meaning iu our days, when the insignificant on 
tois side the Atlantic drapes it°elf so melo-dramati- 
cally, that in the New World the important strides 
about in every day clothes ? * * * 

“ Hegel has observed that, in truth, comedy stands 
higher than tragedy—the humor of reason above 
its pathos. If Mr. Lincoln does not possess the pa¬ 
thos of historical action, be possesses thorougnly 
its humor. Iu what a momeut does he issue the 
proclamation abolishing slavery on January 1,1863? 
In the very moment in which the Confederacy, as 
an independent power, had resolved, in the Rich¬ 
mond Congress, on proposing peace negotiations : 
in the same moment in whicn the slaveholders con¬ 
sidered their peculiar institution as much secured 
by their invasion of Kentucky as was their domin¬ 
ion over their countryman, the Kentuckian, Lin- 


Never was there a 


time when a thorough 
religious education for our children seemed 
to ns more important than the present; never 
was there a time when the Sunday-school 
seemed to occupy so glorious a position as 
now. In view of this, we would bid every 
Sabbath-school teacher God speed; we would 
encourage him to work hard and pray much. 
A better race of men is needed, and it belongs 
to the instructors of the young to say whether 
such a race shall be trained to supply the 
want. 

The last Thursday in February in every 
year is set apart as a day of prayer for God’s 
blessing upon the young. In all parts of 
the land mothers, fathers, and teachers are 
then praying for those they love, calling upon 
the Lord with strong cries and tears. But 
let not the subject be laid aside at any time. 
We want at all times more prayer and more 
work on this subject. Let a portion of every 
day be spent at it, and then, as we see the 
present race, little by little, passing away, 
our hearts will be rejoiced to see new men, 
better men, stepping into their places, and 
the blessing of the God of nations will rest 
upon ns. 

El^When travelling, if annoyed by bed-bugs 
rub camphorated spirits on the arms, legs, &c. 
and the bugs will not bite. 

Southern Confederation. —The Southern Con¬ 
federacy has chosen a President and Vice President, 
both of whom are careful men. The Vice President, 
Stephens, was originally a Douglas mau. He op¬ 
posed secession until it became a fixed fact in his 
State, and then only joined it doubtless for the pur¬ 
pose of moderating and controlling it. 

Jefferson Davis, is, personally, the last man who 
would be selected as a “fire eater.** He is a prim, 
smooth looking man, with a precise manner, a stiff, 
soldierly carriage, and an austerity that is at first 
forbidding. He has naturally, however, a genial 


A Iinotiy Question. 

The House of Representatives had before it 
yesterday a Bubject that has given rise to much 
discussion, and that is likely to turnish topics 
of debate almost interminable, that question 
being the right of Western Virginia to be ad¬ 
mitted into the Union as an independent state. 
The subject is undoubtedly one of great per¬ 
plexity, as much so perhaps as any that will 
spring up anting the fruits of this infamous re¬ 
bellion. Any hasty or immature decision of it 
would be matter ol regret. It is one that should 
be investigated thoroughly and looked at in ail 
its bearings. Master minds out of Congress as 
well as in should declare their views upon it. 
Whatever action is finally taken upon it will, 
in all probability, serve as a precedent for sim¬ 
ilar cases that may arise. Portions of rebel 
states may become loyal, and portions remain 
disloyal, and the case of Western Virginia 
come up in duplicate before Congress.— 
Indeed, it was intimated in debate yesterday, 
on what authority did not appear, that the Pre¬ 
sident's policy would look in this very direc¬ 
tion, the establishment of state organizations 
within 6tates, such organizations forming the 
nuclei of future loyal states. 

It is in this case as in some others. A state 
of thiDgs has arisen entirely different from any¬ 
thing contemplated by the framers of our or¬ 
ganic law, and the constitution therefore does 
not fully provide for it. They foresaw that a 
state might grow to that magnitude that it 
might wjsli to become two, or that a portion 
of a state, from local interest or other cause, 
might w ish to become a separate state, and for 
this state of things as a possible contingency 
and the natural result of growth and prosper¬ 
ity, they provided a rule in the constitution: 
“ No new state shall be formed or erected 
“ within the jurisdiction of any other state, 
“nor any state be formed by the junction 
14 of two or more states, or parts of states, with- 
4 ‘ out the consent of the legislatures of the 
44 states concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 

This language is explicit enough, and the 
rule is sufficient for all ordinary circumstances 
and times. In time of peace, in the absence 
of rebellion and of all attempts to destroy the 
Union, Western Virginia would not have de¬ 
sired the position she now wishes to assume, 
and if she had desired it and sought it in the 
manner she is now seeking it, her application 
would not have been eutertained for a moment. 
So far, we presume, all are agreed, and it is 
something, in the discussion of so knotty and 
perplexing a question, to take a position which 
both parties fully and unreservedly concede. 
Western Virginia may have done all that she 
could do under the circumstances to satisfy 
this pre-requisite of the constitution. She has 
only not satisfied it because the legislature of 
the stale has put it out of her power to com¬ 
ply with the conditions. But she has not done 
it, nevertheless. To all her pleadings that she 
has tried to get the legislature together, the 
answer will be that had the legislature been fa¬ 
vorably disposed in the matter, it would have 
convened and given the necessary permission. 
That it has refused to do this is presumptive 

evidence that her consent to the creation of a 
state out of Western Virginia is withheld. 


proof, 

coni- 


i/uivu itilu uiat ui wuiucu , aim, mac ic scarce evei 
occurs with the latter, unless occasioned by some 
sickness or disease. Another argument is, that bald¬ 
ness is never found on the head below where the hat 
comes. Dr. L., says, that the hair can never be re¬ 
stored, where baldness has existed sometime, and the 
scalp has assumed a glossy appearance. \ 

Krugelstein, a distinguished German writer, in 
a recent work, states from various results in his own 
experience, that consumption is communicated by 
the bedding of persons who have suffered or died of 
that disease; and, he believes, fevers, skin-diseases, 
ulcers, particularly, cancerous ones, small pox, and 
other diseases having a purulent or specific discharge 
are also communicated by clothes and bedding 
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uuo me water, or a blow struck upon 
ita surface, is heard with perfect distinctness, while 
the measured stroke of oars, and their peculiar grind¬ 
ing roll in the rowlocks, become perceptible to his 

nn r ,V°f g b m° re the 80X10(1 isaudrble to those who are 
on land.— Illustratpri .! \ r nfnm/ 


i -to burn all night in a 

ished, by putting huely p( 
:k part ot the wick. In thi 


Illustrated Natural History 


I • * GROOMING A HORSE. 

I . . • “ What do you give your horses to keep 

II _ them in such fine condition ?” asked a young 

I farmer of his neighbor, whos# team of bays 

were the pride ot*their owner, and the ad- 
miration of the village.—“ Oats, carrots, 
r and plenty of brush ' 9 was the reply, There 
is little need of insisting on the necessity ot 
good food, and plenty of it, to have a horse 
remain vigorous. Every one knows that 
bone, ana sinew, and muscle are manufac¬ 
tured from hay, oats, corn, &e., and that 
the raw material must be supplied to pro¬ 
duce the strong liuib, elastic step,and noble 
spirit, which makes a fine horse the univer¬ 
sal favorite he is. But the important part 
which the skin bears in the animal economy, 
and the necessity of properly cleansing and 
keeping it in healthy condition, are not 
fully appreciated. Rough staring coats, 
“ grease” or “ scratches,” inflammations, and 
a whole catalogue of diseases, find their 
origin in neglect of proper grooming. 

Jihe skin ot the horse, like that of other 
animals, not only affords protection to the 
parts within, but by the pores aflbrds an 
outlet to a large part of the waste of tha 
\ * body. In out-door life, the natural state of 

COMPLETE FARM HOUSE AND STABLE. the horse, this membrane becomes thickened * 

Designed for the New England Farmer, by G. E. Harney, Achitect, Lynn, Mass. «*nd tough, capable of resisting changes of 

t jjv 4 . ^ • .yiji t* ,1 , temperature; and by continual exercise, the 

In addition to the conveniences afforded by a j From the work-shop a door opens into the wood- J 3 are k ’ t J ivi free exit to ’ all 

former design for a Complete Farm House, we house, No. 15; this is 13 feet by 16, and con- £ he exhalations But this alone will not give 
have included in our present plan a large shed nects with the open carriage-shed, No. 16, 13 feet the smooth glossy coat which adds so great¬ 
er the market-wagons,, and a stable connected by 24. ly to the aaimal - s bcau ^. Confining the 

with the mam house, and furnishing room for The barn is planned as follows : No. 17, pas- horse to the stable, as is generally done for 
horses and carriages, pigs and hens, with ample sage leading to the privy and to the covered por- at least part of the year, renders his skin 
storage room for fodder in the loft. The arrange- tion of the pig-sty, No. 18. No. 19 is the yard tender, especially when he is kept warmly 
ment of the plans of the house and stable is as connected; No. 20 is a hen-coop, 9 feet by 18, blanketed. Expose him now to great 
follows : fitted up with a couple of rows of nests, and open- change of temperature; take him out and 

No. 1, the veranda, is 8 feet wide and extends ing upon the hen and stable manure yard, No. drive him until heated, return him to the 
across the whole front of the house; it opens into 21; No. 22 contains stalls for three horses, with stable, and let him stand uncared for over 

the main hall, No. 2, which is 11 feet wide and feeding troughs in front; No. 23 is a carriage- flight, even for an hour, the sensitive skin 

24 feet long; No. 3 is the parlor, 16 feet square ; shed and harness room, 18 feet square ; at No. 24 is ra P i( % chilled by the evaporation of the 

No. 4, living room, 16 feet by 20, furnished with a —in the yard—is a pump with a horse-trough at- sweat > tile pores are suddenly closed, and 

large closet, No. 9, under front stairs. Crossing a tached. often a cold, a rheumatic stiffness, or other 

small passage, No. 8, where is also a door leading The second floor contains six bed-rooms be- dlsorder > results Pfo P e r grooming pre- 
to the yard, we reach the vents this, by toughening the skin, keeping 

kitchen, No. 5, measur- I | 9 I • if in healthy action, equalizing the circula- 

ing 16 feet by 18, and J l t' 00 , removing obstruction from the pores, 

containing a large oven II J ai ' d what is ol great importance, by rousing j 

and fire-place; No. 6 is |,-1 I ■ I 1 ’ l7 J 18 | t!le action of the muscles at the surface, in 

a large store-room, 8 I M I r2 I IR I 1R 1 * I- s mie measure compensates for the want ol 

feet by 9 , opening di- YJ \ 1 I 20 ■ | exercise, consequent upon stable life. 

rectly into the kitchen; l -L- 1 -f jL---L Ourrymg and brushing should not be 

No. 7 is a bedroom, 15 TSF» T T I 2 ‘ ?T Z ’ the and scurf will 

J, ’ q V 1 illllll io 1 11 __ § horse feed, besides keeping the stable un- 

is another entry, 3 feet L HIM JU - • cleanly. Take the animal into the open 

n I LaJ L _ J ■ air, tie him securely, and handle him so 

r" 1 I I 5 1 1 I a g gntl y that he will enjoy, rather than dread, 

I * 6 I 1 11 lhe application of the comb and brush. A 

H 7 I J 23 Hi sharp curry-comb, roughly scraped over 

S 1 ; K3 —T 8 lin I H the tenderskin, is anything but pleasant, 

rJTL^^ "I I I as the shrinking and resisting yyill soon 

r" rx 1 y I s how. Appiy tliis instrument lightly, and 

I I 2 IN 4 1 depend mainly on the free use of the brush. 

H 3 I J I 1 . Begin at the head, and pass the comb light- 

I 11 I sides bathing-rooms and closets. The attic may ly up and down, until the dandruff is all 

I— 1 | j, _j be left unfinished, and used for storage. loosened, and remove it with the brush. 

I I Construction .—These buildings should be built Be particular around the edges of the fore- 

[___ _ of wood, covered with plank in the vertical and top, and the mane. It is a good plan to I 

■ J " ' battened manner, and painted some pleasing neu- sponge off the head and ears, using but lit-1 

. . _ ! tral tint, with the verge-hoards, verandas, win- fi° water, smoothing the hair down to its 

"ide, leading to the yard; here are also stairs to dows and door trimmings a darker shade of the lla -i ura l position, in going over -the back 
the chambers and cellar ; No. 11 is a scullery or same color . The whole t0 be finishe d in a plain quarters, loins, &c., use the comb in one 

wash-room, 8 feet square, with a chimney In- the but thorough manner, inside and out. Height of hal,d and tho brush in the other, working 
comer; No. 12 is a tool-room and shop, 8 feet fi rst st0 ry 11 feet, and of second story 9i feet. h 8 htl y a,ld q ui ckly. Take much pains 

by 13 ; No. 13 is a pantry, fitted up with sink Costj in New England, about $4000. •, W i* ere the skin lies in folds, as at the union 

and shelves; No. 14 is a dairy, 6 feet by 13. G. e. h. * w Rh the body—let every part 

Sounds while under Water.—A ny one who : -’- — ' > made thoroughly free from dust and 

is been Rcciistomed t° diving, umsl have diseovered n ’TT~, = - dandruff. T inish bf rubbing down vigor 

at when the body 13 entirety submerged in the wa- How many men would love to go to sleet) beo-- ftiwlinvitli wic^ / «. ® .-i P. 

lich^rTcnnvw^rWK 113 ai £ T, ery 8easitive to sounds gars, and wake up Rothschilds or Astors? how manv * << 1 ^ vis pb of straw, until the hair 

ose which are prodS on land^’and 1 arVonly If? W0UW ^ S ° l ° bed dunces » be waked up ’ & ™™ llk< f & b ‘^tle”—ail extra Smoothing 

insmitted through the upper atmosphere. Forex- S °iomons! lou reap what you have sown. Those touch may be put on with a woolen cloth 

who sow dunce seed vice seed, laziness seed, usually. Do not fear all this trouble; it will be 

I \* • J • « ^ ^ ^ ears are always pain- 1 a n 4 ... — a 41 a > a j 1 1 1 , ., I ^I^an r 011 1 il 1 it t It i. ’ c ^f 4 I 1 itn 11 I 

ly sensitive to any sound that is produced in the A ma ? ol raere ca P a City undeveloped,” is only an ‘ . • , 1 * , . * IOOK 8 and 

8 tr . a nsmitted through its mediumshin. organized day dream with a skin on it. A flint and S P lllt °* thehorse .—American Agriculturist . 











































l ^ nua * 1De roots are taken up 
roach of W inter, and packed in cellars in 


mmsuii too mucn in soap and water, 
wash away the scales of his body, leav 
so unprotected against heat and cold 


refinement, then he is rich on a few hundred 
nu6t put your hand into a man’s heart to fi 


Our object in tliia communication is to give onsiderations for- 
j method of improving and keeping fowls, ignorance to £ 
we have naid considerable attention and ire indispensable 


bf*se who have been led by plausi- 
***** that continual water sloshinjrs 
to health and longevity.— Hall’s 


size, nor the poor egg-layiog qualities, however 
is to be attributed to the kind of food the\ 


Miscellaneous. * * 

one Tk° haa 

if not reniarkablelor a kno " s thatIts ''“b*. 

I was no t prepared for^so^Sam* ^ P °' verful > but 

I baVejust, witnessed w„ a ?»f aa & feat 83 that 

to rce, having nobnx $*, l'? Bect ? as brought 

at n i n L I T 8 D0 , x immediately at hand I wh» 

SWJSrfc 

bo that it readily moved a weight 112 IT™ >' 
InoveilTto^nd'fk* ’pounc/s^and* to 

ing witW D ^ 0 /X W * S “ 00til PaVeme “‘ bj Push ' 

va^d i thi ry *"7 C hi COI 7 has been considerably culti- 
ted the past season in some portions of the West 
as a substitute for coffee. It has been used several 

bon S b »?he 0 S?t* ri th erB forthe P ur P°seof adultera- 
Tho rn * 6 root ! s , th , e P ftrt used for this purpose 
The roots resem bl e the parsnip in color and shape 

t b hP «r«t n °A V 0W qi ? ite 80 larffe - The r00tS are duff 

lv dMPd A U T n att f r sowing, cleaned, and partial 
ly dned, or cut up at once and kiln-dried, depeud- 

n g « h?,°i n th be charac u ter of th « market and condition 
in which they are best sold. The manufacturers 

frrirw^t^ be roots in small pieces, roast them, and 

grind to powder between fluted rollers. The tops 
are also acceptable food to cows and sheep. It is 
said when cows «re fed upon it the quality of the 

milk is improved. It may also be used as salad: Its 
leaves, tdanched, are sold in the markets of the 
Netherlands very early in the Spring as salad—lonff 

hpfnrA lpthinno nm U« L 1 mi ... o 


SCIENTIFIC. his neighbor, or to kill off his old ones and 

FLESH AND VEGETABLE^ purchase new. This is a great error, as we 

All vegetables, especial., those eaten b, anl- “ST” “ V ""*' bj f “‘ S fr °“ ° W ” 
SLXS5A bSSMS °! *S*i *1 thirty yeaw^ ago, being eonvineed that 


,— * muse eaten uy am- 

mais, contain a certain portion of flesh • for in- 


oilci uuie layers oi sand, so as to form ridges with 
the crowns of the plants on the surlace of the ridge, 
litre, if the frost be excluded, they soon send*out 
leaves in such abundffbee as to afford a supplv of 
salad during the Winter. If light be excluded the 
eaves are perfectly blanched, and in this state are 
kDown under the name of Barbe de Capucin. 

The plant is not without its faults If all the 
roots are not taken from the ground the first sea- 
son, it springs up and spreads the next like a Cana¬ 
da thistle. It is also very exhaustive of the soil. 

The presence of chicory in coffee may be de¬ 
tected in the following manner : If a little gen¬ 
uine ground coffee be throw n in a glass full qf water, 
it mostly floats, and slowly moistens, communica¬ 
ting scarcely aoy color to the liquid. Powdered 
chicory tested in the some way very speedily ab¬ 
sorbs moisture, communicates a deep reddish 
brown tint to the water, and in a few minutes falls 
to the bottom. 


Charcoal for Hogs. —The well known 
Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, has discovered 
that “ pigs are very fond of coal ashes or 
cinders,” and that “they can hardly be fat¬ 
tened on boarded floors without giving them 
a moderate supply daily, or occasionally.” 
In the absence of coal ashes, he would give 
“ burned clay or brick-dust.” He would 
“ leave to science to explain the cause of 
this want.” Probably many farmers have 
noticed that hogs which are kept in close 
pens, and fed on very nutritious food, have 
an appetite for carbonaceous matter, par¬ 
ticularly for charcoal. If they cannot get 
this, they will eat decayed woed, straw or 
hay, peaty earth, stone-co^l or coal ashes. 
Even poultry of all kinds, while confined 
and fed with grain, will eat considerable 
charcoal, if put into such condition that they 
cau swallow it. Those who have observed 
the effect-of charcoal on these animals, know 
that it promotes their health and thrift. 
Precisely how it does this is not so easy to 
explain, fully, though something may be 
safely assumed. Among the human race, 
charcoal is sometimes taken with good ef¬ 


fect by dyspeptic people, especially for the 
correction of acids in the stomach. Is it 
not probable that this. substance produces a 
similar effect on the lower animals ? An¬ 
other advantage may be the distension of 
the intestines, which are liable to become 
too contracted, and sluggish in their action, 
when the animal is fed wholly on concen¬ 
trated food. But if farmers will give their 
hogs charcoal, which in most parts ol the 
country can be readily obtained, they need 
not trouble themselves to get stone-coal 
cinders or brick-dust for them. 


stance, in every hundred parts of wheaten flour by changing" our plan k breeding fowls we 
Inman r rnr €n °JL ne8tl ’ ln a hundred of could very materially improve them in some 

n Scotch oatmeal forty or fifty head of the finest “Dunghill” 

QhiI°fiSTi Now, when veget- fowls we eould find, paying attention to size 

able lood is eaten it is to ns fleshy constituents and form only, color being disregarded. The 
alone that we are indebted for restoring to the eldest in the flock was not more than seven 

u Yn U ba3 ,1° st mu ? cular exertion, months. We purchased them in the fall of the 

a^ A Jrw*] S gra8S \ says the inspired writer, year, provided them with warm comfortable 

^lirprni it£rn Ve ^ ^ at thl ®® flBert l on _ bear quarters, fed them well and received in return 
a literal interpretation. animal has the a good supply of e^gs. 

ftsll 1 boTv^aliT J t3 t} food t tlie h 10 { orm From this flock we’raised during the next 
Its own body, all that the stomach can do is summer about three hundred chickens The 

and-bve thev^nortion 1 nf * 1 it; 5 ty- y oun S cocks were either sent to market, or 
the mood f f l n° foo . d e ^ TS ser . m1 U P forour table. We did not retain 

Ins eaten^r R nrPh hC “Tf tUat a Slngle one of them - The old ones were also 

..^ e starch and sugar of the ve- disposed of, and an entire supply of voumr 

nrodn^thfn ofw«r c ° nsmned ( burued ) for the cocks of the best size and form 1 we could find 
production of warmth, or they are converted purchased. From the pullets we selected one 

into fat and laid up in store as future fuel when hundred of the best for breeders. The same 

required. Grass consists of certain fleshy con- system was pursued the ensuing sprint and we 

stituents, starch and woody fibre. If a cow, thought the progeny of tbe s^ond vear ^ome- 

a y r ?J ed at niatunty, eats grass, nearly the whole what superior in size to their progenitors 

milk* tho s C ^h e n^fLril t ^i r . 0 f U ^ n ^ f Their laying properties werecertainly Unproved! 


into fat and laid up in store as future fuel when 
required. Grass consists of certain fleshy con¬ 
stituents, starch and woody fibre. If a cow 


milk; the starch of the grass goes to form fat 
(butter), and the flesh appears as caseine, or 

A .. Oi A I A r I- A _ l. A _ 


The year following, the cocks of the previous 
year were disposed of, and their places filled 

m !il. ____ _ m ■ . « • 


A L r/lftA ” uru^ _ » a * — j —i j ^ uiouuauu sji. aiiu tucir places 11 lie-1 

with new ones. The two-year old hens were 


grass is but slightly modified to produce mut¬ 
ton, while the starch is converted into fat (suet). 

Wh It Art M AA f A VIA ^ — 1 P V • v' 


also disposed of or retained for hatching. The 
third year we had the satisfaction of beholding 


When man eats mutton or beef he is merely great improvements—the results we had aif- 
appropnatmg to Ins own body the fleshy por- ticipated. 


tion of grass so persevcringly collected by the 
sheep or oxen. The human stomach, like that 
of a sheep or ox, has no power to create flesh; 
all that it can do is to build up its own form 
with the materials at hand. Iron is offered to 
an engineer, and he builds a ship, makes a 
watch-spring, or a mariner’s compass, according 
to his w'ants; but although he alters the form 


The chickens were not only greatly improved 
in size and appearance, but wc received nearly 
double the quantity of eggs from the same 
number of fowls. Wc still pursued this plan, 
and cannot but commend it to the attention of 
others. Our fowls were at least one-third larger 
than the original ones, and cost us no more 
lood or trouble than the smaller ones, and when 

__ A. A _ I . . % -a . 
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and texture of the material under hu hand, sent to market they brought a much better 
yet its composition remains the same. So, as price 

regards flesh, although there be one “ flesh of In winter, fowls like a warm southern aspect 
men, another oi beasts, another of fishes, and where they can huddle together in the sun dur- 
another ot birds, yet their ultimate composi- ing the morning and middle of the day, and 
tion is the same, a J of which can be traced to screened from the northern and western blasts 
the grass of the held or a similar source. Flesh, Provide them with such a place and plenty of 
then, is derived from vegetables, aud not from food, such as corn, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
animals, the latter being merely the collectors corn and cob-meal mixed with scalding water, 
of it. And, as though the plant knew that and boiled potatoes, not, without an occasional 
some future destiny awaited the flesh which it feed of animal food and constant access to pure 
makes, it will not use a particle ol it to con- water, gravel, old mortar, oyster and clam 
struct a leaf, a tendril, or a flower, but lays it shells and bones, all broken finely, and they 
all up m the seed. tesse 8 Laboratory of Cherni- will yield eggs in abundance through the 
cal Wonders. winter.—W. W. Farmer. * 


Worth of Money.—A man is not to be known by -— _ _ . I 1 

is°wo?th CA ,m he T f h >’- but by , what that - °y er Bathing. -If a fish is deprived of its scales. 

Linn*!. * 11 “ ! s wor ‘ h “ u, y selfishness, it will be chilled to death; and reasoning analogical- 

iss wre ggvzt S“2— ,lin *t 

mean generosity, public spirit, social comfort nnri u: * ir.L .... i 1 soap, a man may wash 


low much be is worth, not into bis pocket.—[Com. 
nerciai Bulletin. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT 

POULTRY. 

BY C.* N. I3EMENT. 


our method of improving and keeping fowls, 
as we have paid considerable attention and 
have had some experience in the business. 

Every one must be aware of the fact that, 
generally speaking, the fowls ordinarily kept by 
our farmers arc small in size and usually but 


tions, that death will inevitably ensue : indeed, physi¬ 
ological research proves, that if a third of the skin is 
emoved from the body by scalding or otherwise, a 
atal termination is unavoidable. Observant per- 
ons know how soon the skin becomes pale, shriveled, 
md tender, even on the harder hands, if kept a great 
leal in common cold water. These are su^o-estive 




r ournal of Heal Ik. 


longevity 


— — — — 

receive, (for farmer’s fowls generally fare well,) 
nor to want of extension; but to the fact that 
in many cases, the stock is never changed, or 
if changed at all, so seldom as to be produc¬ 
tive of no good results. Thousands of miscra- 
. ble, weak-minded people, idiots and lunatics, 
i attest the evil results of marrying between 
blood relations. If such be the consequences 
resulting from breeding in-and-in, from the 
human family, will not the principle apply 
equally to fowls ? Will not a stock of fowls 
degenerate from year to year, both in size and 
in other good qualities, if no addition from 
other varieties or other yards arc not made ? 
Look to %e condition of the fowl known as 
44 Dunghill,” a variety more generally had than 
any other in this country and which, although 
now small and comparatively worthless, were, 
doubtless, at one time iu every respect equal to 
those for which such enormous prices have lat¬ 
terly been obtained. Why this degeneracy? 
It is very generally understood. The idea of 
improving the breed of fowls rarely visits a 
Tarmer’s mind; and in the multiplicity of duties 
I resting upon him, he does not think it a matter 
of sufficient importance to change cocks with 


Sabatitue f«r a Hot-Bed. 

Cut up good green turf three or four inches 
deep, snd divide it into many little squares with 
a knife or spade. Pack these pieces closely to¬ 
gether, bottom side up, in boxes or on boards, and 
plant in the centre of each piece, one or moro 
seeds, tr sny plant desired early—vegetable os 
flower—corn, peas, tomatoes, melons, cabbages, 
Ac. Whole or cut potatoes may also be put in. 
Set in a warm place, as on the south side ef tho 
barn, house, or shed, but carry them to the cellar 
or a warm room, if a cold night or day occur. 
The more sunshine they have the better. The 
only further care needed will be to always keep 
the sods moist, net \ctt. This may be done by 
wetting on the under side along the bottom 
boards, or by occasional light syringing or sprink¬ 
ling from above, as needed. The seeds will etait 
and get two or three weeks' growth—a clear gain 
of so much time. When the soil and season ad¬ 
mit, separate the pieces, and set them out ln hills 
or drill*, as required, poiliDg the earth well 
around them. Obe plant* will grow right oi^ all 
the better for having the sod decaying around Uy| 
roots, 

“What do you ask for that article ?” inquired anj. 
old gentleman of a pretty shop-girl. "Two dollars. 

^“An’t you a little dear?” “Why,” she replied 
blushing, “ all the young me n ti^ll pe sn 1»» 













grain of pow- 
ahannookthat 


expended North of the Bap 
iv that man has certain ina 


Biuir iti pui upon ruuicais, u> remember we are the 
children of tho roost radical people tho world ever gaw 
There are two kinds of radicalism. There is a radical! 


[Reported for The Boston Journal.] 

FBATERSTITT LECTUKK. 


“Education of the Citizen/’ by Bev. Henry wholly shaped by influences in this world; ho was r< 

Ward Beecher. garded as fallen, weak, wicked, and ttaon came tho ei«, 

_____ °* ro® 1 * 8 keepers. Governments in tho history of the 

_ world have been God's nuisances. I do not hesitate to 

The eleventh lecture of the Fraternity course was J a >’ that the world has suffered a thousand times more 

delivered last evening at Tremont Temple, by Rev f{ om governments than from all the anarchy 

Henry Ward Beecher. The desire to hear the oloquent ^ thout thoD V 

speaker was intense and every part of the Temple of min. “ft “hiT^f 

was thronged long before the hour for which the lec- God, bearing the elements of divine nature within 
ture was announced. himself. For his carriage through life he had the ani- 

Mr. Beecher said we should mis 3 the philosophy of « al b K d ^\? nd ** i Wa8 J urn tehed nourishing facul- 

l^h a 0 ^:/f h w< ; u T fwc e,,ppo9 ° u £ ^ rrc-Sett 

witli a conflict simply of passions, needlessly excited comes into this world bringing littlo that is aocom- 
by fanatics or by unscrupulous Ibibition. There may Pushed, but he brings germs of many things; and 
be such a thing as cangerous excitements sprinrin? Sr??!. 8 ? be bldn £ 8 the right of development. This 

from the pateiOBS; but for thoao there ia almost always him-it 'wm •‘pSrt’Sf “fetal bSE" “ W “ ooncodod to 

co_exi8 tence of two extreme claisesiu Tho rights of men exist by sufferance and bv tolar- 
■ Vr a P r 08 P erous 011t ®>jd an unprosperous one - ance in other nations. By the monarchical tiieoriei 
® <fc8S and a sorrow iul class. Where there is they are conferred by the king, and are not rights but 
Prosperity there may be tensporary gusts of privileges. Our theory is that every man is the child 

1)0 u P I Jjr and tumult for a period of God, and owns beforehand everything that belongs 

i 0 oim?ar tL wiiir»nv!n mo , re th fS 1 that * Where tfj ore is to him. There are two grand essential elements the 
!\°P n ' a r * ducal ?, n ' J here ther ® 18 80me measure of one the sacrednees, the other the principle involved in 
general prosperity, there scarcely cau be dangerous this birthright of man. If man is only a creature nf 

“TSiLfif* lir .r from ,Le reelings. Idea* are time, we c.n form no estaSte of man here Many 

tha ° P ® 88 * 0 *} 8 j thejr are Io nger- men are in my opinion never unpacked; they’are like 
"12? ’ Ii!L haVe 1 liv . e , longer; au d an idea maohines-not <*t up-have no motive power Wo 

ror fl niMV? d !t 1,11 round the know very well that the running of this machine de- 

r or cl, Blld all th,ou*h time, and ftere to n° <uch thfe. JKJit19 vjdoj i vftMV4 JO u iriYe It Blood i* thPfitfAn 
asthe onanelsof ideas. They are more ciangeron *Hj 1 1 ™ U * K 

the public peace because they usually carry with thorn 

the sentiments and the affections. ~ * _~~ ~ : ~ ■ ■’ ■ 

(»ur nation is prosperous beyond any ether on tJ “ What a man’s head is worth depends on how much 
globe, nor have we read of any so much so! Tt is in ffo h l 8 b®Uy is worth. A man whose head will use up all 
small degree civilized, Christian and free, and yet a hie 8l °maoh in five hours, and who has to go through 
civil war nnparalelled is raging; and some men would the other ninoteen, is like a large mill on a slendei 
tell us that this war is because of passions stirred nn* stream. Many a mill has to wait twelve hours to £?el 


The fabric of government stands upon the fact that There are but two alternatives—secession and eman- 
men are believed to be sacred and inviolable because mpation. Between these two you stand, and you can 
they are divine and everlasting. Thero have beoa your choice. The ono will leave you free, but 

practically two theories which have swallowed up in , y° ur skirts cut off, and with an ever vigilant rival 

themsehxs all others.JOno regarded man as a creature, ■ Jy your side. You will pay twenty dollars when you 
wholly shaped by influences m this world; ho was re- ? ave separated where you pay one dollar to keep up 
gsrded as fallen, weak, wicked, and thon camo the era this war. There is but one thins: for vou—cmaacina. 


i^ji us max ims war is because of passions stirred up: 
that dangerous men have wrought into a furor of ex! 

citement the feelings of the nation. Fools! It is a con- 
fiict oi philosophies as deep as the heart of Jesus. It 
is the conflict of ideas which have been crossing swords 

1Ie died on Calvanr. Two radical or oppug- 
. a .it philosophies of man, of hie nature, of his rights, 
and therefore of society, of tho citizeu, of political 
economy, and indeed of morality itself, of religion, 
which is tho very foundation of morals—are at hi«rh 
HDd desperate strife for absolute sovereignty; and it is 
I not a question whether the North or South shall gov- 
2 ?/ k U k t0 determine which of those schedules of ideas 
aV ® b€en ad< V> ted b y the North and the South, 
oonSct g mttn ail<f 80ci0t ^ 8ha11 8 u cce© d in this ! 

! §o back too often to the fundamental 

I ldta8 of the American Constitution. There must be 
| ?. n education ot the American citizen. Genoral educa¬ 
tion » good, and is that fountain out of which special 
education comes. A man may bo well educated in 
morals: he may be well versed generally in knowledge, 

25?iihS 6 a o g00d P h > ,f{ ician, or lawyer, or minis- 

ter, or teaeher So must a man fit himself for citizen¬ 
ship. lie must be educated to his own country and i 
government; lor a man may be a good man,* both 
f 5 °{ 1 *J J ? a aild lutellectualJy, and be a poor citizeu 
if he is not educated to his own government and 

Tiw-fl and , principles upon which it stands. 

This distinguishes between the ideas of citizen- 
shtp under monarchs and under republics. For 
under absolute government obedience is the sum of 
the citizen s duty; but under a republic the citizen is a 
thinking active, energizing man, making opinions, 

JjJSlR ,a ^ 8 ’ Jaw-makers, magistrates, and when lie ! 
don t like them he makes them over again. 

This education of the citizen comprises three ele¬ 
ments, viz: a knowledge of tho radical ideas on which 
the American Government and usage are founded* 
the structure and administration of the government * 
tho special duties of citizens, or tho public spirit for 

the common weal. Now we cannot take a single step 

in the education of the citizen without going baok to 
first principles. There are but two ideas of govern- 
ment. The oldest is that of being governed; the latest 
. is self-government—the ono governing all, or all gov- 
| erningall, There are between these many in which it 
- Stiempted to make a government in part monarchi- 
and in part doinccratic. In tho eud one tends to 
oust the other. 1 hat is the case in England and is the 
cause of tlioir conduct in reference to tho North. Wo 
brought their ideas here and are carrying them back 
after such practical success that they mav be callod 
I -Anu*”can ideas. The English aristocracy are acting 
| under the instinct ofeelf prosen ation, seeking to main- * 
tain their equipoise. Commercial rivalry is the other 
motive. The hatred of Loudon aud Liverpool of Amer¬ 
ican commercial enterprise is a compliment to Ameri¬ 
can manufacture and commerce, aud is a confos*»un 
I !f ior ? .P® world that they Lave found a rival to bo 


What a man’s head is worth depends on how much 
his belly is worth. A man whose head will use up all 
hie stomaoh in five hours, and who has to go through 
the other nineteen, is like a large mill on a slender 
stream. Many a mill has to wait twelve hours to get 
water enough to run tho other twelve. Many men's 
heads are very much like lodging hbuses, where there 
are thirty or forty families that never have anything to 
do with each other. I have known men whose reasons 
were not on speaking acquaintance with their con¬ 
sciences. 

We measure men by what they can bo for soefety. 
Those that cannot produce anything are of no account. 
But men that cannot invent, cannot apply discoveries, 
that cannot contribute, that are poor, uneducated, op¬ 
pressed and kept down, the great world full of tho un¬ 
developed, that are countca as nothing here—do you 
suppose they are to be measured by what they oan be 
here? 

In these times we must go back to those original fun¬ 
damental ideas of men. Wo must go back to them be¬ 
cause you and vour children are to discuss them as 
now you are fighting for them. Now it is not North¬ 
ern cannon or Southern cannon on the Rappahan¬ 
nock. Every single cannon fired from the hights of 
Fredericksburg says, man is the slave of man; mania 


f dreaded WOrld that tht T have found a rival to bo 

American governments and Institutions have sprung 
up from ideas; other governments grew up by clianco. 
J hey grew up from without toward the w thin. Amer¬ 
ican government was deduced from certaiu great prin¬ 
ciples which existed in philosophy, whioh were as¬ 
serted and debated for half a century. If existed first 
in speculaUve, philosophic ideas, and it is the logfeal 
child of those men that thought, and believed, and 
acted. It is worth while in these days, when so much 


ism of ihe passions, a selfish inetinct—radicalism in 
the direction of riches, in the vpMMing tf material 
and animal life. The world calls that enterprise FAere 
is another kind of radicalism—of the m%al sontiment. 
l):at will never bo forgiven. John dechuod that tho 
ax Is laid at the roots of every tree that brio get h not 
lorth good fruit, that it is hew n dow n and cast Into the 
hie; and Herod cut his head off. That is radicalism, 
llerod was a conservative. The Master was beyond 
all comparison the greatest radical of Jbo times. The 
| world rejected llim. Tho apostles were outcasts; they 
were pimply radicals. And in our day, those men are 
stigmatized as radicals whfi insist upon the enforco- 
ment of the natural rights of mun, including liberty. 
1 he question of radicalism is a question of principles 
and not a question of measures—of absolute truth, ab¬ 
solute Justice, absolute right, absolute liberty; and if 
we cannot by humau imperfection get the best at tho 
beginning, we come as near to it as we can. 

All our national institutions, our leading American 
ideas, are the fruit of three hundred years of radical¬ 
ism in Germany, in Holland, in Puritan Eugland, and 
in New England; and if the men who profess them¬ 
selves conservative had lived in the days of our fathers, 
and had them car it out their ideas, every ouo of you 
would have been tne subject of a king. 

The place assigned to man in philosophy will always 
determine the form of society and the nature of civil 
government. From this .unsuspected, obscure source 
proceed all the eutward forms of civilized life; it is the 
germ-cell of modern civilization. They who look with¬ 
in regard man’s divinity aud his immortality, his origin 
and his destiny. He 19 from God, and bouud to God's 
eternity. 


among which are life and liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, is wasted, for that is the thing we are fight¬ 
ing for now. (Applause.) That is the peculiar need 
1 of the education of the citizen at this time. This trou¬ 
ble was not got up by the abolitionists; it was got up 
when God made up his mind to make a man, aud the 
, devil made up Iris mind to defeat Him. The devil was 
a conservative from tho beginning, and God was a 
radical. (Laughter and applause.) I am not afraid 
about compromises. You won’t settle it until you set¬ 
tle it by victories ot principles. 

1 The citizen must be educated to the administration of 
civil affairs. For the last fifty years it has been the 
endeavor of instructors to exclude from common 
school instruction the radical principles of liberty. 
This was explained as owing to the division of society 
into parties, so that every assertion of the natural 
rights of man inured to the benefit not of the white 
man but of the black, and every man that asserted 
these principles was suspected of haring a leaning 
toward abolitionism. I hold that a personal discharge 
of the duties of the citizen ought to be registered 
among the religious duties. I believe we shall nover 
have purity in politics until we have women to oast 
votes. We haven't purity in any relation in life where 
v>oman is not a companion of man. 

I A woman that has brought up a family of six sturdy 
boys knows more of legislation than the President of 
the United States. (Applause.) Mr. Beecher described 
the corruption ©f politics, which should be puriflpd. 
Ho also considered the duty of the minister in refer¬ 
ence to this subject, and pronounced it a sin and a 
shame for a minister not to preach politics. 

Fhe next great element of a citizen’s education 
should bt tbe duty of maintaining the government, 
bearing its burdens—that is the duty of being willing 
to pay taxes. He who neglects his own household is 
worse than an infidel; J 5 ut a man's household is his 
country, and if there is one thing which, you despise 
and hate a man for, it is a stingy uran to his own 
family. What your family is to you, the whole State 
t ought to be to every man. 

|| We need at this time peculiar instructions in our du* 
j ties as citizens, because the future has demands upon 
us and calls us to the performance of duties such as 
I never belonged to any generation before. I believe 1 
i that we may have to eo through much more suffering 
than we have yet had. We need more martyrs; wo 
need more bloodshed. Blood is the wine of the na¬ 
tions. God feeds them on blood. ; 

( When 1 read to-night the tidings that Burnside, the 
patient, the honest, the true man—whether his head is 
able enough I dp pot yet kfidw, but bi-i heart is right- 
when I read the tiding of his tetreat across the Rap- 
i pahannock, six or eight thousand noble men, many of- 
’ carrying the best blood of the families and names 
of New England, sacrificed for nothing, my heart sank 
down like a stone in the water. It is hard to bear, but 
I gathered up my courage again; for I tell you that if 
my faith was simply in human wisdom and humau 
skill and power, I might have been ready to swerve 
lrom the solid centre; but I believe that it is God’s 
course. Although we may not be able to secure peace 
m as many hoars as we thought, yet we certainly shall 
conquer. This is God’s cause and it is not going to 

JUUm _ 

9 ur du . t ^ ft nn©d destruction of this rebellion, 
tt if not simply °ur duty to get rid of tho rebellion; it 
must be done by the assertion of the authority of this 

SfiKS Dt !? S 8t * bli8h th ® oneness of the nation. 
3 ? f r ^ at work of th * 8 generation is to make this na- 

♦> « n f M mog S neo V 8 * Wo bave teamed that variety is 
the father of reciprocity. Some fear in regard to the 

°If 53 i (Jt 0Dl ? a temporary inconvenience.’ 

J/ h r hen thw war flr8t bro\A out we had had a head 

thJ 1 h re^ :OVf ' rnme 4 nt ’ and we had had a right arm to 

23? wellTnii? C0Uld hft ve < l ue,led the rebellion, 
a vLp e J u D f. 1 » ad \ no 110 government, and for 

ba J f 2 lJl) (f 8 b *ve drifted until we have 

Sfft thereJriiVh?^ w " ,ch ' li ,8 m Y solemn conviction, 

un?i 3 Sl!? no permanent unity in this couutry 
R ni “ ak ® tho states homogeneous, making every 
State as free mite law and policy as New 
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tuio war. mere is Dui one tning tor you—cmaacipa- 
tion and unity, or secession and ondless future conten¬ 
tions and expense. 

Let us, to-day, begin upon principle, continue upon 
principle, abide upon principle, and then we shall not 
only contend with our arms, but the stars in their 
courses shall fight for us and against Sisera. 

Mr. Beecher spoke for an hour and a half, and was 
repeatedly interrupted by tho enthusiastic plaudits of 
the audience, at his brilliant and forcible extemporisa- 

2J“f.* rbe lecture will be dolivered by George 
William Curtis of New York. s 

7Aoral j*l«ittri*s. 

I Reported for tho Boston Daily Advertiser. 

r» — 

Eleventh Fraternity Lecture. 

The eleventh lecture of the Fraternity Course was 
delivered last evening by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
large numbers, who were unable to procure seats, 
went away disappointed. The lecturer spoke first 
of the causes of the war, and said that an idea witli 
1 a conscience behind it, would travel all round 
the world. Some men, he said, would tell us 
that this war was the result of passions stirred I 
up by controversies and recriminations ; it 
was the result of the conflict of philosophi¬ 
cal questions as deep-seated as the heart of 
Jesus, a conflict of ideas which had been crossing 
swords ever sine* he died on the cross to save man¬ 
kind. The question was not whether the North or 
the South should rule, but whether the ideas in the 
North in relation to the education and elevation of 
men, or the ideas of the South in relation to-the en¬ 
slaving or debasement of men, should prevail. He 
went on to speak of the necessity of educating men 
for citizenship. Under absolute governments obe¬ 
dience was the citizen’s only duty, but in a republican 
government the subject became a thinking factor, he 
reasoned and criticised the acts of the authorities. 
He made his rulers and unmade them at hisRleanire. ' 
[Applause.] The lecturer went on to speak of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of government. In many cases the gov¬ 
ernments were composite in their nature, and | made 
up like patch-work quilts, out of all the old scraps 
which had been handed down in the family for 
many years. In England there was a continual 
struggle between tho democracy and the aristocracy. 
The rulers appeared to be attacking us; they were 
only striving to keep their places and their author¬ 
ity. This was one reason for their opposition; 
the other was their jealousy of our commerce. 
He then went on to speak of the formation and 
progress of the American government. We were! 
the children of the most thorough radicals the j 
world ever saw—always excepting the apostles and 
their master. Radicalism as regards the mechanical 
and exterior nature, for money, for outside 
education, was upheld and applauded ; but rad¬ 
icalism for the soul, for the inward culture 
of man, could never be forgiven. The dis- 
cipals were the greatest radicals the world ever saw. 
Radicalism was a question of principles not mea¬ 
sures. No one need be ashamed of it. He freely 
proclaimed that he was a radical. [Applause.] He 
then spoke of the national contest and said that 
every cannon which was fired south of the Rappa¬ 
hannock was reiterating the idea that man is a 
slave, that he is subject to his fellow man. Every 
grain of powder exploded south of that line was 
incense burned to that doctrine. And every cannon 
fired north of that line was asserting that man has cer¬ 
tain inalienable rights among which are liberty and 
the pursuit of human happiness. It was a conflict 
which lies down below humau volition and no hu- j 
man power can interpose. Mr. Beecher spoke for 
an hour and a half on the duties of the citizens 
under a republic and other topics connected with 
tjie present condition of affairs. His lecture was 
interspersed with many of those apt and‘striking 
illustrations which he uses so freely and skilfully 
and his earnest language and clear ringing tones 
gave interest to subjects in themselves trite and 

commonplace. m 

The next lecture will be delivered by Geo. William 
turtis. 
















mass yet sedentary, and which is dall 
by immigration, which is eaual to a 


I after THE RICHMONB battles—the situation. 

Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams. 

H TR. P T? T J? IfT 0P S T ATE » Washington, Julv 28,1862. 
the surmises and apprehensions which 

Fnr.fr h ^l e are a i t Ql1 mdlcative of occurrences in 
and pohtlcal society there is agitated 
2 S by. suggestions, schemes, and plans 

ln our affalr3 - Passing by chronic 

hen^fh"» ° f - he pUblic morals in Europe, I appre- 
tinn^ h A 1118 now excited by some recent irrita- 
, C . on 8 res ®. has just now augmented our 
taritt of imports on foreign merchandise. Since 

hppn Rtt th f P° sltlons at which we aimed have 
ned * nd occupied, there is more decided 

ma - de r y the insurgents upon the few 
which it remains for us to carry. 

tm?n U pnS aUlt v POn Richmond is for the moment 
suspended, No great and striking movements 

or achievements are occurring, and the Govern¬ 
ment Is rather preparing its energies for renewed 
perations than continuing to surprise the world 
with new and brilliant victories. The tone of the 
insurgents has been suddenly emboldened, while 
recent expressions of grief and sorrow, which 
naturally and justly follow battles attended by 
great losses of cherished lives, for the moment 
have seemed to indicate that the friends of the 
Union are less resolute and hopeful than hereto- 
lore. Cotton, the great want of Europe, has not 
flowed out of the ports which we have opened as 
lreely as was unreasonably expected by the man¬ 
ufacturers of that continent, and their disappoint¬ 
ment seems ripening into despondency. 

It is not upon isolated events, much less upon 
transitory popular impulses, that Governments 
are expected to build their policies in regard to 
foreign countries. 

What I think is important, not less for foreign 
nations than for ourselves, is always to hold our 
civil war under contemplation, not merely as 
broken streams of unequal widths and intermit¬ 
ting currents, but as one continuous river, and 
so not to forget its source, its direction, and not 
only its immediate and local, but also its ultimate 
and universal effects. 

It is only the reflecting observer who habitual¬ 
ly considers the course of events occurring in 
any one country as being determined, or, at least, 
materially influenced, by natural causes lying 
wholly or in part outside of that country, and 
which cifete a force commonly recognized un- 1 
various names as the opinion of man¬ 
kind, or the spirit, or the genius of the age, or 
of the times. jSven such observers, while direct¬ 
ing the opinion of mankind toward the abolition 
of slavery in the countries which tolerated it. 
have habitually forgotten that foreign interests 
and agencies have cooperated with domestic ones 
in the planting, hedging, cherishing, and preserv¬ 
ing of Slavery, and equally so in'aiding or hinder¬ 
ing and retarding its removal. It is not unnatu¬ 
ral, therefore, that those who, anywhere, have 
discussed the subject of Slavery with a view to its 
removal have forgotten that a policy directed to 
that end must for a time materially affect private 
and public interests, reaching far beyond the^ di¬ 
rect action of the policy itself. There are two 
African slaveholding nations on the American 
continent—Brazil and the United States. The 
world has agreed that the practice of Slavery by 
these two nations is, on their part, an error, per¬ 
haps I may say a crime, and has for more than 
half a century demanded its speedy and complete 
discontinuance. This impatient demand was in¬ 
spired by convictions of natural justice and senti¬ 
ments of universal humanity, and the United 
States and Brazil, in different degrees, according 
to natural circumstances and national sympathies, 
have responded. The empire of Brazil has inter¬ 
dicted the African slave trade, and Slavery is de- j 
dining there from that cause. The United States 
prohibited the African slave trade, but, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, Slavery recovered from 
the blow, and alarmingly increased. The United 
States have, therefore, interdicted Slavery in the 
new and unorganized portions of the republic, 
with the expectation that under that interdiction 
Slavery would slowly, perhaps imperceptibly, but 
•certainly, decline. 

No sooner did these measures take effect than 
Brazil and the United States began to experience 
inconveniences resulting from them. This was 
expected ; for it is a political truism that every j 
political reform, in proportion to its magnitude 
and its ultimate benefits, is immediately followed 
by social inconveniences, losses, and sufferings. 

II it were otherwise, public virtue, or virtue in the 
conduct of nations, would be relieved of trials 
such as individual virtue never escapes. It is un- I 
derstood that in Brazil whole provinces in which I 
the coffee tree is relatively unproductive are being 
depopulated by the removal of slaves to others I 
more favorable to its culture, the price of labor I 
increases, and the relative profits derived from it I 
abate. I 

In the United States the slaveholders resist the 
reform, and wage civil war to overthrow the gov- I 
ernment. Brazil and the United States have not I 
claimed from other nations any indemnity for, or I 
even any sympathy in, these sacrifices. They I 
would have exhibited a want not merely of mag- I 
nanimity, but of common sense, if they had done I 
so. But both of these countries have a right to [ 
expect that other nations will bear with equal 
magnanimity their own lesser shares of the incon¬ 
veniences resulting from the measures which were 
adopted, in part at their own instance, and in the 
name of common justice and humanity. I think 
that this expectation has not been disappointed in 
the case of Brazil. I do not hear that any nation 
or people propose to disturb or destroy, or aid in , 
distubing or destroying, that empire because cof¬ 
fee has become relatively more scarce, and, there 
fore, more costly. All nations take cheerfully 
the coffee that Brazil can send them, and look 
elsewhere for the supplies of the deticiency. 

But in this country the slaveholding insurgents 
solemnly resolve to compel foreign nations {f join 
them in overthrowing the Government, and to 
guaranty boundless and endless African Slavery^ 
on this continent by burning the cotton already ” 


produced, and preventing the production of more ; 
and, strange to say, these nations are asked to 
entertain the question whether they shall not in¬ 
tervene to defeat the reform they so justly 
urged, at the cost of the national existence 
of the United States. The resistance of the 
slaveholders is thus seen to be not merely treason 
against this country, but a war against human 
nature itself, and the European nations not only 
claim to be neutral, but they are represented as 
hesitating whether, under the pressure of a want 
of cotton, they shall not become allies in that 
war. - / V 

What are the reasons urged upon,those Gov¬ 
ernments by short-sighted politicians for such a 
proceeding ? They are various, but none of them 
will bear examination. First it was said that civil 
war among us endangers the commerce of foreign 
nations, and that they have a right to practice 
neutrality. So, indeed, they have, if their com¬ 
merce is endangered, and if pronounced neutrali¬ 
ty will save their commerce. But no siavehold- 
ing cruiser from this country ever attacked, or 
even menaced, the commerce of Europe before 
the attitude of neutrality was adopted. Then it 
was said that the United States resorted to a 
blockade, but the blockade is an application of 
force allowed by the laws of nations to all bellig¬ 
erents. Then the blockade was represented as 
being imperfect; but if it had been so, it was 
therefore the less injurious. Then it was too rig¬ 
orous, and prevented the export of cotton and the 
import of fabrics. Is not this the lawful object of 
a blockade ? Then it was alleged that the closing 
of the cotton ports by the blockade was continued 
too long. We opened them to trade, and invited 
it; the insurgents refuse to let cotton be sent for¬ 
ward to market. We apply fill our means and 
energies, confessedly greater than any nation ev¬ 
er before applied, to suppress insurrection 
and restore the freedom of our inland and for¬ 
eign commerce, and we gain victory after 
victory, yet this does not satisfy our enemies 
abroad. Defeats in their eyes prove our na¬ 
tional incapacity. Victories won in conformity 
with the most humane practices of war are at- 
ended with such destruction of life as to shock 


and confound their sensibilities. Complaints 
against an increase of duties on foreign mer¬ 
chandise, and against the rigor of our taxation, 
come upon us in the very same breath with re¬ 
presentations that our engagements will never 
be fulfilled, and our bonds not yet matured are 
advised to bp forced back upon our newly filled 
money market for sale. The same voices which 
are proclaiming to the world that the preserva¬ 
tion of the Union is a task too expensive for the 
Government denounce the revenue measures 
adopted to secure the accomplishment of that 
task as hostile to foreign nations. At first the 
government was considered as unfaithful to hu¬ 
manity in not proclaiming emancipation, and when 
it appeared that slavery, by being thus forced 
into the contest, must suffer, and perhaps perish 
in the conflict, then the war had become an in¬ 
tolerable propagandism of emancipation by the 
sword. 

I do not require you to complain, as these facts, 
perhaps, might warrant ine m doing,, that there 
seems a predisposition in western Europe, if not 
in favor of the slaveholders and theic cause, at 
least against the Union and the cause of human¬ 
ity that is now for weal or woe identified with its 
preservation. 

I have brought this identification of the cause 
of humanity with that of our country thus prom¬ 
inently into view for the purpose of showing that 
the motives and the objects of those who oppose 
or seek to embarrass the latter, either at home or 
abroad, may be well understood and fairly weigh¬ 
ed, and the moral as well as the material re¬ 
sources of the country may not be undervalued. 

Having done this, it remains for me only to say 
further, that the purpose of the American Gov¬ 
ernment and people to maintain and preserve the 
Union and their Constitution retrains unchanged ; 
that the war in which they have been engaged, 
though it has been opposed by agencies and in¬ 
fluences abroad which we had not foreseen, has 
been crowned with successes which are satisfac¬ 
tory to our calmer reason and judgment; that 
temporary disappointment of our expectations, 
with our grief over losses of valuable lives, una¬ 
voidable among a humane, affectionate, Christian 
people, has already culminated, and it is now de¬ 
clining ; that our armies remaining in the field, 
with their appointments, excel by far ail the forces 
which the insurgents have now, with any aug¬ 
mentation they can make; that, in addition to the 
present forces, the orders are issued, the machin¬ 
ery is in motion, for the immediate addition of 
three hundred thousand men, all of whom will 
come into camps with an alacrity equal to that 
which has heretofore been exhibited by the peo¬ 
ple ; that inactivity is already giving place to new 
and effective exertions which will be sufficient 
for the termination of the war; that below these 
new ranks of volunteers there still remains a 


serve, and, if necessary, will be brought up to de¬ 
cide the contest. Neither the Government nor 
the country has experienced exhaustion, or even 
financial pressure, but in the midst off wars 
and campaigns the fiscal condition of both is 
satisfactory, and superior to that of any 
other Government and people. We are a na¬ 
tion not chiefly of cotton-growers, but of farmers, 
manufacturers, and miners. We will induce or 
oblige our slaveholding citizens to supply Europe 
with cotton if we can. So far as we fail we fill 
up the deficiency promptly by sending bread and 
gold. We invite foreign products such as we need 
at prices which we can afford to pay, and we in¬ 
vite a premature return of all our bonds and stocks, 
and will promptly pay and redeem in gold, with 
which cotton may be bought wherever freemen 
can, with gold, be induced to raise it. Let the 
world judge whether more can be required of us. 


it we are fibtnnet by serious obstaae^aise^y , 
foreign powers we shall speedily open all the 
channels of commerce, and free them* from mili¬ 
tary embarrassments, and cotton, so much desired 
by all nations, will flow forth as freely as hereto¬ 
fore. We have ascertained that there are three 
and a half millions of bales yet remaining in the 
region where it was produced, though large quan¬ 
tities ot it are yet unginned and otherwise unpre¬ 
pared for the market. We have instructed the 
military authorities to favor, so far as they can 
Consistently with the public safety, its prepara¬ 
tion for and despatch to thq. markets, where it is 
so much wanted; and now, notwithstanding the 
obstructions which have necessarily attended the 
re-establishment of the Federal authority in that 
region against watchful and desperate public 
enemies, in whose hands the suppression of 
the cotton trade by fire and force is a lever 
with which they expect to raise up allies 
throughout Europe, that trade has already begun. I 
to revive, and we are assured by our civil and 
military agents that it may be expected to in¬ 
crease fast enough to relieve the painful anxieties 
expressed to us by friendly nations. The Presi- J 
dent has given respectful consideration to the de¬ 
sire informally expressed to me by the Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and France for some fur¬ 
ther relaxations of the blockade in favor of that 
I trade. They are not rejected, but are yet held 
under consideration, with a view to ascertain 
more satisfactorily whether they are really neces¬ 
sary, and whether they can be adopted without 
such serious detriment to our military operations I 
as would render them injurious rather than bene¬ 
ficial to the interests of all concerned. An an- I 
swer will be seasonably given, which will leave 
foreign Powers in no uncertainty about our 
course. Such are the expectations of thi9 Gov- 
ernment. They involve a continued reliance upon I 
the practice of justice and respect of our sover- I 
eignty by foreign powers. It is not necessary for I 
me to say that if this reliance fails, this civil war I 
will, without our fault, become a war of continents 1 
—a war of the world : and whatever else may re- 1 
vlve, the cotton trade built upon slave labor in 
this country will be irredeemably wrecked in the 1 
m abrupt cessation of human bondage within the I 
“ territories of the United States. I 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Cbabixs Francis Adams, Esq., <tc., Ac., d»r~ | 

Dr. Brownson’s Position. In an address in 
New Jersey recently, Dr. Brownson puts his 
grounds of support to the President's proclamation 
m a very clear, just and practical light, as follows: 

* 1 Why, I remember of telling Mr. Calhoun aud Barn¬ 
well Rhett,. Dixon 11. Lewie aud the present Governor 
of South Caiolina, in 1840: ‘ I wish you to understand 
my position on the slavery question. I detest slavery 
from the bottom of my heart. I will never do any- 
Uringto uphold it, yet I will fight to the death to main¬ 
tain for you all the constitutional rights you have, so 
long as you observe the Constitution on your side, but 
that moment you venture to violate the Constitution in 
behalf of slavery, I will feel myself free to agitate that 
Question, and to demand the freedom of every slave.’ 
(Cheers.) What I said then to my friends at the South, 
what I have always repeated to them, I repeat to you 
to-day. It is not as an Abolitionist that I demand at 
all the emancipation of the slave; I demand it—if I 
demand it at all—as a war measure, necessary for the 
suppression of the rebellion aud to-restore the integ¬ 
rity of the national territory, and to preserve the na¬ 
tional life, (Applause.) I say here, as I said elsewhere 
ever since the rebellion broke out, that I consider the 
emancipation of the slaves necessary as a war measure 
—necessary to weaken the enemy, and to enable us 
successfully to put down the rebellion itself. (Cheers). 

In ordinary times, when the Constitution is recog¬ 
nized throughout the laud, the Federal Government 
has no right to interfere with the question of slavery. 
It belongs to the States where it exists, and they, and 
they alone, have the disposition of it. But the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has twopowers—its peace 
powers and its war powers. Th* war powers of the 
Government are just as constitutional as the peaoe pow¬ 
ers. Under the peace powers of the Constitution, it 
would be unconstitutional to attempt to abolish slave- 
ay; it would be unconstitutional also to shoot down 
the inhabitants of any Southern State. In a state of 
peaoe we could not meddle with that question in any 
of the States where it legally exists. But the war pow¬ 
ers of the Government are conferred by the Constitu¬ 
tion. It confers on the Federal Government the war 
power, and clothes it with all the rights of war. It 
does not enumorate these rights, as it does the peace 
powers, because the rights of war are determined by 
the law of nations—by the law of nations as it is re¬ 
cognized fry he jurisprudence of all civilized, that is 
to say, all CTirisfin nations. Under the rights of war, 
if the authority either of Congress or the President 
judge it necessary to the suocess of the Federal arms to 
abolish slavery, to declare the slaves free, it has a right 
to do so, and I, as having a respect for authority, ao- 
quicsoe. It has a right to judge, not I. Personally, l 
believe it necessary. I have written so in public. The 
President seems to have adopted the same opinion, and 
I cannot find fault with him for having done if’ 

Belligerent Correspondence.— “Mr. Thompson 

presents his compliments Mr. Simpson, a id begs to 
•equest that he will keep his piggs from trespassing 
>u his grounds.” 

^ “Mr. Simpson presents bis compliments to Mr. 
?hompsoD, and begs to request that in future he will 
pelt pigs without two gees.** 

“Mr. Thompson’s respects to Mr. Simpson, and 
rill feel obliged if he adds the letter 4 e’ to the lust 
rord in the note just received, so as to represent Mr. 
iimpson and lady.’* . Jt 

Mr. Simpson returns Mr. Thomson's note unopened 
-the impertinence it contains beiDg only equalled 
y its vuhraritv. 

■ w vv MIO |#41V/Oi 

But the N. Y. Observer has a lash with a snapper 
upon it, and charges this rise in price upon a com¬ 
bination of the paper-makers, “ who'bave formed 
a league to secure a monopoly of the raw mate¬ 
rial." And the Observer affirms that said combi¬ 
nation is scarcely less reprehensible than combina¬ 
tions among dealers in food who hold fast their 
itores while the people starve. 























f ADDRESS 

| HON. THOMAS D. ELIOT, 

V TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

,j| My Friends: —I feel compelled to address you by 
‘'j considerations which-have pressed themselves upon me 
! recently with an earnestness that I am not able to 
, withstand. They control wholly the unwillingness I 
I have always 1©11 to anticipate or to accompany what I 
/ deem it right, as a public servant, to say or to do, by 
I statements explanatory or defensive. These days de- 

S r velope rules of action inapplicable heretofore. As 
your representative, anxious to advance, here at this 
time, by personal influence and by vote, your real in¬ 
terest, I am desirous also that you shall know why I 
| have not, advocated, and why 1 cannot support the 
f “Compromises” of this year. So far as they are un- 
• real or unsubstantial, or may be understood as sur¬ 
rendering or conferring some privilege or power which 
wo do not intend to surrender or confer, I object to 
them as frauds upon those who are the other parties 
to the “Compromise.” In this category must be con- 
] fiidered all propositions for concession which, it is 
claimed, do not surrender principle. The great ques¬ 
tion upon which the Southern slaveholders join issue 
with ns is one of principle. When it is said that we 
must, at this momentous crisis, be willing to concede 
l and surrender, provided only we remain faithful to 
] principle, nothing is said, for if we yield nothing that 
I costs us anything we give nothing that is of value. If 
£ jt be deemed ot value it is because the party who re¬ 
ceives it is deceived and believes that more is conceded 
I than we intend to yield. A compromise thus effected 
I is secured by false pretences. 

•But some among the proposed measures of adjust¬ 
ment which have been pressed with earnestness upon 
Northern men do manifestly involve serious surrender 
or principle—of all, in fact, that is real and vital—of 
all that we have contended for, for the vindication of 
which Ihe Republican party was organized, in whose 
vindication it has achieved success. And so far as 
these propositions are concerned, I object to them as 
frauds upon the people of the North and West, as frauds 
upon freedom, whose commission pre-supposes faith¬ 
lessness to duty and criminal violation of high trust. 
As there are two classes of compromise, both objec¬ 
tionable upon the general grounds above stated, so 
there are two classes of States sought to be affected by 
them. The Southern seceding States may, it is hoped, 
be reclaimed, and the middle adhering but threatening 
States may, it is urged, be retained if these concessions 
or some ot them be made. But no one of the seced¬ 
ing States proffers return to allegiance upon concession. 
By no one of them is compromise desired. And for a 
reason that is well understood. The design to with¬ 
draw from the existing Union and to construct a cotton 
confederacy has been indicated from time to time by 
Southern politicians for many years. It was enter¬ 
tained by Mr. Calhoun, and has been developed by his 
disciples; aud the election of Mr. Lincoln and subse¬ 
quent loss ot political power by the S >uth are availed 
of as the fit pretext for its consummation. And no one 
of the able and patriotic men who have spoken for the 
middle States in the Senate or upon the tioor of the 

House of Representatives has felt authorized to com¬ 
mit his State to a continuance in the Union even if the 
concessions are made which have been most hopefully 
advocated. “Concede aud we will consider,” has been 
substantially the ground assumed by them. But these 
men, able and earnest and hopeful, aie not socessiou- 
j a,) d do not sympathize with them in their respec¬ 
tive States. The sece^siouists in the middle States 
mean to bring about disunion, for subsequent “recon¬ 
struction” probably—but disunion now, as the firststep 
towards such reconstruction as will secure to them per 
maneut power. I have seen no reason to believe that 
any concession that does not involve unconditional 
surrender of manhood would affect perceptibly the ac¬ 
tion ot these States. No promise or pledge ha 3 been 
given by any State or made by any representative 
concerning State action upon “concession; ” nor have 
any authorized assurances been held out to the repre¬ 
sentatives ot ^the free States of the Union that any 
middle slave States would probably be satisfied to re¬ 
main united with them upon concession made. If the 
secessionists within any State can control the action of 
their State, no offered compromise would ptevent sepa¬ 
ration. If they have no control, no withdrawal from 
the Union will occur. 

I desire now to review briefly to the “question” and 
the “compromises” proposed. The duty of the free 
States will be thus developed. 

The question is one of political power. From the 
day of the inauguration of Mr. Jefferson to the day of 
the election ot Mr. Lincoln, with brief intervals, the 
power of the government has been hold by one politi¬ 
cal party. In course of time, gradually, and by the 
operation o£ causes growing out of the character of our 
institutions, this party has become more and more 
obviously the party of the South, or, more accurately, 
of the slavehoiding interest of the South. At last it 
has come to pass that its success has been rightfully 
the success of the slave power, and its defeat has been 
as rigbttully deemed the success of the free power in 
the land. Now it was well l;nowu that the census of 
this year would demonstrate certain facts which would 
materially affect the balance of political power in this 
country. Among the earlier compromises which it was 
deemed wise by the founders of our Government to 
sanction, that one which determines the apportionment 
of representatives among the several States by adding 
to the whole number of free persons “three-fifths of all 
other persons” was defined to secure a political power 
to the slave interest which the natural forces ot free¬ 
dom could alone control. Those natural forces have 
been operating hitherto, and it was known that the 
cousus statistics of I860 would add more strength to 
freedom than the arbitrary provisions of the Constitu- f 
tion had guaranteed to slavery. The election of Mr. 
Lincoln upon the Chicago platform has demonstrated 
the power of a present majority, aud the necessary 
withdrawal from office by Southern Democratic States, 
consequent upon it, has forewarned the extreme South 
that such majority earnestly operating within the rule | 


of the Constitution, iu favor of freedom, would proba¬ 
bly indefinitely postpone the recovery of lost power. 
And the time will come when the historian who shall 
nariate the occurrences of this year will bo obliged to 
record the fact, that ambitious, designing, and reckless 
men, flushed with power, and insolent from its long 
possession, resolved to ruin when not permitted to 
rule, encouraged and aided by public officers willing at, 
any sneriflee to conceal their own official corruption, 
have by a series of fraudulent misrepresentations to 
j tho people of the Southern portion of the Union, 
i where no Republican voice is permitted to be heard, 
so poisoned the heart of the people against the Govern¬ 
ment that within ninety days after the election of the 
President, six States have enacted ordinances of seecs- 
i sion. Two of these States, South Carolina and Georgia, 
were originally members of the Union; but before they, 
became so, toe first compromise, “parent of all our 
woes,” was made. Iu the Constitutional Convention, 
while the question of the continuance of the slave 
trade was under consideration, and the eloquent states¬ 
men of Maryland and Virginia were opposed by the 
delegates from South Carolina and Georgia, it was 
deemed best to let in these two States upon their own 
terms and not to exclude them from the Union: and 
1 he compromise in the first article of the Constitution 
was mado that States might ‘ import” such persons as 
they thought proper to admit prior#) 1808. 

To extend slavery was the puipose and the effect of 
this first compromise, and now it is proposed that we 
should for the sanA purpose by constitutional amend¬ 
ment, which shall be uuenangeabie hereafter, covenant 
aud agree that lands now free which may be acquired 
by purchase, or by force or fraud, lying South of an 
arbitrary line, shall be doomed to hopeless slavery. 

The reasons as>igned by secession leaders in the dif¬ 
ferent States to justify their treason are various and 
somewhat inconsistent. In South Corolina it has been 
confessed that since the time of Mr. Calhoun, if not 
lrom an earlier period, it has been the purpose of that 
Commonwealth, at a convenient time, to assume its 
position among the powers of the earth as a sovereign 
nation. In one of the States the election of Mr. Lin¬ 
coln has been assigned as the controling cause; and 
tlio legislation of some of the Northern Stales un¬ 
friendly to their interests has been avowed as one of 
the reasons impelling them to separation. But the 
recognized Republican doctrine that the will of the 
majority expressed according to the provisions of con¬ 
stitutional law, should control and determine the poli¬ 
cy ot the Government, has been repeatedly avowed as 
the radical and underlying grievance which cannot be 
submitted to. The pretence is that the majority will 
oppress and assume powers not conferred by the consti¬ 
tution. No oppressive measures have been initiated, 
for as yet the Republican party have Lad no control 
or responsibility; and it is obvious that none could be 
consummated wituout a majority in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives aud against a majoritj in the Senate. But 
the time is near at band wheu the Republican party, if 
faithful to its principles, would control both the Seuate 
and the House; and the Southern politicians have well 
understood that now, before the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincolu was the time to strike the blow. During the 
Presidential canvass, wheu it was ascertained that the 
hostile wings ot the Democratic party would not unite, 
and that a Democratic defeat must bo sustained, there 
were iu the Cabiuet at Washington able, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous men, who, it is now known, were 
then in conspiracy to overthrow the Government. The 
Army and tho Treasury were in their hands. The 
money of the Treasury was thrown into Southern 
States, and used to strengthen Southern power. Ttio 
military forces of the Government were dispersed and 
sent far away fiorn home. The arms and munitions of 
war belonging to 'the Government were withdrawn 
from the Nortu, and large sums of money expended in 
the procurement of other arms and munitions of war, 
which have been distributed among the forts and 
arsenals of the South. When it is remembered that 
these ucts of treason were designed and consummated I 
for the purpose of enabling the extreme Southern 
States more successfully to throw off their allegiauce 
to the Union, aud more readily to establish an inde¬ 
pendent slave Confederacy, it will be appreciated at 
once that no concession or compromise, however hu¬ 
miliating, could prevent or postpone those ordinances 
of secession advocated and demanded by the very 
traitors who, at Washington, had prepared the way for 
their vindication by arms within ttie rebelling States. 

Ou the 20th of December, i860, South Carolina as¬ 
sumed to withdraw from the Union. Mississippi fol¬ 
lowed on the 9th of January, 1861; on the lltb of 
January Florida and Alabama enacted their ordin¬ 
ances of secession. Georgia followed on the 18th, and 
ou the 26th ot January Louisiana determined to unite 
her fortunes with those of her sister States. Six sepa- 
rate sovereignties were thus created, and wulie I 
write, those rebel States are in couvci t on for the pur¬ 
pose of loimiug what they term a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. The same men who, in the C ibiuet of Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, had initialed, plotted, and arranged these 
acts of treason against the United States, were fouud 
in the conventions of these States, hurrying to their 
final passage with mad haste the ordinances of separa¬ 
tion. And one of them is now the President of the . 
convention ol seceding States. During all this time 
the forts and arsenals and public property ef the Uni- : 
ted States within these States were left unguaided.— 
Months before, the President had been warned and 
urged aud entreated to protect and defend them.—• 
But the men who held his ear withheld his hand.— 

W ith a few important exceptions, every fort and ar¬ 
senal, and depot ol arms within the secediug States, » 
has been seized, and i3 now occupied by the euemiesof 
the Union. Immense supplies of arms, aud imple¬ 
ments of war have been fraudulently and traitorously . 
possessed undercolor of authority from the States in 
which they were situate. Aud they are now held, 
with large deposits of money also seized, against the 1 
will of the Government to which they belong under a 
pretence of right! It is proposed to retain and to use 
them all if necessary to defeat any attempt which shall 
be made by the Government to recover its own prop¬ 
erty! ' - 


It is obvious that no action of the Republican party 
could have stayed for a day the progress of events dur¬ 
ing the month of January. If the Presideut had been 
faithful to his duty, those various acts of treason could 
not have been consummated. But the consequences of 
his criminal inaction cannot be visited upon us. And 
when it is remembered tnat among the most persistent 
and uncompromising leaders of the secession rebellion 
are found the men who have*from its organization most 
bitterly opposed the principles aud denounced the men 
of the Republican party, it will be appreciated at once 
that no action of that party short of its dismember¬ 
ment could have been effective to control the course of 
events which have brought the Uniou to its present 
distracted condition. Iu the record of the past, no 
history is found ot such, gigiatic national cr.ine, as 
t iat which will blacken the page that shall describe fit¬ 
ly events recently enacted and now occuring amoDg us. 


The means adopted by the traitors, official and politi¬ 
cal; the consequences risked and defied, and the end 
to be secured, must be regarded together, if we would 
estimate aright the uupaialleled atrocity of the great 
act of treasou. To overthrow a popular political par¬ 
ty; to establish slavery as a national institution; aud 
to recover and perpetuate political power, are now re- 
oognizi d as the threefold end sought to be brought 
about by preliminary secession and subsequent rtcon¬ 
struction. It is not impossible that the hurrieM and 
ill-considered and insolent action of the first seceding 
S ate may result in permanent separation of the Gulf 
States; and whether such result was originally con¬ 
templated or not, it may in the progress of event? be 
made inevitable. It must be so, uuless such humilia¬ 
ting surrender by the free States of the rights of free¬ 
men shall bo made, as will demonstrate that we are in¬ 
deed a nation of slaves; or uuless, in the mysterious 
providence of Gqd, events shalloceur, at which the 

I heart of the nation is shake Jlnfidvance with dread, 
that may call for reconstruct^^ without'the presence 
of a slave. 

But the “question” is not fully stated when we have 
considered the causes of this rebel lion or its progress 
hitherto. There are border slave States, where radi¬ 
cal secessionists are now working with that zeal which 
avowed treason stimulates to Uuwearied and unscrup¬ 
ulous efforts, and where noble and patriotic men arc 
striving to stem the mad tide that must otherwise ov¬ 
erwhelm them, and their families, and their fortunes! 
Aud the Republican party is called upon to strengthen 
the hands ol those men against their common enemy. 
I frankly confess that it is here I feel the pressure of 
the call for concession. There are men in all those 
Biates who recognize as clearly as we can do the weak¬ 
ness, folly aud wickedness ol what is called secession. 
Their hopes centre in the Union, and their personal 
fortuues are involved iu its existence In Missouri, 
Uie lnost western, and in Mary laud, the most northern 
or the border States, the gieai interests of the people 
s etn to be so dependent upon their continued union 
with tue tree States, that their patriotic men may 
truly say, *‘it is to the Union alone we must look fer 
continued prosperity and peace.” 

But there is one prominent and controlling objec¬ 
tion to the measures of concession aud guaranty pro¬ 
posed, not affecting their character—itself objectiona- 
ble which is applicable to the position assumed by 

the middle or border Slates.' i 

All the “compromises” are concessions merely, 
without equivalent. It cannot be said properly that 
the equivalent is that tbe border States will not at¬ 
tempt to withdraw from the Union. Tuat, if true, 
would be no equivalent. It would bo a demand for 
concession upon threat and not for value. But is it 
not true. No pun (v or party man has declared or 
claimed a r.*: / » so r 'hat . any of those States 

would U't Uj - ^la^romises are granted; 

but only chat t* > Dunns of Union men 

would be strengthened iu their' Contest with disunion*- 
ists. Whether, t us strengthened, they can uphold 
the flag ol the Union, is uncertain. But if it shall ap¬ 
pear that such strength thus seeured will be sufficient 
tor that work, this objection reui;' ius; that all or sub¬ 
stantially all of those who hiyr e from the border slave 
States asked, concession or compromise, that so they 
could the better at home contend with the enemies of 
4rb« Union, have stipulated, never the less,for one con¬ 
dition, as a political sine qua non of permanent union. 
And that condition is, that no force shall be employed 
by the Government to recover its own property. 

'^har, would bo “coercion.” And “if one drop of 
southern blood should be spilled, all tho Southern 
States must at once unite ” I believe this to be the 
teelmg ot the large uurnber of those who yet ask for 
concession, to the end that the present Union may not 
be lurther, aud at once dissolved. But obviously, un¬ 
less the* J Middle States are willing to belong to the 
Union, and to support the government and to “enforce 
the laws, their continuance with us would be a source 
of weakness aud not of strength. Fur one thing is 
certain, we must ascertain whether we have or have 
not a government. If we have not, one must be made, 
and that would be a free republic. If we now have a 
government, its laws should be obeved aud enforced 
and the traitors who have taken forcible possession of 

uf ’n Sv uuiltaf > r de P° ts > wiuts and hospitals 

ol the iedafal Government should be brought to pun¬ 
ishment, and the property recovered. This question of 
Government or no Government must be settled. It 
must be determined m the ouly ieasible, and, indeed, 
possible way, by retaking what has been wrongfully, 

an in vio ation ot law, wrested from our control- To 

of blood °Ti requ , ire ti,Ue HUd aud the adding 

nn i| d * . ih * yalone whotk *ve committed the trea- 

OosT of ^ res P° Dsib,tt thi3 ‘ At whatever 

cost ot time, or money, or human life, it must be done, 

* S^ernmenj is a Fact and nut a Fiction. 

kVllb Lhls question another is connected, which in¬ 
volves the abstract right of secession. I need not 

ar^uetoyoufcheabsurd.tyof that right as claimed 

It is said a ix states are out, why discuss the right/” 
Because the adhering border States are also threaten¬ 
ing States, ihey claim that they will withdraw “if 
guaiautees are refused." 11 


















Snail we givestucui guaran- 

tecs, even ll thereby kept within tho Union, end thus 
Iiuplimlljr 1 X 0 .guizo tho r.^Lt to secede1 Would such 
settlement permanently benefit them or us? But if 

1 , 8 ®“ ll , u3 b “' , .e » r*Shf to withdraw, other States may 

also withdraw, it guarantees are refused to institu¬ 
tions or interests claimod to be essential to their pros- 
penty. If too iron of Pennsylvania, or the zinc of 
JNew Jersey or Wisconsin shall be reiused protection, 
oi e manufactures of New England shall be preju¬ 
diced by uutnyndljr legislation, any offonded State has 
the same right to secoue that the hitherto seceding 
states have had, or the seceding states now have: 

.retore } mu *fc now be settled whether such rio-bt 

exists. Ii the middle States insist upon suoh right!* to 
. zeroised by each State when it may choose, and as 
it may choose, it is worse than useless to attempt con¬ 
cession or compromise. ’ • * - 

We cau have no Government entitled to respect 
among tho nations of the earth, if each State being 
offended may withdraw. Secession is rebellion. It is 
revolutionary. If the men who set the laws at defiance 
1 ul, they are liable to the punishment of traitors. If 
t.iey succeed, they vindicate by force the right of 
r-volution. But it is a question of force. I do not 
i rget that six States claim to have seceded, and that 
one more will probably soou lollow them. I am not 
discussing what ought to be doue by the Government 
with respect to them. Where one man commits a 
crime be may be puuished. Where 50,000 men com¬ 
mit a Crime, the course which it may be most proper 
to pursue, is not so obvious But I am considering 1 
rather tins pre-umed right of secession, in view of the 
compromises we are called upou to make. For mani¬ 
festly, concessions aie useless, useless such right as 
claimed is abandoned. I do not believe that it will be 
deemed right to attempt to keep by force any State 
within the Union. But its right to secede must not be 
admitted expressly, or by implication. Let the reve¬ 
nues be colkctsd. Lat the property of the Govern¬ 
ment be recalled, and the evils of separation will 
work out their owu remedy. 

But when we are called upon, as we now are, to 
make constitutional surrenders and concessions and 
guarantees, in order that the States now in, shall be 
induced to remain loyal to the Union, no doubt should 
be left concerning the future exercise of that right by 
any btatc South or North. I have seen no reason to 
believe that any oue State which has discussed the 
question of concession or secession, would hesitate to 
claim the right at any time peaceably to secede. I 
caunot hearken to any proposition, while such right is 
maiutaiued. The “light ot revolution”— we under¬ 
stand. The right of peaceable secession, as now 
claimed, is a different thing. The one confesses a 
Government, and seeks to overturn it. The other is 
ineousisteut with the existence of a government. A 
government must assume to maintaiu its laws, and to 
enforce obedience. • 1 

But the concessions, or compromises, as constitu¬ 
tional guarontees demanded by the slavefioldiug pow¬ 
er of the South from the Republicans of the Union, 
ought not to be m»de or giveu for reasons intrinsic to 
ami suggested by the o aiacter of the concessions or 
guarantees themselves. The Committee of Thirty- 
three have reported for the action of Congress certain 
general resolutions and propositions to admit New 
Mexico as a State, and an amendment to our Constitu¬ 
tion and au additional lugitive slave law. Besides 
these, the compromises known as the “ Critteudeu ’* 
propositions are uuder consideration. I cau give my 
support to none of them, or to none like them. Elev¬ 
en resolutions have been reported. Probably no one 
believes that the passage of all of them would have 
any effect to change a vote in any State upon the ques¬ 
tion of secession. One of them announces that “ all 
attempts ” by State Legislatures to obstruct or binder 
the recovery aud surrender of fugitives from service or 
labor are in derogation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Au “attempt” to obstruct the legisla¬ 
tion would presuppose legislation with intent to obstruct. 
The Corifctitution provides for the delivery, on claim, of 
the person owing service who bas escaped; and legis- 1 
latiou with intent to defeat that provision of the Con- 1 
stitutiou would be “in derogation” of it. But no one 
believes that after a month of labor thirty-three gen¬ 
tlemen have agreed to offer a resolution lor the pur¬ 
pose of announcing that lact! Who doubts that a law. 
made for the purpose of defeating a provision of the 
Constitution is “in derogation” of it? But the objec¬ 
tion to that resolution is this: Every Southern man 
and every Northern Democrat, as I believe, who has 
discussed or referred to the “liberty bills” or the “laws 
preventing kidnapping,” now upon the statute books 
of many of the Northern States, has spoken of them 
as attempts to violate the constitutional provisions 
concerning the rendition of fugitives from service. 
And this resolution by the terms “ all attempts to ob¬ 
struct,” means to affirm, that all such liberty laws and 
laws against kidnapping are “ attempting to obstruct ” 
the surrender ot lugitives “iu derog tiou of the Con¬ 
stitution.” Now that proposition is n-,t true. It is 
not true in fact v» -a iaw. My objection to the reso¬ 
lution is. tli:‘ it i 4 Oj . *o • elk that it ought not tj 
be offered or so >4 t Vov • «L »t it ought not to pass. 

One of the rcA>ff‘a ms utils upon the northern States 

to “revise their statures.” It is not deemed worth 
while to invite the Southern States to revise or recon¬ 
struct their laws, Massachusetts has been revising as 
far as she deemed it her duty to do so. I decline to 
advise her to do more. But if it were within the fair 
soope of my duty to advise inv C »imnonwealth con¬ 
cernin'* her legislation to protect the personal liberties 
of her citizens, I should say “repeal no laws which 
assumes to protect our citizens, aud which no court of 
Massachusetts has declared to be in derogation of the i 
Constitution, without providing also that the repeal-, 

ing aoUball not go imo operation uutil the fugitive ; 
slave act of 18 >0 shall be so amended that the citizens 
of Massachusetts may have the right to trial by jury with¬ 
in their own Mate upon ad questions involving right to per¬ 
sonalfreedom. 

The sons of Massachusetts have right to such pro¬ 
tection from their native Commonwealth. What citi¬ 
zen of a southern Siute will hesitate within his own | 


r 1 aS3ert the «"« “'»»*• P-ides that it all territory now 

Siontzl remrrZi,- 1 ,* Auother elution isa congres- held or hereafter acquired by the united Stated south 

St Ue/ a? i ITol 3 , y aS DCW exisfcin S iQ fifteen ot> the iin « 36 30, slavery of the African race is bere- 

atav^We to irte^reiiG 41 ! 110 nght . exists out ot a by recognized as existing, and shall not be interfered 

sard slaves or slavery in disre- with by Congress, but shall be protected as property 

i ST..vr ,,n gh a I w the peace °f societ y■— by all departments of the Territorial government, 

j • * one pretends that any such right to interiere That anic e would doom to slavery by law,in advance 
exists. Everyone understands that the Republican --- -' * 


of our ownership of the territory, all the regions of Mex- 


I that resolution cannot be to announce a fact so haldv 
incontrovertible. The object of the resolution must be 
to secure a congressional recognition of the institution 
of slavery as now existing in our southern States. I 
will be a party to no such recognition. What Madison 
objected to have named in the Constitution, I am un¬ 
willing needlessly to recognize by formal resolution. 

But I cannot critize each resolution in detail. Two 
i or three of them are unobjectionable and appropriate. 
One of them is “that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to enforce the Federal laws, and protect 
the Federal property and preserve the Union of those 
States, * I shall vote for that resolution. But when 
these resolutions assert a proposition which no one de- 
j nies, but contain recognitions or authorize inferences 
which will bo understood by the southern slave holder 
as meaning something which the Northern Republican 
would be unwilling to admit in terms that he did truly 
| mean I decline wholly to give my support. 

| Among tho proposed measures of adjustment, is a 
j resolution for an amendment to the Constitutfon. It 
j as follows: 

Bft ft 

“Article XII. No amendnu-nt of this Constitution 
having for its object interference within the States, with 
the relation between their citizens and those described 
m section second of ihe first article of the Constitution, 
as ‘all other persons,’ shall originate with any State that 
docs nut recognize that relation within it., own limits,or 
| shall be valid without the conseut of every one of the 
States comprising the Union.” 

_I oanaot oonaent as a Representative peopla of the 


| to propose to the State Legislature any such amen I- tha 
meuc to the Constitution. By the provisions of the tilth ? va 
article of the Constitution, the ratification of the Leg- 1 
islatures of three-fourths of the Slates, or by Conven- jm' 
tious in three-fourths of the States, are required to 1 
make valid any proposed amendments thereof. It is to i 
I apparently not possible that any alteration of the Con- J^ 1 
; ^titution which the proposed amendment would pre- ^ 
veut Could be made. It is not contended that such C q! 
| amendment is required because of any possible contiu- lo’ 
j gency which could effect such alteration. But it is her 
proposed as a measure of reconciliation. No seuthern 
State has asked for such.amendment. There is no rea- ! 
son to believe that any southern State would be affect- \ 
ed by ii or satisfied with it. But if such amendment 
could have any practical effect, it must be because it 
would give constitutional sanction to slavery which it 
has not now, or would furnish guaranties to slavery ad¬ 
ditional to those now furnished. . ■ 

• I am willing that all the Stales shall have for their 

• interest the protection which the Constitution now af- re 
fords. I am aware that the progress of civilization, pi 
the varying* interests of soo^tjr, and the oourse of 
events may require change iu our organic law. If a 
National Convention shall hereafter be called, upou 1 y 
application by the States pursuant to the terms of the n( 
‘Constitution, such amendment as now proposed, if it A 
Ishall be deemed to furnish additional aud substantial 
^guarantees to slavery, may be fitly discussed. But I ta 
'am wholly averse to the uucalled for initiation by Con- 
•gress of any amendments, at this period of Curistian 
{civilization, which shall give more strength or greater Sc 
perpetuity of usages, customs, or laws which recognize tli 
.a right iu one man to oppre s, or defraud, or eDslavp iu 
another. Next in ihe order of proposed compromises 

is the Act lor the admission of New Mexico. When 
this territory was acquired by tho United States, it S€ 
was free by means ot Mexican legislation. Being or- 
grnized into a territory, the territorial legislature .. 
wrongfully and by unauthorized assumption of power, 
enacted a slave code of peculiar, original, and unequal W 
severity. Tue code now operat s within the territory, to 
and would operate within the State we are called on •. 
to make. It is now a slave Territory. It is proposed 1 
to make it a slave State. It is said slavery will not IB 
go there beeause slave owners can do better with their 
slaves elsewhere So long as it is true, slavery will y 
not be to any great extent introduced. How long it v 
will be true no one can tell. But slaves are there now SI 
by force ot Territorial law. The fact that the number p 
is small cannot affVct the principle. I do not believe A 
it to be right, nor do I believe it to be for the welfare 
of the Union that another slave State shall be at this t( 
time admitted. If it shall come iu as a free State, or 
if being admitted it shall, as is believed by many, re- , 
peal the slave code and abolish slavery, the South will 
say, and I think with good reason, that they have Cl 
been deceived, and the precise question now distuibing ^ 
the condition of the country when the next southern 
territory shall be acquit ed will again distract us. 11 
New Mexico is not fit to be a State. Her citizens g 
have not asked to be admitted as a Slate. Tfie slave Q 
interest of the South will be deceived if being aumit- 
ted sherestablishtis free institutions. The Republicans I' 
will be deceived if being admitted now, she adheres to 
the code by which the Territorial Legislature attempt- ^ 
ed to legalize slavery. 

Tfie amendment of the act for the rendition of fugi- r 
fclvo3 from labor, is advocated as being au improve- & 
ment of the law of 1850. And it is a piece ot legisla¬ 
tion, an improvement upon that law. It would 
not be easy to change for the worse the law of 1850. h 
And, un^il it can be repealed or more humanely 
amended, I prefer to leave it as it is. My own views ^ 
upon this subject are well kuown to you. I am of the 
opinion held by Mr. Webster, and more recently ex- b 
pressed by the South Carolinian disunionists in their p 
Convention, that it was not the intention of the fra- ^ 

' mers of our Constitution to confer upon Congress the 
power to legislate concerning the rendition oi lugitives 

from 1 abor, < 

Mr. Crittenden has proposed amendments to our 


the United States will conseut to such an amendment of 
their organic law, they will become a “slave nation.” 
That time has not' et come. 

The second article takes lrora Congress the power to 
abolish slavery iu places under its exclusive jurisdiction 
within the slave States. 

I he third article abolishes their power to’ act within 
the District of Columbia, while Virginia or Maryland 
hold slaves, \\ ithout their consent, or without consent of 
the inhabitants of the District or compensation to dis¬ 
senting owners. 

Ihe next atticle provides that Congress shall have no 
power to hinder the transportation of slaves, by land or 
watej, one iSialeto another where slavery is recog¬ 
nized. 1 his amend ueut would secure a transit through 
the free fetates. 

1 here are other amendments proposed, but these are 
the most important. 

; When the people of the free States of the Union are 

prepared to incorporate these provisions into their organ¬ 
ic law, another *• Preamble” snould be made, for these 
amendments would not be to “secure the blessings of 
liberty.” but to inflict the curse of stavery upon our¬ 
selves and our posterity. 

No changes in our law could be suggested which wonld 
more truly mkke slavery a National Institution. These 
propositions can receive no favor, and I have 6tated them 
now because I believe that no argument against them 
will be desired except wliat the statement itself affords. 

Much are the compromises ol this year! The people 
have rendered their judgment in lav or ol freedom in the 
Territories. The political power of slavery thereupon 
sunders the Union,demanding concession and new guar¬ 
antees; and being defeated at the polls, insolently re- 
quiies that the principles of its own political platform 
shall become constitutional law. 

The crisis in our National affairs is one of the gravest 
moment. 1 assume with awe the profound responsibility 
that rests uuon tiiose who now represent the l'eople. I 
was not chosen by you in view of such events. But T 
have regarded with jealous watchfulness the causes that 
have produced them, aud I recognize the duties they en¬ 
join. 

I am entreated in your behalf to make “concessions” 
to slavery—to make the slave power which has ruled us 
heretofore more potent by Congressional legislation and 
by Constitutional amendment—so that it shall rule us 
hereafter also. It is said the Union may be saved by 
concession. I bedeve the Union has been dismembered 
now, because of power gained by uuwise concessions 
heretofore made. 1 believe that only firm adherence to 
the principles of our present Constitution will restore to 
us a more perfect union, and establish justice and insure 
to us domestic tranquility. THOMAS D. ELIOT. 

Washikgton, February, 1861. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

ft 

Mr. Editor :—I cannot but make a few 
remarks on hydrophobia, which disease has 
produced much excitement in this city. This 
disease has the character of a malignant 
iymohangitis, in consequence of introduced 
poison into the cellular tissue. After the 
poison has been absorbed no help can be ob¬ 
tained, according to the state of our present 
science ; brit we can easily prevent the ab¬ 
sorption in any similar case, through a lit¬ 
tle operation. This is a deep crucial incision 
immediately after the bite, done by the pa¬ 
tient himself, or by any other ‘person pre¬ 
sent. Then put the wound in warm water, 
so that the blood may run freely. When 
the blood ceases to run of itself, wash the 
wound with acetic acid or strong vinegar, 
to produce an acute inflammation, and dress 
it with dry lint, (perhaps some oxyde of 
mercury on it,) which must be pressed into 
the sore to produce quick suppuration. 
When this is done properly, it is an impos¬ 
sibility that an absorption through the lym¬ 
phatics should take place. 

The general treatment by physicians is 
to cauterize the wound directly, with caus¬ 
tics or the hot iron. I might call this sure 
death. The iron or caustic will produce a 
crust of dead tissue over the deep wound, 
and prevent the introduced poison from be¬ 
ing expelled. Bites of dogs or serpents 
generally do Rot bleed much, because the 
iskin contracts over the wound, and for this 
reason they are so dangerous. 

T have cut myself often iu operating on 
subjects dead ot pyaimia, and 1 have seen 
R. Virchow, in making a post-mortem ex¬ 
amination of a man who died of infection 
of the horse glanders, cut himself through 
his hand ; both poisons are as dangerous as 
the saliva of a mad dog, but when treated 
as described above, 1 never saw the least 
bad consequence. Hoping that this treat¬ 
ment may be remembered in any case ot a 

similar character, 

I sigu most respectfully, 

Dr. Carl Both. 

Boston Courier. 


National Constitution in six articles. .. _ —1 _- - —.—— -*-:- 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by night than by day? What is the difference between a hill and a pill ? 
Because he is let out at night and taken in in the One is hard to get up and the other is hard to get 
morning down. 
















left Carlo Alberto to be vanquished by old Radetzky 
at Novara, and the fugitive Pope to be reinstated at 


ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Rome by the French. man Isles, which she holds, like Malta, only as a men- 

All history abounds with strange mysteries andcn ri- And so it was in the beginning, and continued to he ace > and where her domination is equally odious to the 
ous problems ; the life of many a nation is an e*pic in every period of the history of Italy. Why should inhabitants with that of Austria in Lombardy and Ven- 
poem or tragic drama of deep interest ; but there ‘ is the Barbarians ever enter Italy ? They never could * ce > and f or the same reason > namely, not so much be- 
no question of social philosophy more strange and have done so but for the dissensions of the Italians. cause is oppressive govefnment, as because it is in¬ 
curious, no national life more poetically epic, more And when the deluge of barbaric invasion had passed truded foreign government. And whatever France 
tragically dramatic, than the Italian. Twice, at least, away, and those brilliant republics of Venice, Amalfi, and Great Britain may say in emphatic condemnation 
Italy has ruled thee earth, with Rome for its capital— Pisa, Genoa, Florence, emerged into wealth and fame* tbe presence of Austria in Lombardy and Venice, 
first as the seat of the Roman Empire, and then ol though prompted to union by community of race, re- ever 7 word which they thus utter, is the same emphatic 
the Catholic church. To this day it controls the re- ligion, language and commerce, does it not seem that condemnation of their own presence in Corsica, Malta, 
ligion of a fifth part of the human race ; and its im- their chief aim and great ambition were to destroy one and ^ be I° n i an Islands. 

not less potent as the written rea-another ? And were not the multitute of feudal pro- All these foreign intruders m'ght be expelled from 

--1. Its inhabitants are pre- prietors of tfie country in the same state of chronic Ualy if the Italians could but will it. Can they will 

all the high test intellectual and moral qual- A A . . XT - , . - r — it? We see no signs of such a volition in their last 

contention * Nay, was not the interior of each great and now present invitation of the French into Italy at 

city the scene of continual cml war 1 And did not the cost of protracted war. They invited Charles VIII 

each little state manifest its own sense of incoropeten- t0 no end but to leave a foreign Prince on the throne 

prone to mis- £ f ? r self-government by the practice of inviting some 0 f Naples. They invited Francis I. with similar con- 

In truth, whatever there is distinct- foreigner to administer justice within it as podesta ; sequence. They invited the First Napoleon ; and that, 

any other people of Eu- or some other foreigner to fight for it with h.s band oi with war after war, made no permanent change in the 

condottion ’ And was not the transition of ideas face 0 f Italy save the extinction of the prond republics 

quite as easy from foreign judges and foreign generals of Gen0 a and Venice. They have now invited anoth- 
to foreign princes far beyond the Alps 1 er Napoleon. If he shall succeed in expelling the Aus- 

the Italians declaim trians, and stop at that> leaving Lombardy and Venice 

it would be difficult to f ree , h e w in have done a great and glorious thin? : 


perial legislature is i 
son of the civilized world 
eminent in i " 

j ities of the European race. --- 

who see the Italians for the most part only in the per- 
1 sons of a few wandering artists, and they not seldom 
of inferior class, even as artists, are 
j‘udge the nation 

ively or peculiarly great in any other people of Eu¬ 
rope, seems collected and combined in the Italians.— 

| Whether as merchants or mariners, as artists or arti¬ 
sans, as men of science or of letters, as soldiers or as ~ . . . - 

statesmen, neither England, or France, or Germany, Certain it is that, angnly as 

or whatever else there may be of individually or na- ab o ut th e intruded Tedeschi 

tionally great in Europe, can surpass the men of Ita- fi ? d tbe day sincetbe disruption of the Roman empire 

ly. And this, not in past times only, but in our own. when Italy was really and truly autonomous and not 

Why imagine that form—art died out in Italy with governed, in whole or in part, by these hated Tedes- nevertheless immortalize his name. Let'him take two 

Raffaelle and Angelo, or poetry with Dante and Tas- I s lC not notorious that in all mediaevel Italy steps further in the same direction—one, to surrender 
so, or science with Galileo, or history with Guiceiardi- there bnt 8tate stnctl y ? ta ' ia “ ? „ VemCe al ° n ,? Corsica to the new Italy, and the other lo wrest Malm 
m, or statesmanship with Lorenzo de Medici, or gen- !?5 vive f d ? T funded the conquest of the Germans. All f rom Great Britain and restore that also to Italy and 
erals with the Peschierao, the Colonnas, and the Far- the rest of Ital 7> &t least all continental Italy, was just he will have achieved a glory for France and for’ him 
mas ’ Who, of the present century, stands in a high- as “ nch conquered by Germans as Spain was by the self beyond all the vict0 « eg £ nd triu h3 of the i rat 
er degree of fame, in art, in letters, in science, in arms, Goths or Gaul by the Franks, or Bntam by the Sax- Napoleon. P * 

than Ganova, than Alfieri, than Botta, than Volla, °“ 8, Tltl f, s of ra “ k > tlde ^ of property, municipal Uhat he may do this or much of it that he is capable 

than Napoleon ? And yet were not all these Italians? charters, all over modem Italy, date from the hand or of doi it w y e are b - nQ 0 *“* , 0 d “ P a b 

Meanwhile, Italy is a country of more complete geo- tbo ^thor.ty of some sovereign from beyond the go lutel “ when we Member that he asked and took 
graphical unity than perhaps any other great subdivis- ^Ips- Lombardy has been Lombard ever since the no[hin £ from baffled K ; when we remember 
ion of Europe ; it is occupied by a people qn.te a, time when it ceased to be Roman. The throne of St. that the conferences of Paris, under his ZvTcTs had 

much of one face and language as any other ; its soil is raised by tbe 8 reat Karl - A Norman res- f or t h e i r great res „i t , not the augmentation of the ter- 

rich and its climate delicious ; it is most felicitously ^ 0J f tbG Ar . abs j, and a F , rank > a German r j t0 rial power of France, bat of "'her moral power as 

simated for maritime commerce, as the memories of ?r a Goth has always reigned in Naples. Nay, what evinced, among other th ugs, by the TonservatTon of 

Venice and Genoa and Florence attest ; it had the Victor Emanuel himself, the living hero of Ital.an nputral rights in the sense aid spirit oMhTC^eher 

start of all the rest of Western Europe in modern “tonomy. bnt a Burgundian Prince from beyond the ished views of the United States long-cher- 

capabilities of national power in virtue of both the and Francis Joseph as quite as much Italian blood j>nt suppose it accomplished ; suppose that Italy 

Imperial and the Papal primacy of Rome in bis as Victor Emanuel. And that only Ital- , and dependent islands of the Mediterranean are de- 

And yet, with all these advantages, traditional geo- »an state, Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, after the f° r e , g“ er » J and all men of the Italian 

graphical, intellectual and political, Italy (except as a *L avin g escaped the domination of the Lombards and lo °g ue ?eiong only to Italy. Shall it be one Italy, 
pari of the Roman Empire) has never been a trae na F t ranks > and a11 the German Emperors, and traversed “ ltar f ia " government like France ? Can this 
tion, a people, a government. At all times it has been ‘ be middle ages defiant alike of Guelphs and Ghibe- o“ d P ecegs ° f r? J, r p ench uudo , th , e work of his great 
cut up into little kingdoms, duchies, republics, often *L n8 ' and f h ? ld h * r own every Charles and E™ e ™ ! p ^"! em ^ ne ' a ? d d ®throne the Pope ? 

at war among themselves, and always ready to invite FraQ cis of later times, was at length suppressed by ^ an ne unseat the Neapolitan Bourbons? Can he 
the aid of foreigners for their common destruction. At I . tahan Na poleon Buonaparte, and handed over P ett 7 Pnncipalities of Central 

all times, it has talked of unity and nationality whilst b 7 him t0 the det< r sted Tedeschi of the House of Aus- ;V a [ y . that seem L s ^ merely impossible. If 

always obstinately divided, and always voluntarily de- tna ! thft wicp PY d ^ ne / ar ? tbe ca P ab le of imitating 

pendent. At all times, Italians have combated glori- To contrast the admirable and transcendant quali- ! ®, e:l . he United States? Can they 

ously in a thousand battle fields, but always to the ties of Italian genius as exhibited in every other work copy even tnat ot Switzerland, or that of Germany, 

same result-in the terse language of Filicaia's famous of buman greatness with their apparent incapacity to ? ear at • Jn a word, can they organize a Con- 
sonnet, make a government for themselves in Italy, is painful r ^ aeratea Daly composed of peoples and powers and 

“Victors or vanquished still bv ^oths enslaved » enough; but the fact is not less a fact. So in all times f atas > , mucb soever they may quarrel 

victors vanquish, still by oOths enslaved. it has beeQ> Hence it wag that Macchiavelli> with hig among themselves, yet shall be indissolubly united 

Nay, Italian genius could present a New World to great powers of comprehensive observation, exclaimed a f au ? st ,; orai g n ^ nvader sandintermeddlers,sothatIt- 
Europe, and leave Italian names and Italian memories in his day,— “L* umonedcg'l Italiani? Voimifate ri al y sha U take her rightful place as one of the great 

indelibly impressed upon it; and yet not a province, dere I” The union of the Italians ? You make rm P 0 ^ of Europe ? 6 j 

nota shred not so much as the pettiest islet of this laugh! He had come to regard that as a chimera I. tid y, to be sure has that “fatal gift of beautv ” 
New World belongs to Italy ; and while during cen- a dream, an illusion, a thing so absurdly impractica wln< ^ adare8 the French on one side,and the Austrians - 
tury after century Italy herself has been struggling in ble as to be worthy only of laughter. And it is im to j) ass the Al ps into the plains nf 'Pie* I 

the fetters of her fate, divided and subject still, we of possible not to feel in reflecting on past events anc ~ ^ 11 f 

a less gifted andjess favored race, h ave raised iip and witnessing current ones, or in reading whatever anV mont and Lombardy. But are not the lands of France 
established great empires in the distant wilds of Amer- Italians of onr day say on the subj'ect from the and of Austria also beautiful ? And why do not the 

. . . wild ravings of Mazzini to the soberer but not less Italians of to-day, as did their fathers of the day of 

All that, we say is curious, strange, marvellous; unsatisfactory speculations of Gioberti.that Macchiavel the Cseaars, pass the Alps into Gaul and Germany’ 
and now, when Italy is once again m arms for unity h might well despair of the union and consequent inde Why continually complain of their Gothic masters’ 
and independence, when Italy >s once agmn repeating pendence of the Italians. Why not invade and conquer these? Why does 

e *? enm 1 e “ t of baUmgin the foreigner to Looking at Italy as it now is, we perceive that it Italy, age after age, throw herself alternately into the 
deliver her from herself, when the plains of Italy are consists of three principal states in a condition o! embrace of French and Germans ’ That must be be-, 

M ten ^ th ?h the twe °“ e ‘ h t,m ® in “ r ‘ (nominally) complete sovereignty, namely, the King cause of her own debility, quite as much as because of 
s f h , b f .°f h ® r 80DS fi S htm S “ nder the domof Sardmia, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies their strength ; it must be because she has the weak- 
transalp me Emperor,-at such a time, a D d the Papal States,- of four considerable minoi ne f of beauty as well as its charms In a word in 
I» h,l u b e | consider why such has at all states, imperfectly sovereign, namely, the Duchies o order t0 be independent and autonomous, she must be 

come : S T:,°L X- We r 7 thns 'lascany, Parma, Modena^and Luccl; of several mi one ; and there ,s no possible change in ihe aspect of 

duMd fhfev l h nml w d treat K ies , of Vienna have pro- nor states of no national account, and subsisting a- Europe that we in the United States should hail with 

ones d can enre’i, w h n f that no nominally sovereign only by their insignificance, and ™ re cordia l gratnlations than the rehabilitation of the 

j® It J. and we shaI >, at any rate, appreciate by the sufferance of the rest of Italy and of Europe- I ? a bans as the masters of themselves and of a sover- 
m some degree the deep seated causes of the secular of Lombardy and Venice dependent on Anstrin n eign and united Italy If we had a hundred 

Ssnafon ^ Corsica dependent on France!^ MaUa dependent o°r A ™ ^ou.d be wailing To stake Wrf S to 

Of this national degradation of Italy, the mam cause, Great Britain; and of a fragment incomorated wirf have a hand in making Italv once a?»in Tt«lv hxr ^ 
by the universal admission of all Italians themselves; Switzerland. 8 incor P<> r ated wit! expu , sion frQm her bofdera of Austnan PrLeh 7 „ d 

Is ihe; r « Wn f aU f i’ We have hinted at it already. It To render Italy independent, then, we have to ex British alike, anl another half to have a hand in the 
is their sjiirit of local jealousies, their fanaticisms of pel Austria from Lombardy and Venice France fron BimiIar redemption of Greece by the expulsion of »he 

ion Zr d P f DdenCe i- - helr V ' 0l l nCC °J °P iQ - Corsica > Great Britain fro™ Malta, and einteerab Turks from Europe. 7 expulsion of the 

ion. their domestic rivalries and hatreds. So many the Italians cantons of Switzerland With™! i/^t- ™ C 

factions have each their own theory of the autonomy Italy is not herself. And, as matfer o7rLht Switze| S . V ® L0CrTY 0F TnE Tn 5AL Wave.—T he Bos- 
behatfoj- r “° ° ne 0f ‘ em rQ m0dify itS the0ry in ,add ' France - Great Britain,are intruders e.m’auTwith t0n J0nTn,il ™ JS : ~ From observatiaas made by 

s^dSfSto o s r^£t ^ ‘rToiSS^I l e Sr Surye ^ tha8been detcr ^ ed 4 

eignty; and no one will yield one jot of it for the vmincTst titfc- ir h.I.n l 5 by the . the tidal wave m Boston harbor flows in from 

ust “S""' - ** ». - 7, »„,» _ tour n 
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-—---- If we should follow these men through the eabse- 

THFj DAILY TTPR AT n l querU * ten , years, we should find at every point the 

-- ^ IIJjIIiIUI/* moral and political character of the Austrian risiog 

Thursday Morning, June 23 , 1859 . above the Frenchman. Francis Joseph came to power 

— ■■■ - in the midst of revolution, that had not been brought 

The Merits of the Case. Although the nation- a ^ out by his m is government and abuses, and as soon 
al position of the United States in the European strug- as P eace came he set himself t0 improving his country, 
gleis one of the strictest neutrality, yet every individ- ,e ^ eva ^ n S a ^ classes of his subjects, and establishing 
ual becomes a partizan in his mind and sympathies ; harmony and equality between the races. The pro- 

and it is very clear that a large majority of the people gre f 8 of Austria xn lhe last ten y ears has been most 
are in the most decided manner anti-Austrian. There dec * ded * Oa the other hand, Louis Napoleon follow- 
are reasons enough why we should all hate Austrian ed ( ^ estruct ^ on °f Roman liberty with the over¬ 
despotism—the cruel, woman-whipping, crushing ty- ^row of the French republic, and the constitution 

ranny of the house of Hapsburg Lorraine ; but it is not that he had sworn t0 res P ect and support ; he murder- 
so clear why the American people should sympathize ed P eo P^ e :n streets ; he seized the noblest pa- 


with the French Autocrat, for Louis Napoleon is as 
much an autocrat, as he that rules Austria, or he who 


triots in their beds, and hurried them off to prisons 
and penal colonies to dje ; he muzzled the press, that 


governs Russia. There is not a more absolute despot- 11 has not uttcred a fiee word sm€e * and banished the 

_ n * Vv /\n^ n A Vi a! n wn f i L rt a •• m 4 —- L > . - . <1 . * 1 • t 


ism in the world than Bonaparte's, and there is not a 
crime against humanity or right that Austria has com¬ 
mitted, that this same Louis Napoleon has not been 
guilty of, in quite as bad a form. 

Perhaps for no cause do we hate Austria more than 
for crushing Hungary in 1849. The words of that won¬ 
derful man, Kossuth, still linger in our ears and still 
fire our hearts with madness. But if we will sit in 
judgment on foreign affairs, let us attempt, even in 
our opinions, to deal justly. We must admit, that 
however much our hearts went after Kossuth and his 
brave followers,that he and they were all the time con¬ 
tending for the superiority of the Magyars of Hungary 
—“my people," as he constantly termed them —and 
the nobility of that race, which constituted but a small 
portion of the population. The entire Magyar popu¬ 
lation at4iat time, was but one-third of the fourteen 
millions of that country, and the other two-thirds, 
consisting of Sclaves, never entered fully into the rev- 


best scholars of the country because they sympathised 
with the people ; in every respect and in every hour 
he has acted the bloody tyrant and the perjured scoun¬ 
drel. Why is -it, then, that Americans should have 
.love for Louis Napoleon ? 

Some say he has great abilities. Admit it; we be¬ 
lieve him to be great as a statesman, wise and some¬ 
what experienced as a soldier, and brave as a man ; 
but not one quality has he that is not for himself and 
against .the people—for despotism and against free¬ 
dom. Some, from religious prejudices, hope in him 
the overthrow of the pope, ajid point us to the Aus¬ 
trian concordat ; but the Pope was already despoiled 
of his temporal power by Mazzini, and never more 
could have entered the Eternal City or been within 
view of the Vatican or St. Peters, b,ut that Louis Na¬ 
poleon bore him back on Frenoh bayonets. Some 
there are who honestly hope that Louis Napoleon will 
give freedom to Italy—to United Italy. But why do 
they hope ? Has he given liberty to Rome ? Has he 


olution. This was probably the true cause of its fail- giyen liberty t0 France ? Why do they hope wh at he 
ure, as a similar cause existed for the failure of the hag only prowiged by words _words for which he 
last Polish revolution. That this was the fact of the __ 1 A f k A f A A A rrt 1 n * A 1 I Afl A AMW /I A wv 


jease, was evident when immediately after, Franks Jo¬ 
seph visited Hungary and bad one of the most flatter¬ 
ing receptions that a sovereign ever received from a 
people. The ovations to Kossuth in England and 
America, did not compare with those offered to the 


has only promised by words—words for which he 
cares so little that he turns them into lies every day 
of his life, and before all the world ? As to United 
Italy, it is a glorious idea, and worthy of the dreams 
of the Italian poets and the love of Italian patriots ; 
but it is what never jet had an existence, and does 
not promise to have in many years to come. Away 


Austrian Emperor at every stopping place on his route. ^ ack> Rome conqae red Italy and held it; but held it 
Another point we shall have to admit in this Hungari¬ 


an affair ; that after the revolution was ended, Francis 
Joseph of his own free will, conceded to Magyars,and 
not to them alone, but to the Croats, Wallachians and 
Germans of Hungary, great privileges—overthrowing 
the old order of things and establishing a new policy, 
which recognized an equality of the people, without 
regard to race or religion. We do not mean, here and 
now, to justify the government of Austria, as it exists 
to-day in Hungary, or in any part of the empire ; but 
to subject a province in revolt, was what must have 
been expected from any sovereign, and the subsequent 
conduct of the Emperor was more liberal than we 
could have anticipated. 

P M I i ___ 

Now, let us look on the other side. Was Francis 
Joseph the only power that sought to crush a strug¬ 
gling people ? At that very period Louis Napoleon, 
himself the head of a republic, sent the armed 


as the trophy of conquest. When the Roman Empire 
fell, Italy fell in pieces, and in each petty province or 
kingdom rivalry, jealousy and hate for the others were 
cherished, till there is a thousand tirae9 more of that 
than of nationality, or of love of nationality in the 
Italian people. There are great men and good men, 
who labor and hope and pray, for union and liberty— 
Mazzini, the greatest of them all, the Jefferson of It¬ 
aly, and Garibaldi, the most daring of them all, 
the Marion of Italy ; but, as oftentimes happens, they 
seem born out of time ; and neither of them has love 
for or confidence in France or its government. 

But suppose Louis Napoleon to be an honest,decent 
man—the most difficult supposition in the world to 
make—and why then is he in Lombardy ? and by 
what right ? This is an invasion of a country with 


minions at his command, not to repress revolt in his [ which he was at peace. It is of no use to talk of Lorn- 


own territories, but to overthrow a republic already es¬ 
tablished—that had overcome its enemies, where 
nine-tenths of the people favored the revolution and 
made Rome free. If Kossuth had succeeded in all his 
plans, the evidence is wanting that a republic would 
have sprung up in Hungary, or that the people were 
prepared for it,but in Rome it had an actual existence, 
and was the best governed republic, during its short, 


hardy and Venice ; there is no Lombardy and no Ven¬ 
ice now, but Austria ; and they are just as much Aus¬ 
trian as Scotland and Wales are parts of Britain. 
There exists in them—as it exists everywhere—the 
right of revolution; and when they revolt there is 
with France the right to acknowledge their independ¬ 
ent existence, and to enter into treaties, offensive and 
defensive, if they please. But they had not revolted, 


life, and the most likely to succeed if left to itself, of and they were not complaining any more than half of 
any republic that Europe ever saw. And what did France complains of the tyranny of Louis Napoleon 
Louis Napoleon after he trampled down the rights of This incursion is therefore simply an invasion—and 
the Homans ? -did he lift one 6nger to lighten the bur- there is evidence enough in the negotiations that pre- 
dens of which the people complained 1 Not so ; he ceded the marriage of Prince Napoleon, in which the 
forged new fetters and put new chains upon them. Grand Duke Constantine, the head of foreign affairs 
Now look at Francis Joseph in Hungary, subduing a in Russia, took part, that it is a premeditated and un¬ 
revolt within his own dominions, and Louis Napoleon provoked assault, in which France, Russia and Sir- 
interfering to overthrow the liberties of Rome, apeo- ' dinia are in alliance to humble Austria and increase 
pie with whom he should have had no more concern their own power. Louis Napoleon himself, in his 
than with the United States !—an Emperor support- proclamation as he started for Italy, says, Franee 
ins his own authority,and the head of a republic crush draws the sword “not to dominate but to liberate.'’ 
; freedom !-and ask which is the most to be com- God forbid that any part of the world should sutler 
mended t Look further to the Autocrat that gives the liberation of the Bonapartes 1 Fine words these, 
new privileges to the province that had just revolted, for a despot that stands wiih one foot upon the broken 

and to the Republican President that added new bur- fragments of the Republic of Rome, and the other 

dens to the Romans,and kept his hireling soldiers there upon the ruins of liberty in France ! But give him 

to shoot down whoever dared resist his foreign rule; the benefit of all he says-that he goes to Italy to l,b- 

and see which most demands our sympathies. erate the people. Who, then, made this man hbera. 

an tor ? He does not appear upon the stage as Kossuth, 


""Mazzini, Garibaldi and other revolutionists who have 
struggled for their own people—for the freedom of| 
themselves and children ; he goes abroad as the great | 
high priest of nations, to regulate the internal affairs i 
of other states. By what right ? Lopez and Critten¬ 
den had a better plea when they went to Cuba ; bull 
the very people who cry hozinuai to Napoleon, call- ' 
cd them pirates and marauders ! And if to-day j 
Louis Napoleon goes to Austria to liberate, and it be ' 
right and proper that he should thus interfere for any , 
real or imaginary causes, what prevents his disturbing * 
the peace of the world when he will ? Would no” I 
his cause be as good in Ireland against England, in I 

Sicily against Naples, in Cuba against Spain, in Po- . 

land aga:nst Russia, as in Lombardy against Aus- ^ 
tria ; and perhaps someday he may turn his attm- |j 
tion to the four millions of blacks in our Southern 
States—“not to dominate but to liberate !” Give to 1 
his words the best meaning they will bear, and no na- ‘I 
tion of the earth should justify him in this war. Strip S 
him of the falsities with which he surrounds himself, jl 
and look upon him as he really is, and we see nothing ' 1 
but a false, rotten hearted, perjured usurper, who has 
gone to Italy, and is using the revolutionary spirit of I 
Europe to extend French influence in Italy, and per¬ 
haps further, and to aggrandize the Bonaparte family. I 
With all the splendor that dazzles and befools the 
world, he has not one tithe of the real merit that be¬ 
longed to the assassin Orsini, who attempted his mur- 
ier in the streets of Paris, and died as a malefactor 1 

P./Iai- - ?t * 1 ^ •••► I 

THE SEA-BEAR jj 

From tliu otli of October St Paul is gradual- I 
ly deserted by the sea-bears, which tnen mi- f 
grate to the south, and re-oppear towards the * 
end of April, the males arriving first. Each 
seeks the same spot on the shore which he oc- i 
cupied during the preceding year, and lies - 
down among the large stone blocks with which 
the flat beacn is covered. About the middle of | 
May the lar more numerous females begin to I 
make their appearance, and Otanan life takes 
full possession of the strancL The full-grown 
sea-bear is from eight to nine feet long, meas- f 
ures live in girth, and acquires a weight of from 
eight to nine hundred pounds. He owes his 
name to his shaggy blackish lur, and not to his 1 
disposition, which is far Irom being cruel or f 
savage, lie indulges in polygamy, like a. Turk * 
or a Mormon, and has often as many aa fifty • 
wives. The young are generally lively, fond [ 
of play and tight. When one of them has 
thrown another down, the father approaches 
with a growl, caresses the victor, tries to over- ! 
turn liim, and shows increasing fondness the j 
better he defends himself. Lazy and listless | 
youngsters arc objects of his dislike, and these V 
nang generally about their mother. The male \ 
is very much attached to has wives, but treats 
them with all the severity of an Oriental des¬ 
pot. When a mother neglects to carry away 
her young, and allows It to be taken, she is made 
to feel his auger. He seizes her with his teeth, 
and strikes her several times, not over gently, 
agaiust a cliff. As soon as sue recovers from 
the stunning effects of these blows, she ap¬ 
proaches her lord in the most humble attitudes, 
crawls to his feet, caresses him, and even sheds i 
tears, as Stelter, the companion of Behring’s I 
second voyage, informs us. Meanwhile, me | 
male crawls about to and fro, gnashes his teeth, * 
rolls his eyes, and throws his head from side to 
side. But when he sees that his young is irre¬ 
vocably lost, he then, like the mother,, begins to 
cry so bitterly that the tears trickle down upon 
his breast. In old age the ursine seal is aban¬ 
doned byhis wives to spend me remainder of 
nis life in solitude, fasting and sleeping; an in¬ 
dolence from which * he can only be roused by 
the intrusion ot another animal, when a tre- I 
mendous battle is the consequence. Though 
extremely irascible, the sea-bears are lovers of 
fair play, io that when two are fighting the 
others torm a ring, and remain spectators until 
the contest is decided. Then, however, they 1 
take the part of me weaker, winch so enrages 
the victor mat he iunneuiately attacks the 
peace-makers. These in turn fall out, me dread- I 
ful roaring attracts new witnesses, and the J 
i whole ends, like an Irish wedding, with a gen- j 
t eral fight.— llarluoig ’* “ Z7*d and iU Li ring I 

j Wonders.' 1 -- 

I The Nine Iron Clad Monitors. 

I By the launch of the Catakill, *t Greenpoint, and ’ 

I the Nantucket, at Boston, on Saturday, there re- 
I mains but one Monitor—the Lehigh, at Chester, Pa. I 
I —which haa not been launched. She is reported | 

I ready and will doubtless be floated this week. An- I 
nexed is the exact state of affaire with these vessels 
I to-day, 

I VetseJ, Condition. Whtr*. 

I 1.. Passaic.On duly.Fortress Monroe. 

I 3..Montauk.Read/ for sea.New York. 

I 8.. Weebswaen.....Nearly ready.Jer»ej City. 

I 4..bangamon.Nearly ready.Chester, Penn. 

I 5..N»h*ut.Nearly ready.Boston. 

I 6..Patai*co.Nearly ready.Wilmington, Del 

I 7..Nantucket.Jim launched.Boston 

I 8..Catekill.Just launched .G<eeopoint, N. T. 

1 9..Lehigh.Ready to launch.. ..Chester, Peon. 
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M DR, R. J. BRECKINRIDGE’S VIEW. 

* The first number of the Danville Quarterly 
11 Review has an article from the pen of the Rev. 

\ j I Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., of Kentucky, on 
' ' the state of the country. It is entitled, “ Our 
i Country, its Peril, its Deliverance/’ It may be 
It fairly classed as occupying ground between the 
j I positions taken by the Rev. Dr. Hodge in the 
;] Princeton Review, and the Rev. Dr. Thornwell 
! in the Southern Presbyterian Review. Per- 
I haps it is Kentucky as distinguished from New 

I Jersey and South Carolina. First, it discusses 
the Spirit of Anarchy, its Rise, Progress, Pres¬ 
ent State, Nature and Tendency: Secondly) 

4 Grounds of Hope and Effort: Thirdly, Negro 
. * Slavery, as the cause or occasion of Sedition, 

| Anarchy and Revolution, considered in the 
light of our Civil and Political Institutions, of 
the Law of Nature and of the Word of God. 
Then it treats of the grounds of amicable set- 
1 tlement, simple and equitable, wise and pa- 
] 1 triotic, and closes by defining the doctrine of 
[ coercion—its abuse and nature; and the power, 

I duty, and responsibility of the General Govern¬ 
ment. 

The paper is very extended, and if it is not 
marked by the usual vigor and pungency of he 
, productions of its distinguished author, it is 
eminently patriotic, national and union in its 
sentiment, lofty in its style and earnest in ap¬ 
peals. It resists secession as seditious and de¬ 
structive. It advocates firmness and energy on 
the part of the General Government. But it 
does not clearly indicate an^ line of policy 
which ought to be pursued. The following 
passage is full of meaning: it has moral and 
j political relations of vast moment in it, and in¬ 
deed in this single paragraph there are truths 
expressed, which ought to restore the country 
to peace and perpetuate its unity in spite of the 
*' diversity of interest and sentiments between 
the free and the slaveholding States. 

; I » I 

SLAVERY AS GOD REGARDS IT. 

, If we acknowledge the Sacred Scriptures to 
be the divine rule of our faith and our practice, 
there ought to be an end to all extreme opin- 
ions, ana all violent proceedings, on this entire 
subject. From the days of Abraham, to the 
death of the last inspired Apostle, there is one 
uniform doctrine, one uniform practice, one un¬ 
changing aspect of the whole matter—presented 

by God tor the guidance of mankind. Through¬ 
out the total revelation which God'has made to 
man—throughout the immense period embrac¬ 
ing the dispensations of xVbraham, of Moses, and 
ot Christ,—human servitude, Abrahamic, Jew¬ 
ish, Christian and heathen—and the heathen 
aspect of it, such as was presented in every na¬ 
tion of antiquity, Asiatic, African and European 
down to and after the period of universal do¬ 
minion by the Romans; we have this immense 
subject exhibited to us, in all its possible bear- 
mgs, by God himself. Never, in a single in¬ 
stance, is it represented to us as a thing good in 
itseit; never, in a single instance, as a thing 
sinful in itself: always as a thing actually ex¬ 
isting, always to be expected, allowed bv God 
considered and treated in his law, regulated bv 
us providence, wholly indifferent as concerning 
his grace, and to enter into our final account to 
him, both as we may be masters and as we mav 
, be Bervan *> in the light of our faithful discharge 
or our wicked neglect of our duties to each 
• other m that relation. As masters, the measure 

, of our authority is the measure of our guilt if 
• we neglect the duties binding on us, or abuse 

" i e J° Wer t WG possess: s ° that the slavery : 
• ^M v f CX1S carries this responsf- : 

bihty to a height which, to all thoughtul < 

-? k 1 ^ 80 ,? 8 ’ glv S? tbe institution one of i 
1 iuj heaviest burdens, lo consider the relation t 

on the side of the master, one merelyofProfit 1 

to himseif, is to forfeit at once every justified < 

lts . oontmuancej while, on u!e other ^ 

ca,i be founded only on the'MS*tHaT all c 

utude « sinful, or else on some fanatical r 

’ ‘J P !t J^tice or charity, which if rendered 1 e 
practical would put an end to society, by put- a 

mg an end to all motive for any one to obtain t 
any sort of service from another. Th a e5 * 

orrn of servuude ought t be ameliorated col * 

u arc .® can never be “ 


is concerned—and perfect as may be the right conclude that he is entitled to equal privileges 
to persist in the extreme form of it, so far as the rind rights with the white man. If their pre- 
cml power is concerned—there are a thousand mises were correct, their conclusions would be 
considerations, personal and public, moral and logical and just—but their premises being wrong, 
political, which may so bear upon individuals their whole argument fails. I recollect once of 

and communities, as to make it their clear duty, having heard a gentleman from one of the 
under given circumstances, to put an, end to Northern States, of great power and ability, an- 
the hereditary slavery which exists amongst nounce in the House of Representatives, with 
us, or under given circumstances to make it imposing effect, that we of the South would be 
improper to attempt it, or impossible to ac- compelled, ultimately, to yield upon this subject 
complish it. It is absurd, therefore, if not of Slavery; that it was as impossible to war 
monstrous, to contend that vast regions of successfully against a principle in politics, as it 
our country are morally bound ,to the last was iu physics or mechanics. That the princi- 
extremity and as their chief duty, to labor pie would ultimately prevail. That we in main- 
for the more secure establishment and the taining Slavery as it exists with us, were war- 
more effectual perpetuation of negro slavery; ring against a principle, a principle founded in 
and equally so to array public opinion, and to nature, the principle of the equality of man. 
direct polir.ical parties, in other vast portions of The reply I made to him was, that upon his 
the country, to the repression or tlie destruc- own grounds we should succeed, and that he 
tion ol it on any pretext at all, much less any and his associates in their crusade against our 
connected with our moral nature. We have institutions would ultimately fail. The truth 
already shown that a faithful observance ol our announced, that it was as impossible to war sue- 
constitutional obligations would put an end to cessmlly against a principle in politics as well 
all such opinions and practices; and that there as iu physics and mechanics, I admitted, but 
!S no justmcaUon lor any of the principles on told him that it was he and those acting with 
which they rest, or the proceedings to which him who were warring against a principle, 
they lead, to be found in natural law. And They were attempting to make things equal 
now it seems clear, that the only infallible rule which the Creator had made unequal, 
oi conduct, Gods blessed Word, condemns in In the conflict thus far, success has been on 
tne most positive manner, all th 2 pretexts con- our side, complete throughout the length and 
cerning negro slavery, whether at the North or breadth of the Confederate States. It is upoh 

’i Up ? n Whl i Ch thepublic has this,as I have stated, our social fabric is firmlfr 

bem lashed into madness. Slavery is an insti- planted; and I cannot permit myself to doubt 
tution, whicn revolutions neither perpetuate the ultimate success of a full recognition of this 

except under conditions wholly principle throughout the civilized and enlight- 
accidental. And it the anarchical spirit, whose ened world. 5 

andtliu I!^ aVe tra c ed . fiaa %triumphs As 1 have stated, the truth of this principle 
tn P destroyed—the real problem may be slow in development, and all truths are, 

ma^o dnmTnTnn nf H, 01 ’wK-,° Ut Wl11 be ’ lbe ulti ' ' nd ever have been > iu the various branches of 
S v A f frY» ' V hlte ra ^ e » or of a mixed science - Ifc was so with the principles announced 

of thiJronthLf f 0v . cr the cottou re § ion ! h y Gallileo—it was so with Adam Smith and 
nmhlpm wnH wi * Is . the inaugurating of that his principles of political economy. It was so 
problem worth the rum of this great nation ? with Harvey, ana his theory of the circulation 

-- of tbe blood. It is stated that not a single one 

THE CORNFR STOMP op tut? the medical profe 8 sj ton, living at the time of] 

■ LX1J2i TiK-b 1 (JJNT, Oh IHE the announcement of the truths made by him, 

NEW REPITRT JP admitted them. Now, they are universally ac- 

rT , ^ knowledged. May we not therefore look with 

Extract from the speech of Hon. A. U. Stephens, confidence to the ultimate universal acknowled^- 
F \ce-President of the Confederate States, deliv- ment. of the truths upon which our svstem 
ered at Savannah , March 21, 1861. re3ts. It is the first Government ever instituted 

The new Constitution has put at rest forever ^ pril} *?} ple ? iu conformity to nature, 

Ml the agitating questions relating to our pecu- the'materials^offumww^w 1 finishing 
bar mstitutions—African Slavery as it exists ^ i human society. Many govern- 

amongst us—the proper status ofithe negro ia been . fbunded up °n the principle of 

our form of civilization. This was the immediate f f t ? sses; but the classes thus enslaved, 

cause of the late rupture and present revolution . tbe ® ame i ace » and m violation of the 


--*-— axaio TV ttO LllV iUmiCUlA tC 

cause ol the late rupture and present revolution. 
Jefferson, in his lorecast, had anticipated this, 

QQ th A 44 vrvr.l- M 1 ! 1 . 1 w ■* w - 


1 .. _- 1 -- *** l tUC 

laws ol nature. Oar system commits no such 
as the “ rock upon whi/h^Tfe old UnroTwould IT ? r UOa ,° f ^ ature ’ s The negro hy 

split.” He was right. What was conjecture for that Sition^ *?' H Mt CanaaD > is &tied 
with him, is now a realized fact. But whether -. wlrlc . n he occupies in our 

he fully comprehended the great truth unon The architect, m the construction of 

which that rock stood and stands may be doubt- lke f ' JUtld ^ tl0n with the proper 

ed. The prevailing ideas entertained by him Se m ,rhlp th 'i®h amt w theU C01 ? e8 the brick 01 
and most of the leading statesmen at the time lbe subatratum of our society is 

ol the lormation of the old Constitution were hi ad °* tke raaicr ) al fittC(1 by nature for it, and 
that the enslavement of the African ^ t , X |“ Ce we it is the best, not 

violation of the laws of nature; that it was £' V b . ut . fo ^ tke “forior race 

wrong m prmciple, socially, morally and politi- wuh thf Criitpr 'r/ 1 -* 3 ’ md ® ed ’ in conformity 

cally. It was an evil they knew not well how Cre .‘ itor - , It . 18 not for us to inquire 

of T Uh ’ bUt t . hG general °I ,hllon of tke men Ibem' 8 ^ hb» hlS ordinances or ,0 anes- 

of that day, was that somehow or other, in the . Fo r bl9 °™ purposes he has iSade 

order of Providence, the institution would be ° C i ? CG t0 dlffer from another, as he has 

evanescent and pass away. This idea, though The ’ TS f ar k° dlffer from auotlle r in glory ” 

not lnpnrnrtratorl in the _^ o 1 he great ® . * 


liv/u VI atinuuitv. ASiauu, ixirican and JUuronPan » • »»ouiu uc 

down to and after the period of universal do- } > ^ SS a i Way A Tbis idea » tll0U gfl 

minion by thq Romans; we have this immense ^ tbe ^ on 8 titu tion, was the 

subject exhibited to us/inaiHts possZe bear Ftk.™ 8 . ldea f the tlme ‘ Tbe Constitution, 

ingCby God himself ’ Never! in P a ^le L tte nT57 gUarantee 

stance, is it represented to us as a tiling good in argument ran sbo,dd las . t > and hen ce no 

Itself: never, in a single instance as argument can be justly used against the consti- 

sinful in itself: always as a thing’ actuall v I com^mnn^entH 1 * 08 /^ 3 s , ecu 'i ed > becau 3e of the 

isting, always to be expected, allowed bv God however w!.!? , 0: ^ tbe da y- Those ideas, 

considered and treated in his law regulated bv rested nnnn fundamentaJ ^>7 wrong. They 
his providence, wholly indifferent as concerning races This was an^rror 11 Tt ^ CqUality , 0f 

we neglect the duties binding on us or abuse truth that the „e^ NE ? tS ’ upon the S^at 
tbe power we possess: so that the slaved I man that Slavei™ In (; T-al to the white 
which exists amongst ut>, carries this resnonsf- nor race is his J»M Ub ? rdln ^ tlon t0 tke supe- 

on the side of the master, one Merely of profit t^uth S Tliif t/uth^’a^h 1 ° 8 °? hiCal and m ° ral 

sssssSi i-iliSlsgi: 

” ,J» '»»» *m»l« X. Si Tte, A%¥S££Sl$!ES£i 


Tte s „„ „bj«u ofTumSr 

attained, when conformed to his laws and de¬ 
crees, in the formation of governments as well 
as m all things else. Our C'onfedc“acy is Dimd 
•d upon principles iu strict conformity wffh 
these laws. The stone which was rrippio/i v. 

the first builders “ is become the chief stone of 
of the corner” in our new edifice. [Ipplaus °] 

,^hc patient on whom T trirwi 
young laoy who had beeh uaaW^to 8 a 
shoe for several months and ,w- ? on a 
worst case I had ever seen Ti dcc 1 1 . ded| y th e 
been of long standing The edge ,iad 

formedThfgh 7idfe U paSy cove f anvi f ati ™ 3 

a spoon and heated it over a lam?, 0 uLn U q W h U 
came very hot drnnnin«T ♦a lamp until it be- 

between the nail and grLiSuons *' Th e d jr 1p ® 

was almost ma-ical , l h ® eff ect 

were at once relieved and in a fow ^ derness 

granulations were all gone The r d ^ s the 

dry and destifoteoff Jlfog’ [ lSeaaed Parts 
naU exposed so as to afmff nf ? edge of tbe 

without any in conveni^T Par ed 

complete, and the trouble never ret.,™ T 
saTe 8iUC °’ 

sst ° x “«■«surest 























ORGA.NIZA.TION OF THE ARMY. 

Lr 0 n nr h army , i8 essentially formed after the 
r reach school, which is, m its general plan 
probaoly the oest in the world : 1 

ine number in companies, regiments, &c. 
varies at cl liferent times, and vanes by law. In 
time ol peace, tlie rant and the are reduced to 
a skeleton, and tne officers retained, i we speak 
ot regulars) so that in time of war tliey can 

soon on liued up. Tlie outline elements of an 
army are these: 

A Uompauy is tlie unit of an army, and is 
supposed to average on tne war basis one hun¬ 
dred men, officers included. The general rule 
lor the organization of such a company gives 
one captain, two lieutenants, five sergeants and 
lour corporals and eiguty-five men. Formerly 
eacn company had an ensign, who carried the 
I hag; but ms place is now supplied by tne color 
I sergeant, lhore is one more sergeant than 
I corporals, tlie nrst lieuteuanc being called the 
orderly sergeant, and is, next to me captain 
I tne most important man iQ tlie company— 

I carrying tne books of me company, and call¬ 
ing me roll, morning and evening. Tne com¬ 
pany is formed, wncu in column, into two 
platoons and four sections, each platoon com¬ 
manded by a lieutenant, and eacn section by a 
sergeant. * 

a regiment is regularly composed of ten com¬ 
panies or tioo battalions; a battalion being half 
a regiment, composed of hve companies—one 
ol mem called a light or rout company, in¬ 
tended in regular service to operate outside of 

tne heavy columns, as flanking parties, guards 
etc. * 

Tlie officers of a regiment, independent of 
company officers, are coionel, lieutenant colonel, 
two majors, aojutaut, quartermaster, and com¬ 
missary. Each separate body of troops must 
have a commissary and quartermaster, but in 
a large army tney are apportioned to regiments 
or brigades. A regiment, wneu constituted, 
will be formed thus: colonel, one lieutenant 
colonel, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
commissary, two majors, ten captains, twenty 
lieutenants nicy sergeants, iorty corporals, and 
eigne hundred anil uxty private men—making 
nine hundred and seventy-nve, but iu reality 
mere arc some otners; eacn company n.s 
reguiany a drummer and hicr, which makes a 
regiment baud ol twenty, besides tlie drum 
major. Then the regiment, when full, is made 
up regularly to one mousand men. 

A .Brigade snomd be composed of two 
regiments, a squadron of cavalry, and a corps 
oi neid artillery. 11 these were all full, a com¬ 
plete brigade operating alone, would iu our 
service, or in the Freucu, mane 2,4U0 men. 

A Division is composed of two bi igades, with 
additional corps of cavairy and arti iery, mat¬ 
ing m our army, including the whole stall' and 
music, aDouc 5,UU0 men. This is tne highest 
element of organization in our service; but in 
France, as tney organize immense armies, mere 
is one otner. 

Tne Dorps is composed of two or more 
Divisions, frequently ol four or five. The corps 
is iu tne Frencu service, properly commanded 
by a field nursnai—an officer unknown to our 
country—aud me corps is propeny a complete 
army in itself. 

In Napoleon's marcti on Russia, he had eight 
or ten of tnese corps in active service—maaing 
a field army of from 230,UU0 to 300,000 men. 
From the dements * e nave given, it will be seen 
tuat however large an army m*y be, it is so 
organized as to be perfect in all its parts, and 
moves with exact order and discipline, in tne 
held all orders aud operations are carried on 
ihiougu the stall' ol me army, and when we 
come to active service, the stuff is the most 
impi/riant part of me army; for, this being a 
va^st machine, of whicn eacu part is perfectly 
obedient to, and directed by me head, it is 
evident that all must depend on tUe skid, 
ability, and discernment of me staff' tns*)ugh 
wmcli it aC'S. I*, is iu vain tuat Bcott, or any 
great General Commands, it me staff officers 
are incompetent. 

Tne staff*consists of the aids, the Adjutant 
General, tne Engineer, the Quartermaster, and 
Commissary Generals. Through the Adjutant 
General all orders are conveyed to eacn par¬ 
ticular parr. By the Quartermaster General 
all transportations, anu vehicles and horses 
are furnisned; by tne Commissary all supplies; 
by the Eugiueer the topography of the countiy 
is thorougQiy examined, the practicability ui 
passes determined, for. ideations built or at¬ 
tacked. Then the staff of an army becomes 
its eyes, aua all its faculties, the General simply 
deciding the movements of the army, on tne 
facts aud elements tuns lurnisned. In tlie 
grand French armies there was a chief of the 
staff, or head of the active Military Bureau. In 
Napoleon’s time, the chief of me staff was 
Marshal Bertuier, deemed one of the ablest 

officers of the French army. Napoleon knew 

the vaiue of a good stuff, and had abler men 
in it than were at the head ot the divisions. It 
any extensive army should be formed, this 
should always be the case. 


MANUFACTURE OF ESSENCES. 

Delicate odors are growing quite fashionable 
in American society, and some of our readers 
may be interested in a bit of gossip concerning 
their manufacture, from the correspondence of 
an exchange: 

The odor of flowers, as everybody knows, is 
due to a volatile oil, constantly generated and 
and given off by the plant. Tms perfume is 
called by chemists an “ essential” oil. NY hen 
the flowers are distilled with water, the essen¬ 
tial rises with the steam, and is condensed with 
it in the still-worm. The following sunple and 
effectual plan ol procuring the odors of flowers 
may be adopted by all, and will be found a de¬ 
lightful and economcal amusement by all who 
possess gardens:—The flowers must be gath¬ 
ered with as little stalk as possible, and placed 
in a jar three parts full of sweet olive or almond 
oil. After the flowers have been in the oil irom 
twelve to twenty-four hours, the whole must be 
put into a coarse cloth, and the oil forcibly 
squeezed from them; then fresh flowers must 
be added, and this process repeated for twenty 
days, according to tne strengtn of the perfume 


seen 11876 made < will be" 

modern army, well onTanuTd^aMO rh!/^. 8 jften renewed, whether it has become warm or 

Romans. Our compauy corresoo^m. *5® aob And for the 8ame reason, the water in a 

Roman Cemury, and our division romp lhe putnp . stockskould all be pumped out in the 

legion. Tne R iman Lr.^iou ^ an morning before any is used. That whicn has 

tamed 6,000 men, which com’orpnp^i COn ' st ™ d in the P ilcaer over night is not fit for 

tion of auxiliaries, and were d virtue 8 P ° r ' coffee water m the mol 'nmg. Impure water is 

include aii kinds of servee A Rin T 8S ■ to more iD j urioua t0 the health than impure air, 

was a complete armv in "n»»i f.-T 1 ^ egion apd every person should provide the means of 

perience ihen and now is that acomnan^h T obtahni! " fresh water for domestic use. 
or f <rce ot six thousand men is as lame as ciu - ■ - 

' t^ r fhey Z m l us? ac[ as" J tban MANUFACTURE OF ESSENCES, 

harmoniously together.^^ ) ^^ t ^^ 6 ^ movilJ £ . Delicate odors are growing quite fashionable 

__’ ‘ in American society, and some of our readers 

may be interested in a bit of gossip concerning 
SLEEPING ROOMS. their manufacture, from the correspondence of 

rp, . an exchange: 

ine air which passes out ot the lungs is The odor of flowers, as everybody knows, is 
wholly innutritious. If re-breathed with- due *°. a T °l a tile oil, constantly generated and 
out any admixture of other air it would and S iven off by the plant. This perfume is 
induce instant suffocation. It contains a ? 8Ue fl d by chemi T a “ essential” oil. When 

laro-p amrmnf j . a the flowers are distilled with water, the essen- 

g mount of caibomc acid gas. This tial rises with the steam, and is condensed with 

gas is condensed by cold, and falls to the it in the still-worm. The following sunple and 

floor ; heat carries it to the ceilin* • hence effectual P lan 01 procuring the odors of flowers 

the practical fact, that in warm°4ea+hpr ma ^ be aao P led ^ all > and will be found a dd- 

those who sWn on fhn 1 A * hgtitful and econom cal amusement by all who 

tnosc who sleep on the floor, breathe the possess gardens:-The flowers must be gath- 

puiest air; while in very cold weather, the ered with as little stalk as possible, and placed 

higher one sleeps above the floor, the bet- in a jar three parts fail of sweet olive or almond 

ter is the atmosphere. Hence in a warm oib After the flowers have been in the oil irom 

room, sleep as near the floor as possible • twelvet0 ^euty-ibur hours, the whole must he 
in *1 nnlri f ii • , ,, P 0 7 SU)1 e, put into a coarse cloth, and the oil forcibly 

old room, the higher the bed is, the squeezed from them; then fresh flowers must 

better. A striking illustration of one be added, and this process repeated for twenty 

branch of the statement is found in Dr. days, according to the strength of the perfume 

Hail’s new book on Sleep. When the jail- de ? lred ; 1 , ,, 

fever was rao-ino- in u J .r ; in all tae gardens there are “flowers that 

, ° • England, it was the -waste their sweetness,” and may just as well 

custom to hand the food and water through be made useful by means of the simple process 

a hole in the floor above them. A case is Just described. Where, however, the odor of 

mentioned where the jailor and his wife unl y° ne flower is required, an incredible quan- 

diedinone night, in consequence of the hiry of flowers are necessary to produce a scent-1 

e uvia of the prisoners cells below; while cultivated, as, *for mstance, i 9 the delightful 
the prisoners themselves continued to live, blossom that forms the staple of the “lavender¬ 
showing conclusively the concentrated ma- ‘farms.” 

lignity of the air at the .ceiling, as com- l °* e of , the ^eliest sights to be seen in Eng-1 

pared with that on the floor..f rom the maicWe iS color ot its blost.ms, as dV 

ihe same principle has an illustration in jticious to the olfactory organ from its exquisite 
the narration in the same pages, of the ter- perfume, as are the sprays ol migrant leaves 
rible incidents in connection with the and fl° wers when stirred by the summer- 
“Black Hole of Calcutta,” where it was n E “S land al ^ ne , can sbow a ‘‘lavender- 

speedily noticed that relief was given by (Mitcham, in Surrey, and at Hitchin, in llirt- 
sitting down on the floor. From these jfordskire, and contain about 270 acres. Every 
statements, it is clear that it is better to jacre yields about 0,200 lbs. of flowers. Every 

have a fire in the fireplace in a close room tunar ? d P omids ot M 1680 S ive U P- b y disulla - 
in vninfnr fi> n „ ac j tion, about one poimd of the otto of lavender; 

u-i u* baTe 110 bre ? and { or ^ wo so that there is an annual production of nearly 

philosophical reasons—the fire rarines the 7,000 lbs. of lavender otto. It takes six ounces 

carbonic acid gas, and compels it to seek ot tins otto to make one gaLlon of lavender 

the ceiling: besides, it creates a draft up Mwater; so that Britannia and her children— 

the chimney, thus causing cold air to come j Jamaica > Canada > Austraha and others-with 

V, " . la lew strangers, as Russia, Germany, the Lm- 

m more copiously tnrough the crevices of !^ e( i States, use, each year, the enormous quiin- 

the room ; the inevitable effect of "which is, -tity ofl7,000 gallons of this favorite spirit. 

a more copious supply^ of fresh air, and a j - ■— - 

more rapid change of air. » Rain is Formed.— To understand the 

Another incidental benefit from having a , ^ eQ0 ^ on? so oft en witnessed since the crea- 
fiie in the fireplace of a close room in win- tion, and essential to the very existence of ani- 
ter is, that less bed-clothing is needed; mals* a few facts derived from observations 
hence, the body is less smothered and swel- and a long train of experiments must be ob- 

tered; less oppressed bj its own emana- the atmosphere, ever, where, at aU 

tions, "w hich ai e necessanly kept in more times,, at a uniform temperature, we should 
or less immediate contact with it, as the never have rain, or hail, or snow. The water 
bed-clothing is heavier. When it is not absorbed by its evaporation from the sea and 

convenient to build a fire in the fireplace, a tae ^ytA’ 3 surface, would descend in an im per- 

i 4 .- 4 . 4 . • u a • i i ceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the 

good substitute is had in a large lamp, or 

air when once fully saturated. 

jet of burning gas, brought into the fire- 2 . The absorbing povrer of the atmosphere, 
place by a flexible tube. These suggestions and consequently its capability to retain humid- 
merit special reflection, as there seems to hy, is proportionally greattr in cold than in 
ba a very prevalent opinion that cold air is warn^weathe^^ ^ Qf ^ ^ 

necessarily pure, and that warm is a syn- warmer than in the region of the clouds. The 
onym of impurity.— Ha,IPs Journol of higher we ascend from the earth, the colder do 
Health. * we find the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual 


Drinking Impure Water. —Set a pitcher of 
iced water in a room, iuUjibited, and in a lew 
hours 10 will have absorbed rf->m the room 
nearly all the respired g tses of the room, the 
air of which will have become purer, but me 
wtuer utter.y finny. Tins depends on tne fact 
that the water has the faculty of condensing 
aud thereby absorbing all the gases, which it 
does without increasing its own bulk. The 
colder the water is, the gr* ater its capacity to 
contain these gases. At ordinary temperatures 
a pint of water will contain a pint of carbonic 
acid gas, and several pints of ammonia. Tnis 
capacity is doubled by reducing«he temperature 

to that of ice. Heuce w*ter, kept in the room 
awnile, is always unfit for use, and should be 

“Father/* said a sporiing youth to his revered 
parent, “they say trout will bite now.” “Well,” was 
the crushing reply, “ mind your work, and then you ’ll 
be sure they won’t bite you!” 


waste their sweetness,” and may just a 3 well 
be made useful by means of the simple process 
Just described. Where, however, the odor of 
only one flower is required, an incredible quan¬ 
tify of flowers are necessary to produce a scent¬ 
ed oil, and for that purpose must be specially 
cultivated, as, -for instance, is the delightful 
blossom that forms the staple of the “lavender- 
d'arms.” 

j One of the loveliest sights to be seen in Eng¬ 
land is a lavender-held, as Gharniing to the eye 
from the matchieis color ot its blossoms, as de- 
jiicious to tne olfactory organ from its exquisite 
perfume, as are the sprays ol no grant leaves 
and flowers when stirred by the summer- 
breeze. England alone can show a “ lavender- 
neld.” The lavender-larms are situated at 
<Mitcham, in Surrey, and at Hitchin, in Hjdrt- 
jfordshire, and contain about 270 acres. Every 
jacre yields about 0,200 lbs. of flowers. Every 
hundred pounds of these give up, by distilla¬ 
tion, about one poimd of the otto of lavender; 
so tnat there is an annual production of nearly 
7,000 lbs. of lavender otto< It takes six ounces 
01 this otto to make one gallon of lavender 
J water; so that Britannia and her children— 
j Jamaica, Canada, Australia, and others—with 
ja few strangers, as Russia, Germany, the Uni- 
ited {States, use, each year, the enormous quan¬ 
tity of 17,000 gallons of this favorite spirit. 


i liow Rain is Formed. —To understand the 
* philosophy of this beautiful and often sublime 
1 phenomenon, so often witnessed since the crea¬ 
tion and essential to the very existence of ani¬ 
mals* a few facts derived from observations 
and a long train of experiments must be ob¬ 
served l - r 

L Were the atmosphere, everywhere, at all 
times,, at a uniform temperature, we should 
never have rain, or hail, or snow. The water 
absorbed by its evaporation from the sea and 
the earth’s surface, would descend in an imper¬ 
ceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the 
air when once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, 
and consequently its capability to retain humid¬ 
ity, is proportionally greater "in cold than in 
warm weather. 

3«.The air near the surface of the earth, is 
warmer than in the region of the clouds. The 
higher we ascend from the earth, the colder do 
we find the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual 
snow on very high mountains in the hottest 
climates. Now, when from continual evapora¬ 
tion the air is highly saturated with vapor, 
though it be invisible, and the sky cloudless, if 
its temperature is suddenly reduced by cold 
currents of air rushing from a higher to a lower 
latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is dimin¬ 
ished, clouds are formed, and the result is rain. 
Air conde^es as it cools, and, like a sponge 
filled with water and compressed, pours out 
the water which its diminished capacity cannot* 
contain. ___ __ 1 

Cure for Ill-Temper.— A sensible woman, 
the mother of a youDg family, taught her chil¬ 
dren from the earliest childhood to consider ill- 
bumor as a disorder which was to be cured by 
physic. Accordingly she had always small 
doses ready, aud the little patients, whenever it 
was thought Deedful, took rhubarb for tbecross¬ 
ness. No punishment was required. Peevish¬ 
ness or ill-temper and rhubarb were associated 
in their minds alwa) s as cause and effect. 
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iu uuc ui iias dimduic icuuiis, who came imo camp 
the other day with a fine bird. “ Stole it P* was the 
laconic answer. “Ah," said the colonel triumph¬ 
antly to a bystander, “you see my boys may steal, but 
they won’t lie P* 








ON THE SHORES OF TENNESSEE 

"Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
n the sunshine bright and strong, 

For this world heading, Pompey— 

Massa won’t be with you long ; 

I And I fain would hear the south wind 
Bring once more the sound to me, 

Of the wavelets softly breaking 
On the shores of Tennessee. 

; “Mournful though the ripples murmur, 

As they still the story tell, 

How no vessels float the banner 
That I’ve loved so long and well. 

I shall listen to their music, 

Dreaming that again I see 
Stars and Stripes on sloop and shallop 
Sailing up the Tennessee. 

“And, Pompey, while old Massa’s waiting 
For Death’s last dispatch to come, 

If that exiled starry banner 
Should come proudly sailing home, 

You shall greet it, slave no longer— 

Voice and hand shall both be free 
That shout and point to Union colors 
On the waves of Tennessee.” 

“Massa’s berry kind to Pompey; 

But ole darkey’s happy here, 

Where he’s tended corn and cotton 
lor dese many a long gone year. 

Over yonder Missis’ sleeping— 

No one tends her grave like m®: 

Mebbe she would miss the flowers ' 

She used to love in Tennessee. 

Pears like she was watching Massa_ 

If Pompey should beside him stay, 

Mebbe she’d remember better 
How for him she used to pray; 

Telling him that way up yonder 
White as snow his soul would be, 

If he served the Lord of Heaven 
While he lived in Tennessee.” 

Silently the tears were rolling 
Down the poor old dusky face, 

As he stepped behind his master, 

In his long-accustomed place. 

Then a silence fell around them, 

As they gazed on rock and tree 
Pictured in the placid waters 
Of the rolling Tennessee. 

Master, dreaming of the battle ‘ f 

Where he fought by Marion’s side, 

When he bid the haughty Tarleton 
Stoop his lordly; crest ef j^ide. 

Man, remembering how^on sleeper 
Once he held upon his.krfee, 

, Ere she loved the gallant 'soldier, 

Ralph Vervair, of Tennessee. 

u / ; ~ 

/ASjill the south Wind fondly lingers 
’Micl'tjae veteran’s silver hair; 

Still file bondman close beside him 
Stands behind the old arm-chair. 

With his dark-hued hand uplifted, 

Shading eyes, he bends to see 
Where the woodland boldly jutting 
Turns aside the Tennessee. 

Thus he watches cloud-born shadows 
Glide from tree to mountain-crest, 

Softly creeping, aye and ever 
To the river’s yielding breast. 

Ha! above the foliage yonder 
Something flutters wild and free! 

“Massa! Massa! Hallelujah! 

The flag’s come back to Tennessee I* 

“Pompey, hold me on vour shoulder, 

Help me stand on foot once more, 

That I may salute the colors 
As they pass my cabin door. 

Here’s the paper signed that frees you, 

Give a freeman's shout with me— 

* God and Union!’ be our watchword 
Evermore in Tennessee.” 

Then the trembling voice grew fainter, 

And the limbs refused to stand; 

One prayer to Jesus—and the soldier 
Glided to that better land. 

When the flag went down the river 
Man and master both were free. 

While the ring-dove’s note was mingled 
With the rippling Tennessee. 
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to sigh m sentimental strains around the eve- 
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PROGRAMME. 

The causes which have led to the divided ■ 
and unhappy state of our country, arc found in 
the neglect and abuse of our free institutions. 
Citizens of good intentions, but averse to poli¬ 
tics and absorbed in their personal calling, 
hai e in a great measure left to visiouary re¬ 
formers the creation of that popular sentiment, 
by which, in a free Government, ambitious and 
unsafe persons attain to places of power. While 
iuen have slept, the enemy has sowed tares. 
We have thus painfully learned by experience, 
that a Government like ours must not be left to 
reformers and politicians, the one incompetent 
to reconstruct what the other destroys, but de¬ 
mands the vigilant watch and care of its intel¬ 
ligent and loyal subjects. 

The popular declaration that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal and entitled to liberty, intended to 
embody the sentiment of our ancestors respect¬ 
ing the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
and nobles, and perhaps also the more doubtful 
sentiment of the French school, may be under¬ 
stood to indicate both a sublime truth and a 
pernicious error. Men are created equally free 
to do the will of God, and will be equally re¬ 
warded by Him according to their deeds. But 
they are not created equal in personal endow¬ 
ments, nor in their relation to providential ar¬ 
rangements. Indeed, their inequality in these 
respects is one of the boldest and most stub¬ 
born facts on the records of all time; and 
moreover, the Scriptures declare, that it exists 
for wise and good ends by the will of Qod, as 
truly as the inequalities between the sands of 
earth and the stars of heaven. It is by con¬ 
founding the providential with the moral, in¬ 
stead of regarding the former as means wisely 
employed for the latter, that men become infi¬ 
del and radical in their schemes of reformation. 
Restive and impatient, they neglect the essen¬ 
tial duties of submission—of love, trust, obedi- p 
ence, under all providential dispensations—and ' 
vainly strive to alter or amend the ways of 
Providence. Hence, their dreams of abolition- ; 
ism, of woman’s rights, of free-love, of spiritu- i 
alism, of socialism, of agrarianism, and of all ] 
similar visionary schemes, in which they lose i 
sight of their own moral and essential duties, ] 
in their zeal to do what God has reserved for 
Himself, and vainly think to inaugurate a mil- i 
lenium of bliss, by their imaginary reign of lib- 1 t 
erty and equality. It is not claimed that every i 
person who espouses one of these schemes ac- i 
tually embraces them all, but as they all belong £ 
to the same category, logical consistency must ( 
admit or reject them all alike. * 

Teachings of this sort, especially as related i 
to abolitionism, have been extending and gain- a 
ii?)g favor among us for many years. They t 
have been seldom rebuked, because deemed 'v 
feeble and harmless. But they have increased c 
by indulgence. They have been disseminated t 
in books and pamphlets, taught in our schools, u 
reiterated in the daily and weekly issues of the u 
press, listened to and applauded in popular lec- h 
tures; they have often entered the pulpit, and a 
made the dogmas of human rights and liberties ] v 
take precedence of repentance and faith as the 1 a 
staple of Gospel minisirations. They have 11< 


I- of the vain. They have° made \heir sul^otB L 
s'ow to obey and quick to rebel, stubborn and I 

sanS'fr 8 n S hts > but remiss in duties and i 
s,l ei ffices for the general welfare J| 

and H^ U8 ta . U L gbt ’ re S ardless of their own sins I 
] and duties, in their anxious wailings over the 

sms of others and the ways of Providence, be- • 

come ready victims of cunniug demagogues ’ 1 

I P rorc 4 9in £ by an easy method to relieve 1 
£ 0D3CieDCes ^and consummate their desires, * 

thA l p?rf°- d and ' fa ’ r speeches deceive f » 

v, n° f * h ® simple.” In this way a 
dreamy ha lucin&tion and false sentiment have 
been extensively produced, and a feeling ofhos- ! 

6 North and the Soutb engen- ] 

uSsttoS 1 nST" * M d ‘ 6 ' olu,i " H 

L believe that the time has come, when 
such evil teachings should be firmly and boldly ' 
confronted, not by the antagonism of doubtful ' 
and perishable weapons, but “ by ibe Word of I 
God which liveth and abideth foreveras cx- i 
pounded by a broad and faithful recognition of ii 
His moral and providential government over I 
the world. It is with thjs view that we pro- ‘ 
pose an organized effort, and commend it to the \ 
earnest co-operation of all good and true citizens | 
m every section of our country. We disclaim ,r 
hostility toward, and connection with, an} r cx- ! 
I istmg political party. Our common country, 

I ?. ur CGUntI 7, is our field ; we believe that 
it still has multitudes of friends, strong and 
:rue at heart, in all sections aDd parties. We i 
cordially invite all such, to unite with us in en- 
Jeavors to disseminate sound and wholesome 
teachings, to conciliate differences and restore 

l gathering around the ac- 1 

JSSSSMKta ™ ““ *• 

te “•«•«! I« S'*TO7, 

fiWwir b J?. at present our main topic! 

SfLre Infll °, flmmo I tal bein? *. incapable of 1 

■ eu care ,iEd indisposed to industry aud fore¬ 
hand’s of n pr o 7idential| y com Pitted to the - 
ous trnsf ?h F S0Utberu friends - TLia »tnpend- 1 
would & Cann . 0t put from tbem ^ they 

to III/ Providence, and destruction 

d ? ce m our l*nd. We at the 
North rid ourselves of no responsibility by as- i 
sumrng an attitude of hostility to Slavery 7 and 

we only n? r t“, S ‘H® r 01ld8 ° f State fellowship; ; 
Whirh U 1 ° Ut ° f - our P°wrr to do the good J 
Shm.H w tb bumanlt 3 r and religion demand, t 
of God reco Sffize tbe providence ' 

ftSrn i 1 Pacing such a vast multitude ol 

the degraded and dependant sons of Africa in' 

afl nSdfnnih nd ’ an ? cheer f ul, 7 cc-eperate, by “ 

nevntenf L 1 b ° rs . andgacrifice8 - wit l 1 Mis hi 

them? lender a providential dispensation, lift 

'“A l™ U P fr01n the degradation and miseries 

i V u Ce ’ and exactiB g of them • 
due and needful labor, they can certainly be | 

, t !' ai °'' d aild nurtured, as many have beenf for [ 

the services and joys of heaven; and if the cli ' 

mate and instituttons of the South are such that 1 ' 
our fellow citizens there can afford to take the i I 
onerous care of them, in return for tbeir servi- < r 
ces, should we not gladly consent? They freely ifc 

t0 11 ® Gur conscientious convictions, 
our rights, and all our privileges; should we 
not as treely concede to them theirs ? Why 1 

C0 1 nte J? (i 1 ? ^by paralyze businees, • 1 
turn thousands of the industrious and worthy ! I 

poor out of employment, sunder the last ties of | j 
affection that can bind these States together, 
destroy our once prosperous and happy nation. 1 
and perhaps send multitudes to premature I 
gra\es,—-and all for what ? Is Dot such a course • j 
a struggle ol arrogant assumption- ogainst the Jil 
providence of the Most High; and if persisted 
in, will it not surely briDg down His li avy and 
prolonged judgments upon us ? ( i 

It is not for us to accuse our fellow citizens til 
at the bouth of failure in duty. We know that 5 
the church of God has no brighter ornaments, ! 
and our country no truer friends, than are ) 
lound among them; and before we at the North < 
sit m judgment npon their delinquencies, lot us * 
endeavor to correct our own. In treating their * J 
slaves as humanity and religion demand, they i 
may be providential instruments of unspeakable e - 
and endless blessings, not only to those under [ k 
then personal charge, but eventually to tlio '3 
whole African race. And such, we have not a 
doubt, they are destined to be; without us, and 
to our shame, if they are forever separated from j 
us by any fiult of ours; but with us, and to our ? 
mutual honor, if we shall be usiited with them f] 
in the bonds of an affectionate brotherhood. < ty 
that so we may be, we will labor in hope. We 
will endeavor to diffuse over the entire length 
and breadth of the land, sentiments favorable 
t-o the lasting peace and prosperity of our nation. J 
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We find the following in the Prairie 
Farmer on modes of 

PACKING SGGa. v v 

Lime, I kno w from several years experi¬ 
ence, to be good. Air slacked lime I have 
found better than fresh. 1 mix about the 
consistency of white wash, and when 1 want 
to put down a few eggs, 1 place the eggs in 
any vessel that will hold, according to the 
number of eggs 1 expect to put down. I 


- AJNJJ From the N. Y. Times. 

RUNAWAYS. OIL SPRINGS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The experiments of Rarey. the Horse Among the recently discovered natural 
Tamer, and the ' ' " ~" ~ ' - 

of horse 


i cun- 

promulgationof his theory osU,eB are the 0il Springs in Pennsylvania, 
training and management aro ? n i°» Virginia and Canada. HaviDg lately vis- 
brineim? before tho ° one of these localities at a place called 

l. Ji ? ® P^hc H]uch useful Tidionte, in Warren county, Pa., situ ted on the 

nowieoge upon this interesting subject. Alleghany River, I must confess that ttie reality 
Whatever may help to bring the horse es- ^ dr exceeded my imaginations, which I enter- 
pecially vicious horses, as they are cafled taine ^ from hearsay and descriptions read in the 

more complete!v under tho J newspq P ers ‘ This place, whicna year ago con- 

T .} he objection of tamed but 200 inhabitants, is now populated by 

the necessity of resorting to 2,000, all engaged ia digging for oil or trafficking 

cruel treatment, ought to be known by all ia l he same, and there are 300 wells along the 

who have the management of eq uine river » indicated by tbe deriicks erected over 

quadrupeds. We heard, a day or two sin re th * en l' k W l in constant motion for the purpose 
a descrintion of thp tLini rC o since, 0 f obtamiogthe oil. Although it is an adven- 
L nr _. i e tamin g of a kicking ture wiih many, as not all are successful alike, 

nor.e anu another who was an inveterate owing to circuip 9 taDces which cannot be fore¬ 
runaway, by methods so simple and Rarey- scen » 5 el the majority of companies, either by 
ish that we cannot forbear to publish them good luck or management, and with perseve- 
for the benefit of horaonWictom ™ nce > obtain from 8 to 30 barrels of pure oil in 


have used a naif barrel that had been used 
for fish, but late years my wife used large 

or even large stove kettles. 


jars or crocks 
and in fact almost anything she could get, 
and has used the same lime for two or three 
years, and I think it is better for age. It 
does not affect the egg shell as much as 
fresh lime, at least this is our experience; 
of course we only put down our own when 
they are cheap or don’t fetch much, aud 
keep them till winter when eggs fetch a 
good price. The vessel used ought not to 
be so full but what it will hold a little 
water. As the water in the lime dries away 
put on more, or it will become quite hard 
and difficult to get them out; Keep some 
light weight on them, if any of them sh ;uld 
rise to the top, and if you put up good eggs 
1 will warrant them to come out good.— 
C. F. Webster , Laporte Co., Ind. 

Another writer says: 

Four years ago I saw in the Iowa Farmer, 
a receipt for keepiDg eggs by slightly scald 
ing, and tried it as follows: Every night 1 
took what eggs I wished to keep and put 
them in a colander and poured on boiling 
water just enough to cook the surface of the 
egg; some of tnem would crack in the pro- 


• c n . . _ \-; " Horn u t wv tv/ AV/.VOO LdUUUO iJUl UttV. 

in harness, of bringing his heels in contact working on 300 wells. 

with the dasher and damaging the vehicle On a lhtl e island in the Alleghany, opposite 
by kicking, proceed as follows° t>ie t0WD > not over a quarter of a mile in length, 

Place around o i:i there are 40 derricks erected, all boring for oil 

used for Sn !• a band like that with more or less success, and although the 

... .?°f, ? ri ^ ln » martingale. Then take jlargcst number of wells are within a few rods 

of the river, still many wells are sunk on both 
sides of the river, at the foot of high moun¬ 
tains, which are 3,400 feet high, and even in the 
inland, some distance from ihe rivers. There 
are oilier wells also on the Alleghany and on a 
neighboring river, called Brokenstraw, which 
empties m the Alleghany. 

Oil wells have been dug aloDg the Alleghany 
River for over 100 miles, and every day new 
veins are discovered. Among those wells on 
the Allcghauy River and neighboring creeks 
which have yielded, a few weeks ago (May 20, 
1861), 1,288 barrels of oil per day, may be enu¬ 
merated : 


thus tied to his heels, and two or three les¬ 
sons will cur%him altogether. 

The method of reforming a runaway is 
equally simple and effectual. First of all, 
fasten some thick pads upon your horse’s 
knees, then buckle a strap, about the size of 
a rein, upon each fetlock forward, and pass 
the straps through the hame rings or some 
part of harness near the shoulder on each 
side and lead the straps back to the driver’s 
hand as he 6its in the buggy. He has thus 
.four reins in hand. Start the animal with¬ 
out fear; don’t worry him with a strong 
pull upon the bit, but talk to him friendly! 
When he attempts to run he must of course 
bend his forward legs. Now pull sharply 
one of the foot reins, and the effect will be 
to raise one of his forward feet to his shoul¬ 
der. He is a three-legged horse now, and 
when he has gone on in that way a little | 
distance drop the constrained foot and jerk 
up the other. He can’t run faster on three 
legs than you can ride, and when you have 
tired him on both sides pretty thoroughly, 
or if he refuse to take to his trot kindly 
and to* obey your voice and a moderate 
pull on the bit, you can raise both his fore 
feet, drop him upon his knees, and let him 
make a few bounds in that position. The 


it would be better. Put into a tub or ves¬ 
sel one bushel of quick lime, two pounds of 


words you will also be At several places the oil comes up spontane- 
m that you are his friend. °. U3l y> 0Q c continuous stream, witnout the 
>ey your commands, and or “ anual P ower ' From 

xtend himself for a run. baa gus b ed fom»l7“c7i£ 21°!'of dJcS? 

or two some horses that 1860, of 400 barrels liquid, uointerruptealy, at 

le animals in respect to a depth of 09 feet, which, when left to separate 

sir bad habits of kicking b°oi ike wa*er, yielded 20 barrels of pure oil 

harness were cured hv 5 ver ^ 24 hours, and which is situated within 10 
harness, were cured by fect ()f tlie nver . Tne hqnid wllich js pumped 

a ^ >ove * The experiments up with the oil is pure salt water, one gallou of 
made by any person at which yields, by evaporation, 14 ounces of salt, 
managing horses, and we Yours, Ac., L. Feuchtwanger. 


„ Tl . How to Live Well.— Good meals at mml* 

Y* Jim in Riddance. Half nn ounce of soap r «f p t . u i ; 8 raoae * 

be; c< ia a pint of water, and put on with a brush txpon c ’ . ^ e stomach eft, to rest be- 

vhile boding hut, infallibly dec troys the bugs aad 1 CwD .‘ ? <>r ? e interval an interval of active 
their eggs, l lics aic driven out of a room by exe rcise is the best—between books and food, 
hanging up a bunch of the plantain or fleawort A leisure hour for dinner, and cheerful conver- 
plant after it has been dipped ia railk. Rats and 
mice speedily disappear by mixing equal quanti¬ 
ties of strong cheeso and powdered squills. Tncy 
devour this mixture with greediness, while it is in¬ 
nocuous to man. When it is remembered how 
many persons hare lost their lives by swallowing 
in mistake mixtures of strvehniue, ratsbane, cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, &c 


11 uiuuer. Eight occupation in the 
evening—literature, or correspondence with 
more or less social intercourse, music, or other 
recreation. These,are each and all highly de- 

___ ___ stable; but the most indispensabl j of all jg 

, which are commonly ora- strenuous and various exercise. . 

ployed for this purpose, it becomes a matter of _ - 

nurnonity to publish these items. — Hall's Medical . - ***” 






















From a Photograph 


MAJOR-GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT, U.S.A., THE HERO OF FORT DOHELSON 


ent war he offered hia service* to Governor Yates, and was 
of the 21st Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, and served with his regiment 
until promoted a Brigadier-General, with commission and rank 
17th of May, 1861. He was engaged as Colonel and acting B^dier-Gen- 
eral in several of the contests in Southeastern Missouri; and his course 
commander of the southeast district of Missouri has been thoroughly scru¬ 
tinized, and among hia most praiseworthy acts was the occupation ot In - 
cah, and stoppage of communication and supplies to the rebels >ia the le 
nessee and Cumberland rivers. The manner in which he condueted the 
battle of Belmont is still fresh in our readers’ minds. The rest of his wurse 
as commander there is too well known to be repeat^ hw and cerUdn it is 
that this action in every instance has been applauded both by ^ 8 “P*J* 
officers and the people. After the capture of * ort Henryk ^rfct' “ 
created, under the denomination of the District of West 1 enneesee, 

• - - I assigned by General Halleck to the command of it. 

General Grant’s performance at Fort Henry, and especially hiB 


We publish on page 145 a portrait ot major-ue^kai. vjiuaha, 
the hero of Fort Donelson. The following sketch of his life we 
take from the Herald: 

Major-General Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clairraont 
County, Ohio, April 27, 1822, and entered Weat Point- Military' ^eray 
from Ohio in 1839, where he graduated with honors in 1S43, and was 
tached as brevet Second Lieutenant to the Fourth Infantry. He P ' 
moted Second Lieutenant at Corpus Christi, in September, 1845, and seiv ea 

as such through Mexico, under General Taylor, at Palo Alto, Resale la WM 

Palma, and Monterey, and under General Scott from \ era Ci uz to t 3J 
of Mexico, and was twice promoted for hia bravery. He was regmnenta General Grant 
Quarter-master from April 1, 1847; and when he corretpond#nce v 

2T2S3 ■ «-*. 

from there to Galena, Illinois, in 1860. Upon the breaking out of the prea- the President, 
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TRRATMRVt n¥ TTnRQRQ We are glad to know that blinders on t ' _ 

t r In ,1 L . „ bridles are gradually going out of use ^ Wehave | ong advocated the culture of both 

In rrof. Clark s Treatise on Horses, among those who are best acquainted with corn and potatoes, and have never yet learned why 

recently published, the author gives sev- the proper management and driving of the corn should be earthed-up at all. If roots are induced 
eral important principles which it isneces- horse .—Maine Farmer. by such eartbing-up above the general surface of the 

sary to apply in the education of horses. - m ^- soil, they certainly cannot assist in holding the stalk 

One is as follows : “ A horse will be readily BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF in its upright position ; on the contrary, if roots there 

convinced that any frightful object is harm- SWINE g T/. a 'T of root38 ™ w *? ,be dep ;' 13 ’ 

less, provided he be enabled or required to Much more depends on the treatment ..-^-— 

examine it thoroughly by seeing, smelling, Q f sows , while suckling, than many per- Tanning Skins with the Fur on. —Nail the fresh 

and feeling it, especially with the nose or sons to have the least idea of, both as skins tightly and smoothly against a door, keeping the 

muzzle. ’ . . . . , regards mother and young. Many a fine skinny side ont.. Next proceed with a broad-bladed 

In accordance with this principle, tne colt gow and promising litter have been spoiled blunt knife to scrape away all loose pieces of flesh and 
should be made acquainted with those dif- f or wan t of proper treatment at this period, fat ; then rub in much chalk, and be not sparing of labor ; 


V.U1 li OUUUIU UO cat I uou up U t u»»* it * UVISJ UI v/ I1IVJMV/VV4 

by such earthing-up above the general surface of the 
soil, they certainly cannot assist in holding the stalk 
in its upright position ; on the contrary, if roots there 
grow, a less quantity of roots will grow to the depths, 
and therefore the corn cannot stand a gale as well as 

—‘ ■ * 1* mi ■■ 

Tanning Skins with the Fur on. —Nail the fresh 
skins tightly and smoothly against a door, keeping the 
skinny side ont. Next proceed with a broad-bladed 


^ t # x\jx auu vjx i —--7 -— - 1 - - "r-n " 7 

terent objects likely to frighten him in sows are feverish after farrowing, when the chalk begins to powder and fall offtake the 

• 1 . j « 0 0 to them conge quently they must have a spare diet skin down, fill it with finely-ground alum, wrap it closely 

m a kmd manner, and making him rub his 0 f such as sour milk or dish-water, together, and keep it in a dry place for two or three 

nose upon them, or remain near them until or ^ ro th made of boiled potatoes, carrots, days; at the end of that time unfold it, shako out the 

all fear is gone. If tne smell or sight of a an( ^ oa ^ s with a tablespoonful of sulphur alum, and the work is over, 

robe frighten him, take him alone in the G nce a day for two or three days—boiled I Tkmwko Tomm T . ■ , 

yard, lead him to it rub it upon his head oats are / ood alone . Some sows are very before let out right “Tst and To 

and neck, and it will be but a short tune muc ^ debilitated, and require something large limbs will need cutting. When the butt end is 

efore he will allow you to throw it over stimulating; when they are very weak, a “ ot “ ore than o° e >“'li in diameter,, the wound, in a 

fear. To accustom a colt to the sound of \ ™ j Vl form a cu >’ ,0 hoM — and 

,. ’ P, ,. , , .* . , ' brandy, with new milk given in small ra- c f 1 ? 1 * 8 l be . tre ® h ® should not have on his .tiff boots, 

him smell of it; then when it IS close to a fr , r With nails in the heels. A pair of thin shoes or .linner. 


• . • , i ' j i *n • • in uu^ubity auu uc uuxuucaeu ui any WilUie-' ^ -----— -- 

it is upon his Dack, and he will remain in- 1 ? / u X* . lf J . _Chanapq ; n i 4 

A .# * some food, such as swilJ, milk, porridge, yuanges in temperature are much greater, 

m 1 * 6 ? * . 1 . . , . - boiled vegetables of almost any kind, being£J° ie ™ ( ten, and more. frequent, in Kansas, than in 

To familiarize him with the sound of a thickened with middling or rorr, NeW ‘ Lng,ar l (1 * Yiet P u, ^onary complaints are not 

gun, begin by snapping the percussion caps, R \ . T . mLa l« numerous. 1 have never met with an instance of 

while the colt is held by the^ collar in the But » b y the way, I would give no yegetablesconsumption contracted in the Territory ; but many 
yard. After this is found not to alarm him, ^thout cooking. The sow should have a who have come here reduced apparently, by that ter- 

fire a pistol or gun, manifesting no alarm ch f ce to J th f from , the first > for ed,3eia3e - t0 a ? ahnost , b ?P el *f condition, are soon 

halter, as thoughyou expected him to jump, Wljl ^t much earth, which seems ^ r '!'? peuuliar 

but remain easy, patting him between the a . regu ] aL °r- ^ ever P u * fre * h feed mto but the fact is indisputable. Had I a friend suffering 
shots, and the colt will soon permit you to tbe trough when some of the old mess rc-witb pulmonary disease, I would confidently advise 
shoot from his back, mams, but give her no more than she will him to come to the frontier, mount a horse or mule, 

Opening and shutting an umbrella in a ea *L u P> anc * regular hours. or take a carriage, as bis strength and taste dictated, 

gentle way, holding it close to his head, I—, eea s P ariD gty Ibr the first ten days, an( ta e a * r 'P Santa Fe, or the Iiocky Mountains, 

will get him so used to it that it may be . e m ^ re care t^ken of the sow at this r. of oston Journal. 

opened quickly or unexpectedly without . better the pigs will thrive, and Fxpenintuits, and close and careful comp*ison 

causing him to move from his steps; and | *ti ess pulldown on the sow. >f the results of many trials, have <rj Vl3I1 t } 1Qs c^j. 

handling a newspaper, which causes more yhen the sow is weakly, or has not owing as the comparative difference between 
horses to jump and become frightened than e ^ ou g h , or has not a sufficiency of he articles mentioned and o- 0 nd h*iv w* 

most any other object, in the like manner, the young pigs can be taught to published these results before but v< , * , 

would in a short time, accustom them to it, p rin ^ u ^ L 1L ^ ertin g a small finger in the hem in tabular form m • , c 10 ? 11 

so that you could tie it to their tail by a mouth, held m a basin of warm milk, or a • , ? so a io give the reaiter an 

string, and yet drive them with ease. sma.. piece of wood made for the purpose, tompamig them. 

After mentioning these, among other anc ^ P ut * n a an <i use warm milk. OT - u ' & 01 1:a ) equal to 

rules to be observed in training a colt to la orde . r ‘ 0 attlact the attention of the l * d,an corn > 

become used to objects and sounds gene- P^ n y P 1 ^ from the others, make a noise 3 64 “ oat straw* ’ 

rally frightful, the author says: “ When . y° ur mouth rssembling a pig when ^ io d £i pea straw, r 

once you begin to familiarize a colt or eatin o or drinking milk; after the third mf -01 11 of raw potaura, ^ 

horse to anything which frightens him, do | tna » ^ ou have no difficulty in calling | * ' ot boiled pofftortj, *' 

not leave the work half done, but repeat P e ^' ' “ mangel wurtzel, I’ 

the lesson patiently day after day, if need handle pigs, put your J U ™P S ) #* 

be, until he manifests no fear, otherwise " " " — ^ u ^ t - 

his terror will only be increased by the ex- hand under the belly and raise them up 59 “ oats, ’ b 

periment, and he will be rendered more quickly and they will not squeal ; but 45 peas or beans, 

frantic and unmanageable than before.” never put your hand on a pig’s back, unless ? buckwheat, 

Many horses and colts become fright- you want him to run and squeal/ They 67 / Indian corn,“ 

ened by seeing objects imperfectly, or hear- are very sensitive to anything from above. iq- « at j ornSj K 

ing sounds when they cannot see from what Jf you should want to make anything 109 u brai h 

they proceed. It is often the case that a (very nice of your pigs (for you can,) when 167 « Aeatpea, and oat chair 

carnage driving up quickly behind another the pigs are about ten days old, commence 179 “ rye and barlev. 7 

0 m « 0 A . I — ^ _ I From this "bird’s eve view *’ it will Kp P!iaff i A 

carriage as to render him almost unman- pen, and let the pig get hold of the edge of Lu.iin. .k,. ,, , , ’ ' y 

ageable. So, too, in partially catching the the basin, and spill a little into the mouth f , ? f ° f a0y ° f the above ai " 

sight of other objects, such as shavings or if he gets any he is learned. Make a small | e f’" U . ^° U ma ^ ralse - 1<or instance, if 
newspapers rustled by the wind, if the pen outside of the pen, and cut a small | ° U iav ® u0 / lt>s * ot turoi P s > they will give as 
horse is not accustomed to them, he will hole, not large enough for the old sow, but nuc * 1 nutrition to your cattle as 100 lbs. of good 
become frightened. Very often this is for the pigs to come into the little pen; ia >Y 01 ’ in other words, itwill take 5 lbs. of turnips I 
caused by the horse having on a bridle fthen put a small flat trough in it, and feed P be equal to 1 lb. of hay. 
with blinders or blinkers, which interferes phem each time of feeding the sow; but at — 

with his seeing things fully. first with sweet milk, and as they advance To Stop Leaks.— A composition of four 

In breaking a colt to harness, it is better in age, give them of the same as the sow. P ounds of resin, one pint of linseed oil, and 

to use a bridle without blinders, that he —Slock Journal. one ounce of red lead, applied hot with a 

may see and understand what is done, and W/VX1 _ _ « _ .. * “ brush, it is said, will stop leaks in * 

if always used after with the same bridle, color; if it is white, wtth'T'sKgMy yeUowtfh'd water butts > &c - 

he will be less likely to become alarmed. «f^w-ccIored tint, bay it. It it is very wiiitc/ 

The only reasons why blinders are ever JJse it Wu soc<S2? b i- : / il1 r0_ n- i n 7 --;- 

used. seem to be “that ahorse, with a We ^ pu L a >«ge needle in tbe 


oa " acorns, 

lOo u wheat bran, 

109 “ rye bran, | 

Kw - wheat, pea, and oat chaff, 

179 “ rye and barley. 

From this -bird’s eye view,*’ it will be easy to 


to use a bridle without blinders, that he — Slock Journal. one ounce of red lead, applied hot with a 

may see and understand what is done, and ^ * ““ brush, it is said, will stop leaks in r«nf fl * 

if always used after with the same bridle, color; if it is vliito, with L &‘slighUy yeilowwh 1 ^ water b utts, dec. 
he will be less likely to become alarmed. «n : w-cciored tint, buy it. It it is very white, — 

The only reasons why blinders are ever i/ 11 T^ il11,1 r9 ' In ne^lh^ 7 i- 

head looks better with them, and that he is ana sUoky it i, pSS/°ThwTft~w a oilv j u ce of The bulb and iX “ “T" 

less apt to become lazy, if he cannot see) pe^endichlar surfacs,; if it falVuke poWceTit is hout a,Iectln 3 ,he eyes —Prairie Farmer. 

, squeeze tome of tie flour in vonr 


less apt to become lazy, if he cannot seej perpendicular surface 7 if uSl£ 8 like powdeTi^is 
the whip is about to be applied. baa. Fourth, squeeze scrno of tte flour in your 

But these appeal* insignificant arrange- ia retaica tbo shape rijen bv the pressure, 

ments compared to the horse having a all dese teats. It is safe t© buy. Tho*e mod4 a® 
chance to see perfectly, to understand what evenly eld flour dealers, and they portaia toa 
is to be done, and to be more perfectly ‘ ^•oaceaB everybody, tamely, the staff 

under control if he were to get frightened. 1 1 1 ^ - 


Hugh Arnott, one day, while panting with the 
asthma, was almost deafened wiih the noise of a 
bawling fel’ow selling oysters. “ The extravagant ras¬ 
cal !*’ said Arnott; “ he has wasted in two seconds as 
nuich breath as would have served m« for a month !’* 

Something Put Up for a Rainy Day—A n um¬ 
brella. 













It must be evident to every one who will 
consider the matter attentively, that hay 
'. cows is not unproved by stand¬ 
ing after it has blossomed, but on the con- 
, is as profitable, especially to feed 
out in the spring, when cut as soon as it 
begins to blossom or even before, and that 
as dairymen we err, most of us, in not be¬ 
ginning our haying soon enough. 

There is, I know, but little use in show¬ 
ing by argument when hay is best cut for 
any purpose. It is a point that must be 
settled by practice rather than philosophy. 
I have experimented till I am fuily satisfied 
that I have suffered.annually a serious loss 
by letting my grass stand too long before 
1 commenced cutting. I have done as a 
of farm | majority still do, waited till 1 supposed it 

had reached its full size before f begun. 1 
have had too much regard to bulk and 
weight, rather than quality. 

If any reader is sceptical about the 
greater value of early cut hay for produc- 
prac- 1 | in g m iik, especially clover hay, let him try 
it; let him cut some late aud some early, 
and fodder it out any way that will satisfy 
him conclusively as to the value derived 
point from each from a given areifof ground, and 
The m y word for it, if he has been in the habit 
of waiting till his grass has reached its full 
weight, or even its full size, before he 
begins, he will start earlier next year.— 
Dnim Farmer, 


days. In the night, when the air becomes 
cooler than the eartn, the moisture is con¬ 
densed on the leaves of plants, and blades f° r milch 
of grass, aud is called dew. Some of this mg ; 
falls to the ground and is taken up by the trary, 
loose soil, other portions are absorbed by 
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the plants, and the remainder goes back 

A writer in the N. E. Farmer gives the into the air by evaporation, when the solar 

following substantial reasons for frequently rays impart tneir heat to it. 

hoeing and loosening the soil while the Tnus the field of the careful farmer, 

crops are growing, irrespective of the de- " hic L h is “P® 1 * hocd > is dai1 ^ watered in 

* * , 3 the hottest days by nature s own processes, 

.traction of grass and weeds. while t „ at of c J ireles3 fitrmer f s pinche j 

Land that has been plowed, harrowed, for the want of moisture, the corn leaves 
and brought to a pretty smooth surface, and curl, turn yellow, and lose so much vitality 
left in that condition, i 1 *' 

rformed upon it in consequenoe of the evap¬ 
oration of the moisture which it contained. 

This crust will vary from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in thickness, and on some 
soils becomes so tenacious that a cake of 
it several inches in diameter may be taken 
up. When land is in this condition, it is 
not in a proper state to receive the fertiliz¬ 
ing influences which always surround it, 
and of which it would avail itself under 
more favoraole circumstances. 

1. If the season is a dry one, and show¬ 
ers are few and light, the crust will lead off 
most of the water into low places, instead 
of receiving it into the soil, as it would if 
the surface were light aud porous. 

2. When in this condition the roots of 
the crop are especially deprived of three 
things, viz.: 

The moisture which the rain water sup¬ 
plies,—the ammonia which is carried along 
with it, and the heat whioh the rain-water 
j, contains. 

The first is indispensable to plants ; the 
second is a powerful stimulant, as it ren¬ 
ders other matter soluble which feed the 
Toots; and the third supplies a bottom heat 
for them, which keeps the plants growing 
when cold and chilling winds are passing 
over the surface. These several advan¬ 
tages are in a great measure lost by ne¬ 
glecting frequently to stir the soil. 

8. Suppose a drought prevails. Will an 
unhoed field resist its influences, as long as 
afield well hoed? Nothing like it; be¬ 
cause when the rain falls, it is mostly led 
off on the impervious crust, unless it comes 
in the character of a storm, and continues 
for many hours. If Well hoed, however, 
the surface is* light, porous, and in a condi¬ 
tion to be influenced by several causes. 

First, by the air. The atmosphere not 
only hangs over our fields, but rests upon 
the surfac3 with a pressnre of fifteen 
pounds to an inch. This air, or atmosphere, 
is always filled with moisture, as may be 
demonstrated at noon of any hot day by 
filling a pitcher with cold water. In, a few 
moments the outside of the pitcher is cov¬ 
ered with beautiful transparent drops. 

Where do they come from? Why, the* 
pitcher sweats, exclaim several about the 
table! But no water passes through it, 
certainly, as moisture does through the 
pores of the skin when we sweat. Nor was 
any water spilled upon the outside of it, 
when it was filled, although the drops have 
now trickled down its sides and wet a place 
a foot square in the table-cloth. Wonder¬ 
ful! How came it there? No human eye 
is keen enough to detect the alchemy of 
the transmutation! The pitcher being 
filled with cold water, becomes a condenser, 
and when the warm air touches it, its vapor 
or moisture, is condensed and formed into 
drops on the outside, and this proves that 
the air is full of moisture. Now, in a well 
cultivated field, this is precisely the opera¬ 
tion of the air upon it during a drouth. The 


soon has a crust |that the crop is ruined. 

Who will say, then, that hoein 
among the most important items 

work 2 —— 

EARLY CUT HAY FOR MILCH COWS. 

What is the best time for cutting hay 
for dairy cows ?—should it be cut at the 
same time for all kind of stock ?—are 
tical questions which every dairyman must 
consider at each season. 

The state of the maturity to which grass 
should arrive before it is cut, is a 
about which men differ materially 
different dispositions which are to be made 
of the hay, doubtless modifies to some ex¬ 
tent the conclusioAS at which they arrive. 

Some think it should stand till the seed is 
full and the stems get pretty well ripened, 
because it is then heavier than before. 

Others think it should be cut when in full 
bloom or before. There must either be 
little or no difference in the quality and 
value of late and early cut hay, or else the 

observers are at fault. Practical men are will hold about one-third more, which will 
pretty well agreed that for horses it should leave a space around the tin to be filled 
not be cut till it is out of the blossom with water. Then put the hominy into 
entirely, and the seed begins to fill, and the tin kettle with a suitable quantity of 
that for calves it should be cut when in the water, fill the pot pretty full of water', put 
blossom or before. This is a concession the lids on the kettle and the pot, and let 
by the farming public, that it is considera- the hominy boil upon the stove, stirring it 
bly modified in quality by standiog, and two or three times while boiling, 
this modification should be understood. By so doing it will be found that the 
Tne truth is, there is the greatest amount quality of the article will be much itn- 
of matter that may be used as food in a proved; more than half the usual work of 
given field of grass, when it is in full bloom, stirring and tending will be saved, together 
and the valuewif tnat food for a few days with a large part of the work in cleaning 
afterward, varies but little, though in the kettle after using, which has heretofore 


Words in Use.— While there are nearly 
100,000 words in the English language, scarcely 
any one writer uses more than 10,000, and few 
people use in conversation more than 3,000. 
Shakespeare has not more than 15,000 and Mil- 
ton but 8,000. The wants of the world require 
but few words for their expression. The Egyp¬ 
tians had but 800 hieroglyphic?, in which their 
history for successive ages was written. 


ci$ A Western editor reports money “close, but not 
j close enough to be reached. “ 
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THE OBSERVER. 


For the New York Observer. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE IN COLLEGE. 

The subject of Physical Culture , in Amherst 
College, deserves more than a passing notice. 
We will state briefly what has been done here 
for physical education, as it is in advance of 
that of any other college in the land. In the 

years 1857 and ’58, much interest was felt on 

the part of the President and some others, in 
regard to the health and physical welfare of 
the students; and near the close of the last 
mentioned year, earnest measures were taken 
towards raising funds for building a Gym¬ 
nasium. The Trustees, at their annual meeting 
in August, 1859, encouraged the movement, so 
that in 1860, the Institution possessed a fine 
Gymnasium building, fifty by seventy feet, two 
story and a-half high, with all the customary 
apparatus to such an establishment,—at an ex¬ 
pense of about $10,000. 

Instead of leaving the thing here to take care 
of itself—for students to seek exereise volun¬ 
tarily, at their convenience, without any guide 
or system of instruction,—the Trustees determin¬ 
ed to place the enterprise in a position where its 
importance and permanent success demanded. 
Nearly all Gymnasiums connected with literary 
institutions, both in Europe and America, have 
failed in 

because no system of exercises were adopted 
in harmony with the laws of the body, nor was 
the character given them, corresponding either 
to their importance or to what was accorded to 
mental acquisitions. The real object of Gym¬ 
nastic training should not be to exercise only 
particular muscles and joints of the system, so 
that great feats of agility and strength may be 
exhibited, but that every muscle, ligament, and 
joint may be so systematically and harmonious¬ 
ly exercised as to give the greatest amount of 
vigor and health to the whole body. 

To accomplish this,—two things are neces¬ 
sary. First, the living teacher —one thoroughly 
acquainted with the structure and functions of 
the body, as well as with the various laws of 
hygiene; and, Second, this physical training 
must be made a part of the regular system of 
instruction, the same, for instance, as the study 
of mathematics or the classics. It must be in¬ 
corporated into the curriculum of studies, and 
stamped with the same importance and sanc¬ 
tions as are attached to any other branch. In 
accordance with such a plaB, the Trustees pro¬ 
ceeded at their meeting in August, I860, to es¬ 
tablish a distinct department of “ Hygiene and 
Physical Education placing this Professorship 
and its requirements upon the same footing as 
that of any other. All the exercises prescribed 
by this Professor, became a part of college du¬ 
ties, obligatory on every member of the Insti¬ 
tution, and proficiency and deportment here 
were to come into the account of rank and 
scholarship, the same as in any other branch of 
study. Accordingly, a gentleman thoroughly 
educated in all the medical sciences was 
chosen as a teacher ih this new department. 


At the beginning of the fall term of 1860, this 
experiment commenced, and now what has 
been the result of one year’s experience ? It 
should be stated that all the students, from the 
beginning, have entered readily into the move¬ 
ment, and have manifested not merely a deep 
interest, but a hearty enthusiasm, that as far 
as they were concerned, it should have a fair 
trial. Without attempting to give a detailed 
account of all the various exercises practised, 
it may be said, the leading object has been to 
furnish such a variety as to develope every mut- 
tle of the body, in a manner to afford pleasure, 
not fatigue, and under such circum stances as 
to keep up an increasing interest in every per¬ 
formance. In addition to the great variety of 
exercises afforded by a well-equipped Gym¬ 
nasium, the several classes formed into compa¬ 
nies, with their respective officers, have been 


trained, with.theuse of dumb-bells, clubs, poles, 
&c., to go through, in regular order, almost an 
endless variety of evolutions, assuming every 
position of the legs, arms and body possible. 
These various movements are made with such 
uniformity, sometimes rapid, and, at other 
times, slow, and then interchanging from one 
kind to another, that they do not tire, and are 
performed apparently with remarkable ease 
and zest. Exercises that would be monotonous 
and burdensome to the individual performed 
alone, when practised by a large company, 
create the greatest enthusiasm. Regular hours, 
every day, are devoted to these systematic ex. 
ercises, sometimes in the open air, and, again, 
in the Hall of the Gymnasium. And not the 
first accident or least iujury has, as yet, befallen 
any individual from over-exercise, or in the 
performance of feats which, to the beholder, 
would seem very hazardous. 

At the commencement of the last Term, the 
students became so much interested in the state 
of the ceuntry and the defence of our govern¬ 
ment, that nothing short of regular military ex¬ 
ercises would satisfy them. Accordingly guns 
were obtained, (without locks,) and each class 
was marshalled into a regular military com¬ 
pany, and put through all the various drills 
and tactics necessary for war except the use of 
powder and balls. Besides affording a pleasant 
variety of exercises in harmony with the spirit 
of the times, and giving vent to an extraor¬ 
dinary amount of patriotism, these military 
drills should constitute permanently, to some 
extent, a part of the regular system of exercises. 
After the war and all rumors of war have 
passed away, this will undoubtedly be done. 

There is no other way or means whereby 
students can obtain exercise in so short a time, 
so conveniently, so pleasantly, and in a manner 
so wholesome, as the above arrangements pro¬ 
vide. No kind of work, neither walking, nor 
riding, or any other sport, can afford exercise 
that, in its practical operation or effects, can 
compare with it. In vitalizing the brain, 
strengthening the lungs, and producing a 
healthy action of the stomach,—the three most 
important organs in the system,—in fact, in 
strengthening alike every portion of the body* 
in improving the quality of the blood and caus¬ 
ing its equal circulation throughout every part 
of the system, no other exercise can begin to 
accomplish so much. It is attempting to pre¬ 
serve a sound and healthy tody in harmony with 
its oxen laws —laws which are a part of the will 
and government of God, and should be recog¬ 
nized and obeyed. 

Now what have been some of the effects, 
thus far, of such training ? The health of stu¬ 
dents, for the time being, has been greatly im¬ 
proved ; there has scarcely been a case of se¬ 
vere sickness among the students (250) for the 
whole year, and large numbers testify that they 
have been more free from head-aches, sore 
throats, colds, dyspeptic as well as other com¬ 
plaints, than in any former year since the com- 
aencement of their studies. Many students 

find they have far better appetite than former¬ 
ly_can now partake of food, in kind and 

quantity, which they could not once without 
injury,—and some have gained in flesh five, 
ten, and twenty pounds. The very counte¬ 
nances of students indicate great improvement 
in health within the year; instead of frequent¬ 
ly seeing the pale, sallow, or waxy appearance 
as formerly, you could not perceive a solitary 
case of the kind; in fact, all their countenances 
at the late commencement presented such a 
freshness and healthiness as to attract the at¬ 
tention of even the casual observer. In such 
a favorable state of the physical system, it 
needs no argument to prove that the mind will 
work to far better advantage. In the same 
hours of mental application, such a person w 
accomplish twice as much; this is the testimo¬ 
ny of the students, to a man, at Amherst, dur¬ 
ing the past year. So great has been the im¬ 
proved state of the brain and body for study, 
that some of the students speak as though, in 
point of close, intense and successful applica¬ 
tion. thev did not once know what it meant._ 


There is another advantage of no small 
amount secured, incidentally, by these physical 
exercises: they operate most effectively to pre¬ 
serve good order, by affording a sufficient 
amount of innocent recreation, and giving vent 
to that redundancy of animal spirits found fre¬ 
quently among men. As it tends to beget reg¬ 
ular habits, not only of study and exercise, but 
also of sleep, as well as a natural appetite for 
wholesome food, there i3 not the same chance 
for an inclination to loose company or scenes 
of dissipation. Another important advantage 
of such a course of discipline is, that a healthy , 
well-trained body gives a sense of self-reliance 
which cannot easily he obtained in any other 
way. As to the importance of the student pos¬ 
sessing a sound constitution and vigorous 
health, after leaving college, it is impossible to 
find language sufficiently strong to express it. 
And it is needless to assert what is so notori¬ 
ous, that multitudes of students break down 
their constitutions and lose their health while 
pursuing academical or collegiate studies, and 
few ever afterwards regain it. Much might be 
said here on the value of perfect health to 
every educated man, and that it can be obtained 
only by observing the great laws of life and 
health, as sketched in part above, but time and 
space will not permit. N. A. 

To Keep Butter Sweet. —Dr. Edgson 
Smith contributes to the American Agri¬ 
culturist the following directions for pre¬ 
serving butter in good condition for any 
length of time. When butter is plenty, 
work it thoroughly two or three times, 
and add to the last working nearly one 
grain of saltpetre and a teaspoonful of pul¬ 
verized loaf sugar to each pound of butter. 
,Pi».r»k if. tiobtlv in stone iars to within two 


I 


inches of the top, and fill the remaining 
space with strong brine. Cover the jars 
tightly, and bury them in the cellar bottom, 
where the butter will be kept unhurt for a 
long time. , 

DUST IN THE AIR. 

M. Pouchet finds that the dust floating in 
the air contains the detritus of the mineral 
constituents of the globe, atoms of animals 
and plants, and the finest debris of all the 
materials we make use of. But one item 
he especially points out, viz., wheat starch, 
which is invariably found in dust, whether 
old or recent. Surprised at the quantity 
of it. present among serial corpuscles, M. 
Pouchet investigated the dust of all ages 
and of every locality, and everywhere he 
found this wheat starch present. “ I have 
found the starch,” he says, “ in the most 
inaccessible corners of old Gothic churches, 
mixed with dust blackened by six or eight 
centuries of existence; I have found it in 
the palaces and khans of theThebaid, where 
it might have dated from the time of the 
Pharaohs; I have found it in the tympanic 
"avity of the ear of a mummified dog, which 
| had found in a subterranean temple of 
ipper Egypt. In all countries, in a word, 
rhere wheat forms the staple of food, 
tarch always penetrates into the dust, and 
3 met with in gre&ter or less quantities.— 

Med. Times . # 


NATIONAL NICK-NAMES. 

The inhabitants of Maine arc called Foxes; 
New Hampshire, Granite-Bov^; Massachusetts, 
Bay-Staters; Vermont, Green Mountain Boys ; 

I Rhode Island, Gun-Flints; Connecticut, Wood¬ 
en Nutmegs; New York, Knickerbockers; 
New Jersey, Clam Catchers; Pennsylvania, 
Leather IleaJs; Delaware, Muskrats; Mary¬ 
land, Claw Thumpers; Virginia, Beagles; 
North Carolina, l'ar Boilers; South Carolina, 
Weasels; Georgia, Buzzards; Louisiana, Cre¬ 
oles : Alabama, Lizards; Kentucky, Com 
Crackers; Ohio, Buckeyes; Michigan, Wol¬ 
verines; Indiana, Hoosiers; Illinois, Suckers; 
Missouri, Pukes; Mississippi, Tadpoles; Flor¬ 
ida, Flv-up-the-Creeks; Wisconsin, Badgers; 
Iowa, llawkeyes; Oregon, Hard Cases. 








milhlllli I 11 
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THE BIRN^IDE EXPEDITION — THE TUG TEMPER 1' GETTING THE GUNBOAT BANG Eli OF* A BANK, AND TOWING HER OUT OF THE FJRft OF FORT BARTOW 


SEE PAGE £51 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE1 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































"Deacon, ' said a Yankee minister, after a hea 
sermon, “I am very tired” “Indeed,” replied I 
deacon ; “ then you ’ll know how to pity us !” 


A raw Jonathan, who had been gazing at a garden 
in the vicinity of New York, in which were several 
j marble statues, exclaimed, “Just see what a waste ! 
i Here is no less than six scare-crows in this little ten- 
j * oot patch, and any one on ’em would keep the crows 
) from a five-acre lot 1” 

- 4 * ' w ^ ^ fcr 

* 

A man describing a church in Minnesota, writes to 
>a friend: ‘‘No velvet cushions in our pews. We 
* don’t "o ’•* for Style ; the fattest nerson has the soft- 


An Irish absentee is said to have sent this comfort¬ 
ing message to his steward : “ Tell the tenants that 
no threats to shoot you w*ll terrify me 1” 

“Why, Charley,” said a Yankee to a negro 
preacher, “you can’t even tell me who made the 
monkey!” “O, yes I can, Mass a.*’ “Well, who 
made the monkey?” “Why, Massa, the same one 
made the monkey that made you 1” 

A thirsty Quaker, having stopped at a tavem to 
get a glass of beer, observing that the measure was 
deficient, asked the landlord how many casks he drew 
a day. “Ten,” was the reply. “And wouldst thou 
not like to draw eleven, my worthy friend?” “Yes.” 
“Then I Ml tell thee how : fill thy measures !” 


THR LATK HEAPQT’ARTI R8 OF GEN. BTTRNSrDK, NEAR FORT BARTOW, ROANOKE ISLAND.—SEE PAG* 324 
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Indii-Rubber. 

India Rubber Boots and Shoes 


Lemons and Limes . 

Oranges, Bananas, Plantains 
Peruvian Bark. 


‘ ouiu tnc -Lucy snouia pe Kept cover- 

is well dissolved, by ed as much as possible from the air. I have 
g the cask; but we *sed this recipe several years, ar.d al^vc 


<’offeeof aP kinds. 4 <t 

Cocoa (leaves a. shells 2c $1 lb). 3c 

Cocoa, manufactured. 8c 

Chiccoryroot. lr. 


sure that the sugar 
rolling over or shak 


Oiling Harness Leather.— Oils, when applied wh 
o dry leather, invariably injure it, and if tc Ion 
father containing too much water, the oil cannol 
hter, wet the harness over night, cover it wit! 


To the end of a pole of suitable dimen¬ 
sions fasten a swab of soft old cloth, or 
sponge. Fill this with the suds, and apply 


and Territories. 

Maine.$120, 26 Indiana.$004,876 


rn ttp uvqT T TNTTMENT t Tbe new law to raise additional revenue 

* ] . How to Purify Rancid Lard. We ma kes the following ~ 

—for sprains, bruises, cuts, spavins, wind- had some forty pounds rancid lard which Apportionment of the Tax thc Aiff&r , nt S(ates j 

galls, or any injury when the absorbing was valueless as it was. ^ knowing the an- ^ Territories. ,3 

vessels need stimulating, is composed of tiseptic quality of the chloride of soda, I Maine .$ 420 , 20 Indiana.$ 004 ,876 * 

_ _ . a. • i procured three ounces, which was poured New Hampshire.. 218,400 Illinois.i,i«6,5d L. 

the following materials . . into about a pailful of soft water, and when 7 ?!;ig @ 

One pint of alcohol; one oz. oil origa- jj 0 t the lard added. After boiling it thor* Rhode island*.... no,963 Arnansas. 201 . 88 # U 

num; one oz. British oil; one oz. camphor 0U ghly together for an hour or two it was ^ew D< York. t .!!! , .!! 2 ,H 03 > , 9 i 8 Fiorii^ 0 .’!*’ 

gum; one oz. castile soap; one oz. aqua set aside to cool The lard was taken off JKjJggj 

brnmnnia 1 one oz laudanum; one gill 'when nearly oold, and was subsequently Delaware.;. 74,001 Wisconsin. 519.688 *•= •£ 

ammonia, one oz. mutuum, uue b j ’ was restored to ail Maryland. 48«,823 Califoroia. 254,538 It 2 

_• 4 . _. nno ffill BWAAt. o . boiled vp. llie COlOr was restored to ail . 987 550 Minnesota . 108.524*2* 


Connecticut. 308,214 Michigan. 501-^AJ 

New York.2,003,918 Florida. 77^51 1 


spirits turpentine ; one gill sweet oil. 

We published the above receipt some 
three years since, and have used the mixture 
with such entire satisfaction since, that we 
reproduce it with commendation. 


j.ftilc/l ^hp pnlnr W 3 S rpstor^d to fin Warvland. Caliioroift.. ~ 

boiled up. ine color was resioreu Wdu Virginia. 947 550 Minnesota. 108,53»f| g 

alabaster white, and the lard was as sweet North Carolina... 570,194 Oregon. 35.140! J vis 

as a rose.— Cor. Country Centtenian . Georgia. 6 * 4 . 36 ? Utah. 2o.bS2'-£ « 


Georgia. 584,36? Utah 


20,b82 •£ 2 . 

7.7RS .. -e - 


Ginger Beer. —Put two gallons of cold 


Alnbama ... 523,313 Washington. 7,755 •£ 

Mississippi. 413.084 Nebraska. 19 321'"' o 

Louis ana. 385 888 Nevada. 4 59? £ ~ 

Ohio .1.507,«»89 Colerado. 22,909 > 


water into a pot upon the fire: add to it JSS^g m.t coiumbui! 


The various tariff modifications, on which 
the Government relies for a large income, are 


-- two ounces of good ginger, bruised, and .. , . . 

CURRANT WINE. two lbs. of white*or brown sugar. Let all . v , , .’ 

^ “ * n . er . this come to the boil, and continue boding th ° Government rehes for a large income, are 

Zb Ou Editors of the IT. T. Obmvtr for half an hour. Then skim the liquor embraced in the foilowmg tables, where we 

In the summer of 1858 I met with a re- and it into a ; ar or tub along with compare the new rates with those of the Mor- 

ceiptfor making currant wine m your pa- oce s j ice d lemon and half an ounce of cream ril1 tariff - adopted in March last. Thc first 
per, and as it came highly recommended, 1 ^ tartar. When nearly cold put in a tea- ^ble embraces the changes in the ad valorem 

thought I Would try it, and found it to be cu 0 f y eas t to cause the liquor to work, schedule:— 

ull that could be desired, but the receipt ^ beer ig now made? and after it has War Tariff of 

has .alien into unthinking hands an een worbcd f or two days, strain it, and bottle Per cent. Per cent. 

% andnow > > f er it for use. Tie down the corks firmly. p^XSToVdo ™;;;;;;.;;;:S ™ 


Articlee. 


of the same, you would indeed confer a 
very great kindness. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. S. B. Watson. 
Worcester , Mass., July 24, 1861. 


Arrow Root 


Gunpowccr 


TO MAKE CUCUMBER PICKLES. 
David J. Meeker, of Elizabeth, sends us 


For the benefit of our fair correspond- the foilowing directions to make gooc' 
ent, and others, we re-publish the direc- P^__ es • 


Leather, Sole and BeDd 


War 

Tariff of 

duty. 

M a • ch. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

.. 20 

30 

.. 3) 

20 

.. 80 

10 

.. at 

20 

.. 10 

6 

io 

freo. 

.. 30 

20 

e. 10 

-80 

.. 31 

20 

.. 21 

10 

.. 20 

10 

.. 15 

10 or free. 

.. 30 

60 

.. 10 

free. 

.. 25 

15 

.. 80 

2/) 

.. 40 

80 

.. 8J 

20 

.. 35 

25 

.. 40 

80 

&c 40 

80 

... 50 

40 


_-p nc . . Wash the cucumbers in clean water, and Rags, except woolen. . . . 10 free. 

“L crash the curracts eftctollv the., S ““ T* ‘“f t 5 em r*** ’ pUw S $ 

i ns , crusn tne cunantb en^ctuaiiy, then^ them m the vessel, and make a brine of one 8ilk va1ued owr $tper yard 40 so 

place them in a strong bag, and press the pint 0 f salt to each hundred pickles; poui li'k’viweuVwpcVWrdor le8 .:: % V, 

juice out, by whatever means will effect it this on boiling hot. Let them stand twenty- gj’J Velvet, over $3 per yard. 40 .34 

best; then, to each quart of juice add three f our hours; take them out on a board o, W™ StSSSf 8ilk ’ BaUon? - &e * » 

pounds ot pure-sitted, double-refined sugar, table where thev rn'iv dmin . . . 

“e JSUf* (aZVoT s r g ^mt T vzi “1^““ th 7 L ve ’ r" ™»« “im’X 0 ..* x.zzt 

swer, but not so welt in retsin?ng the fine trill coyer them “Ind^pour"™' bShighut tatodT c . fo ™ er be ‘ 

flavor of the wine.) A piece of alum the size of a hickory nut ‘JL g d ^ P6r P ° UDd ’ he aUer 4 

• To make a ten gallon keg of wine, it will may be pulverized and added to help the 

S2C5 n .r.^SL'"."“‘fe“ d 2° m *«« 


War Tax. Tariff of March 
4c. $9> 2c. ^ lb 


prefer mixing all together before putting have crisp and solid pickles. 

into the cask, in an open vessel, in which it* . - 

should remain twenty-four hours, and be Heat of i different Woods.— The following is set 

frequently skimmed. Fermentation will ^ il" - elat, : e Ta ‘ u ^ of different 

bJin in one Shelbark hickory being 


pine, 


undisturbed for six months before using Some wgods are softer and lighter than others: 

when if Dreferred it pan Ra 1 il a . rd ? n( i heavier havin g their fibres more 

uen, li pieierrea, it can be bottled. Jt densely packed together. But the same species of 


1 (■ quires no oiearing substance or spirituous ' vood “aypary in density, according to the condi- 
a*55^— tions of q» growth. Those woods which grow in 


The keg, cask, or whatever vessel it 
may be made in, should, be full, and as fer¬ 
mentation is going on, and the extraneous 
substances thrown out of the bung, the ves- 
|| sel should be kept full by adding sufficient 
! water every couple of days. 


--- v,* wuuus wnicQ grow in 

lorests, or ina-ich wet grounds, are less consolidated 
than such as. stand in open fields, or grow slowly 
upon dry, barren soils. There are two stage* in the 
burning of*the wood; in the first the heat comes 
chiefly from flame, in the second from red hot 
coals, boft woods are much more actire iu the 
first stage than the hard, and hard woods more ac¬ 
tive in the second stage than soft. The soft woods 
burn with a voluminous flame, aud leave but little 
coal, while the hard woods produce less flame and 
a larger mass of coal .—[Ohio Valley Farmer 


Chiecnry root, ground.2c. $ lb 20 W ct. 

Chocolate. 6c. $ lb 20 $ ct. 

is set ^ mDamon .20c. $ lb 20 ft ct. 

.' S ; Cloves . Be. ^ lb 4c. $1 lb 

tnerent - Currants.tc. |^lb 2c $Ib 

j being i Cayenne pep'r (ground add 2c). 6c. $ lb 3c! ft lb 

iekorv £ love *, oil of.7<»c. ^ lb 20 ct. 

dd 75* Atussia...$t0^ton *36 ^ ton 

a ! a ? eT “P; JMam,a and Indian.... *25 » ton *15 ^ ton 

ki 2 Lead, bars ana sheets. I#a2tfc.tpt> lal^c.f ft. 

black Molasses, concent, and syrup. 2c ^ ft) lc. ^ lb 

white . Molasses, ordinary.tc. |)gal. 2c § ml 

yellow Raisms, all kinds . 5c. $ lb la2n. f tb 

cutter- S a b ! n S a ^ 9 . 18c * S 10() »> 6c. ^ bus. 

8alt. in bulk.12c. $ 100 tt> 4c. $ bus. 

thers • Sug,lr ’ rd 7. ;••••• .%c. lb 

s » w ugar, white or clayed. 2Wc »ft> 5ic. 5 ft> 

more Sugars, ref., loaf, crush’d, Ac. 4c y lb 2c. $ lb 

cies of . Sugar, tinctured, and caudy.. 6c Ih 4c 71 lb 

condi- Spirits, distillea.50c. % gal. 4 mc » ^ 

row in Teas of all kinds.15c. r? lb Froe 


2c. gal. 
Ia2c. ^ tb 
6c. bus. 
4c. $ bus. 
%c. ^lb 
%c. iji ft> 
2c. ^ lb 
4c. $ lb 
40c. $ ga 
Free. 


L LE *™ EB - Take bctf ' tollow two 

f ,“I can cure your tootliuchc in ten mmutes.” P ? f t; ’ '- 1 ° ne part ’ beeswax one I ,art > aH(J F P irits 
ilow—iiow?” 1 inquired; 4 * do it in pity.” 01 tur P cnb,rie one P ai ’t; then mix the whole over a 

Instantly,” said lie. “Have you any alum?” “derate fire, and apply to boots and shoes while 
tiit? a waim. A little lampblack added to the mixture is 

strong solution of common soft soap. 'CUClicial in a rlark-nalnr. . _ 


VONVENIWN WITH Peru. By the kindness tZl 

. of Mr. Fessenden, the Collector of this port, we 3 

have been favored with a copy of a Convention! T a = 
between the United States and Peru, interpreting £ -S « 
the 12th article of the treaty of 1851, and of inT- " S 5 
portance to whaling interests. That article pro- ° S 
vided, among other things, that the whale ships E * S 
ot the United States should be permitted to sell or , % % - 

: barter their supplies or goods, including oil, to ) 2 - y. 

! the amount of $200 ad valorem, for each vessel. ^ — IS 

without paying any tonnage or harbor dues or f x 1 *° 

any duties or imports on the articles sold or bar- Z t v T 

3 tered, and also to sell or barter supplies or goods -3 . £ 5 

3 including oil, to the additional amount of $1000* t i * 4 

on payment of the same duties as was payable a 5 . £ 

1 upon the same articles when imported by vessels i* g T 

i of the most favored nations. * U J 

} 9 0nv n nti0n V was 1st, that tho * * 

SfsonffS^' t ?i Se]1 < . 8upplieS T 0r g 0 °ds to tho amount a u* g & 
of $200 should not comprehend every ktndof mer- § 5 2* s 

£\ ai i dls ? .' wlthout limitation, but thoke only that « > : 8 


1 '.:....— x. j uiaiiKei, ana in me morning it will be dami wmte cotton cloths, blue drills, twilled J ” 

With care every part of the nest and its !nd supple; then apply neatsfoot oil in sim «ou£ r S ng i S lu? es » cotton shirtings, - SI S ^ 

contents may be readily brushed from thp. uantities, and with so much elbow-grease as wi boots,'shoes and broking, axe^ D haichets P, biscuit ^ 

branch. The solution of the soap will de-< JS " re lts A dfe f mina ting itself throughout th butt %’ rutn ’ bo < Pork, 8 11 \ - 

. • 4 . u- i . bathe r. A soft, pliant harness is easv to handle d C0m P° sltl0n candles, canvas, rope, H S J g>. 

stroy every insect which comes m contact nf1 i QOfo i nT1 is easy nanaie tobacco. - . ^ © - k 

..i .. ..1 ... * , , t/ i longer than a neglected one. ^eve 3d, that the goods and supplies above specified s « 

with it, without injury to the branches. If L e vegetable oils on leather and amomr th ^ ba [ tercd / rte . of dutius to the amount of 1, . >, |- 

taken in season, it is easy to remove every nimal oils neatsfoot is the best. ° ti °ty ££tsM&wm! S I I 5 

vestige of this annual pest of the orchard. t hb Unm.stakabl^ d^Wu>V7^t or * I | fuZtru port and tonnflge dutie8 -~^ Bedford “ * | ; 

. : ; : INC Mi nd—P icking pockets. -- f* « « « ' 
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a high price per ton, being applied 500 tw0 °^ her P J g s > bred by the same so\> 
pounds to the acre. First class guano con- a ^ ^ ke sam e P r * cc * *Ph e 7 w ere fed n 

tains but 15 per cent, of nitrogen, while and a few nub bins of corn, until Dec 

rags, hair, horn, blood, &c., contains 17 per then commenced feeding them with 

cent. Vast quantities of manure are lost boiled until soft, and fed cold. This 

by farmers not knowing the proper way to ^ ee( ^ w . as con tinued about two w 

preserve and make the most of it. It is was c ^^ged to sc 

r . . . ... . meal, which feed was continued until 

also a loss to the world that so much waste 8 th, when they were butchered. Thei 
is created by neglect in the city. It is spective weights, 237 and 244 lbs. 
estimated that the value of the fertilizing h a d been fed about 25 bushels shelled 
matters discharged into the Thames through m as a ^ove described. The old 

the sewers of London, (and lately lost) three days less than seven months old, 
would if applied to the land, produce suf- killed. Valuing the corn at 80 cents 
ficient to yield 250,000,000 pounds of bread, bushel, and the pork at 8 cents per lb 

In New York the waste is incredible. 

The manure applied to the soil of England 
amounts to the enormous sum of 300,000,- 
000 , and yet the grateful soil yields back 
with interest all that is lavished upon it; r , 

i •, i i v l /• Will t)G seen v ^1410 riuu a 

and so it must always be, when farmers of $ 14 .G4, while that of the old ho 
understand the proper value of making only $2.08, to i 

manure on the farms. Trust the soil l 2me and trouble 

with your capital in manure and you will ones * 
have a sure return. Invest not in more ountry Gent 

land but more manure, and get a thorough 1 -«+»♦«»- ■ i interesting and useful 

knowledge of the most rapid and economical Moss on Roofs 

process of making and saving manures : let sa ) 8 the Am. Agriculturist , that nearly all P ric ® 8 

. i i t .i j i r . people should know if they would only at- has fallen 
your stock be live stock, and labor-saving .. ... . . V, , . . aL 

J .. , ... ’ , . ° tend to it; that is, to sprinkle slaked lime 

machines, and you will never complain of 0 n the roofs of their buildings, in rain} 
nns«tvf-ic^_ i rp.tnrflg for vnnr labdays. Put it on considerably thick, so as 

THOSE CATERPILLAR’S NESTS. 10 make the roof look white, and you wil] 

TT , . , .o rr never be troubled with moss, and if th€ 

Have you destroyed them yet? If not, shingles are covered ever so thick with 

there is no time to lose before you are moss, by putting the lime on twice, it 

among them with an exterminator. They will take all the moss off, and leave the 

are nestled in the prongs of those fine apple r00 ^* white and clean, and will look almost 

trees; and they are daily, rapidly increas- k een P^ nte< *’ ^ 

.. .! . • J to be done once a year, and, in my opinion. 

mg their own dimensions, and spreading th* a a T171 11 1 nof I rvi i __ 1 __ 


Dr. Cr. Pig 8 . pr, Cr "V cApcficiiuc m mis experiment proved that 

s, $4,oo To cost of pigs, $4.00 the hills containing the whole potatoes produced 

°° $54.08 43m™ ^ ,33 61 S lT h ' m0r ° iu 

- -I My potatoes planted in this way about the 18th 

$52.00 I $5108 $24-00 | $38.64 of May, were full grown on the 5th of July, and 

seen that the pigs yield a profit m f ta ^ e ^ as been supplied with them since that 
fKnf 4-ul .u i. time. 

—g s ls - --^ ^ . 

say nothing of the extra t> 0 

i in taking care of the old ,, Frice of Potatoes.— The following ta- 

Wm. E. Cowles care ^ ull 7 prepared for the American 

Agriculturist by Mr. Henry B. Walker, a 

__ l ar ge dealer of New York, will be found 

* interesting and useful. The statistics have 

There is one thing, reference to the best potatoes at wholesale 

; it will be noticed, that the price 
— every year, with but one excep¬ 
tion, since 1854. 

Avsragt Price per Bushel. 

1854 1855 1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 

January. $107 $122 $0 72 $0 97 $0 91 $0 93 $0 45 
February 1 18 1 25 0 72 1 03 1 00 0 58 0 58 

March ... 1 12 1 25 0 80 1 00 0 83 0 95 0 64 

April... 1 50 1 43 0 63 1 35 0 77 0 88 0 55 

.1 44 1 26 0 60 1 41 0 58 0 68 n ra 


j. iterc is po more risk about sparks catch¬ 
ing on the roof than on a newly shingled 
roof. Those that do not have lime near 
by can use good strong wood ashes, and' 
these will answer a very good purpose to! 
the same end. I 


taken m season, it is easy to remove every 
vestige of this annual pest of the orchard. 













laws of nature, all hot applications in sucn cases ao 
harm. We must apply cold to do any good. Let 
pitchers of cold water be poured from a height upon 


of protecting the feet of soldiers during active service, the salient 
points of which we give, and will be prolitable to all our readers 


---—x. 

Hygienic Hints. ifall's Journal of Health says 
! that a person born scrofulous or becoming so after 
birth, need not remain so to any specially hurtful 
extent. If “ white swellings ” or “ runnings ” do not 
' relieve the system of ill-humors, the disease may be 
worked out of the system by a change in the habits 
of life—such a change a9 involves large out-door 
activities for the greater part of every day. The 
same tiling may be accomplished, to a great extent, 
in-doors, as where a sedentary life is followed, by 
Spending a large portion of each day in active em¬ 
ployment on foot. More decided results will follow 
if the aid is given, meanwhile, of judicious personal 
habits, as scrupulous cleanliness of body and cloth¬ 
ing, of regular, full, and sufficient sleep; of plain, 
simple and nutricious food, eaten at regular inter¬ 
vals of five or six hours, and nothing between, with 
that daily regularity which is essential to health 
under all circumstances. A scrofulous person 
should eat fresh meats largely, and bread, fruits 
and berries of every description, using vegetables 
sparingly. In short, whatever promotes high bodi¬ 
ly-health, promotes the eradication of scrofulous 
taint. In regard to internal remedies, one of three 
things is the uniform result. First, the medicino 
gradually loses its power; second, the system is 
benefited only while it is taken; or, third, the rem¬ 
edy gradually poisons the system, or impairs the 
tone of the stomach, and hastens a fatal result. No 
medicine ever eradicated scrofula, or kept it under 
any longer than while it was taken under certain 
conditions; a scrofulous person has a greater chance 
of long life than one who is entirely free from it, 
because being conscious of a slenderness of consti¬ 
tution, greater care is taken to avoid causes of sick¬ 
ness. 

The tendency of India rubber shoes is to make 
the feet cold, thus endangering the health; hence 
they are useful only in walking when the ground is" 
muddy or sloshy with melting snow. In these cases 
they are invaluable. When rubbers are on the feet 
persons should keep moving and remove them on 
entering the house. If the rubbers have been on 
the feet several hours, both shoes and stockings aie 
necessarily damp by the condensation and confine¬ 
ment of the perspiration; therefore all should be 
removed and the naked foot held to the fire till 
warm and dry in every part. The same rule holds 
good in relation to leather boots and shoes made 
water proof. *For common purposes leather boots 
and shoes are the best, if kept well blacked, with 
several renewals of dry socks during the day if the 
feet perspire profusely. # 

If a man begins to cough, as the result of a com¬ 
mon cold, it is the result of nature herself attempt¬ 
ing a cure, and she will effect it in her own time, 
and more effectually than any man can do, if she is 
only let alone, and her instincts cherished. What 
are those instincts ? She abhors food and craves 
warmth. Hence, the moment a man is satisfied 
that he has taken a cold, let him do three things; 
1st, eat not an atom; 2d, go to bed and cover up in 
a warm room; 3d, drink as much cold water as he 
wants, or as much hot herb tea as he can, and in 
three cases out of four, he will be almost entirely 
well within thirty-six hours. If he does nothing for 
his cold for forty-eight hours after the cough com¬ 
mences, there is nothing that he can swallow that 
will, by any possibility, do him good, for the cold, 
with such a start, will run its course of about a fort¬ 
night, in spite of all that can be done, and medi¬ 
cine •will only hinder a cure. “Feed a cold and 
starve a fever,” is a mischievous fallacy. A cold 
alw ays brings a fever; the cold never begins to get 
well till the fever begins to subside; and every 
mouthful that is swallowed feeds the fever. •*> 

Use of Sugar in Diarrhea.—D rs. Behread an4 
Sieber recommend the medicinal use of sugar as a 
curative means of great value in diarrhea and several 
other affections of children, and they relate two case# 
of diarrhea—one in a child aged three years, and an¬ 
other in a child aged four years-in which half an 
ounce of powdered white sugar, given every hour, 
soon gave a favorable turn to symptoms of extreme 
gravity, which had long resisted all the ordi^ar* 
means of cure. Other evidence of a similar charac¬ 
ter is promised, and it is believed that there are manf 
conditions of diarrhea, particularly those in whioh 
there is a putrefactive tendency in the alviae secre¬ 
tions, where sugar will, in ail probability, prove j. 
. nrmRt valuable reined v. — -— 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.J ■ —— T " * - — " "——~ 

Tile Swing as a cure «r Consump- Kill Yobr Fish.—A Frenchman who has re- 

** cently visited Holland to inspect their fisheries, 
11011 • says, in speaking of them, that being surprised at 

I wish to say a few words to u whom- it mav ^^ erence 0 * Dutchfish, both fresh and salted, 

• r .1 • f / sea and fresh water fish, to French fish, the for- 

concern on the use of the swing—one of the lner being superior to_the latter both in firmness 

gy^iiastic exercises—as a preventive and cm* and dav or, he was at the pains of inquiring into 

of pulmonary disease. I mean the suspending cau ^ which produced this difference. lie 
c, , . | r, t L h 0 discovered that it was no accident, but was the 

Ot-the body by the hands by means of a rope or result of a simple operation. The Dutch kill 

chain fastened to a beam at one end and at the their fish the moment they are taken out of the 

. 1 r . 1 . t (water, whereas most persons, the French among 

other a stick three feet long, ^nveruent to giasp ' hem> allow fish to ex 1 pire aft ; r endliring the tor * 

with the hands. The rope should be fastened to hients of a long agony, which acts upon fish pre- 

the centre of the stick, which should hang six or Pweiy <« disease would act; softening the flesh 
. , , . . . (k T find infecting them with principles of dissolution. 

eight inches above the head.* Let a person grasp Nobody eats chickens or shccD which die hv dis- 


'i 


* Nobody eats chickens or sheep which die by dis- 
this stick, with the hand ; tv^> or three feet apart, lease; why should we eat fish that die by lan- 

and swing very moderately at first—perhaps on- KV°. r * ^\ e Dutch kill their ds h by making n 
. . . . . .. , . jslight longitudinal incision under the tail, and if 

ly bear the weight, if very weak and gradually jt be operation is performed with a very sharp in¬ 
increase, as the muscles gaifi strength from the strument, it is made so rapidly the Dutch use it 

exercise, until it mav be freely used from three Bven herring fisheries. Some other fish- 

/ . ermen kill their fish by thrusting a long, sharp 

to five times daily. The connection of th.e arms needle in the head. 

with the bodv (with the exception of the clavicle, Since we are upon this subject, let us express 

with the sternum or breast bpne) being a muscu- ? ur hor , rorat th ° stu P id ™ ann f r » ™ hich °ux 

’ c . farmers wives and market people kill their poul- 

lar attachment to the ribs, the effect of this, ex- try, by cutting their throat, and losing all the 

ercise is to elevate the ribs aud enlarge the chest; blood, which gives the flavor to the fowl. In 

and, as nature allows no vacuum, the lungs ex- France, where they not only cook the lords and 

1 ® ladies of the poultry yard better than they do 

pand to fill the cavity, increasing the volume of any where else, but where they have finer fowls 
air—the natural purifier of the blood-and pre- than the traveller Sees on any other tables, they 

venting congestion or the deposit of tuberculous try> ftnd loijing the <f e i iciou8 blood . Those wise 
matter, i have prescribed the above for all cases men of the kitchen stick a sharp, large needle 

of hemorrhage of the lungs and threatened con- hito the back of the victim s head, at thejunc- 
. f ~ ,, , lure of the-spinal marrow'and brain. \\ e corn- 

sumption for thirty five years, and have been a- mend these lessons of experience to all our read- 

ole to increase within a few months, and always i? rs -who. may love to rear and to destroy Mow- 
with good results. But especially as a preven- 1Cray’s f avorites. _ 

tive [would recommend this exercise. Let those Lice on Fowls.— The Genesee Farmer says : 

, c it , 11 f “This is the season when fowls are infected 

who love life cultivate a well-formed, capacious with vermin . 8etliDg heng are quite liable to 

chest. The student, the merchant, the sedentary, become so infected with lice, that their nests 
, r , - , , , , and eggs frequently are covered with them. A 

the young of both sexes aye all should have a few ounceg 0 f pulverized sulphur, scattered ir 

swing upon vWiich to stretch themselves daily ; the nests and among the feathers of the hens, 

01 ■ ; . will prove a remedy. Chickens that become 

and I anurmir&lly certain that if this were to be lousy should be rubbed upon the top of their 

practised by the rising generation, in a dress al- heads flnd u» d er their T?. 8 ® Wi ‘r !f mp f ; but 

* J . . 0 * ’ ruii not a great deal should be applied, as it some 

lowing a fr^j^and full development of the body, times, when applied to freely, does more harm 

thousands*' yes,' {ens of thousands, would be sav- than Rood Lime and ashes should1 be sprinkled 

i . ^ ’ freely m the hen roost and upon the perches ” 

ed from the.ravages ol that opprobrium mcdicorum, Grafting Trees.-A new method of graft- 

consumption. Lawson Long, M. D. iug trees introduced into France is said 

, T 1 _ Q to be practiced successfully by French nursery- 

Holyoke, Juneo, loOl*. men. It consists in removing a small piece of 

■ - - - - the bark and wood, leaving a smooth and flat 

- surface, to which a Bimilar piece containing 

In Favor of Fat Meat. Dr. Dixon, in a late bud which is to form the future tree, is fi’rid, 

number of the Scalpel, in an article on “Diet,” which is sealed over immediately wiui collodion, 

assumes that the “ use of oil would decrease the This forms a strong, impervious article whioh 

victims of consumption nine-tenths, and^this is the secures a free circulation of sap on the approach 

whole secret of the use of cod liver oil.” The f ol- of warm weather, and a perfect union of the 

.owing is a summary of observations on this sub- parts. As this operation may be per 'ormed at 

ject made by Dr. Hooker: any time of the year, it!will prove most valu- 

1 . Of all the persons between the ages of fifteen and «ku tr> horticulturists. 


tive [would recommend this exercise. Let those Lice on Fowls.—T he Genesee Farmer says : 

, r. ... . . n c , • “This is the season when fowls are infected 

who love life cultivate a well-formed, capacious with vermin . 8etliDg heng are quite liable to 

chest. The student, the merchant, the sedentary, become so infected with lice, that their nests 
, r , . , , . , and eggs frequently are covered with them. A 

the young of both sexes aye all should have a f ew ounces 0 f pulverized sulphur, scattered ir. 

swing upon which to stretch themselves daily ; fh® nests and among the feathers of the hens, 

01 . ; . will prove a remedy. Chickens that become 

and I ancJobrJilIy certain that if this were to be lousy should be rubbed upon the top of their 

practised by the rising generation, in a dress al- he « da and under their- wings with lamp oil; but 

1 J . . 0 * ’ not a great deal should be applied, as it some 

lowing a fr^j^and full development of the body, times, when applied to freely, does more harm 

thousands! yes, {ens of thiiisands, would be sav- than good Lime and ashes should1 be sprinkled 

^ ’ freely m the hen roost and upon the perches ” 

ed from the.ravages ol that opprobrium mcdicorum , Grafting Trees.-A new method of graft- 

consumption. Lawson Long, M. D. ing treea introduced into France is said 

' T 1 _ Q to be praoticed successfully by French nursery- 

Holyoke, Juneo, loDi*. men. It consists in removing a small piece of 

^ -—:-- the bark and wood, leaving a smooth and flat 

- surface, to which a Bimilar piece containing th%* 

In Favor of Fat Meat. Dr. Dixon, in a late bud which is to form the future tree, is fi M 3 d, 

number of the Scalpel, in an article on “Diet,” which is sealed over immediately wiui collodion, 

assumes that the “ use of oil would decrease the This forms a strong, impervious article whioh 

victims of consumption nine-tenths, and^this is the secures a free circulation of sap on the approach 

whole secret of the use of cod liver oil.” The fol- of warm weather, and a perfect anion of the 

.owing is a summary of observations on this sub- parts. As this operation may be per 'ormed at 

ject made by Dr. Hooker: any time of the year, it;will prove most valu- 

1 . Oi all the persons between the ages of fifteen and to horticulturists 

twenty-two years, more than one-fifth cannot eat fat - r . ■ - - —- ■ - ~ - - ===; 

meat. ’ ' I 

2. Of persons at the age of forty.five, all excepting Wash tllG Hpad 

less than one in fifty habitually use fat meat. ' . y¥ llIC ■ n - c<WAi 

3. OfpereoDS who, between the ages of fifteen and The Norfolk Herald savs “We know of ao dd 

twenty-two, avoid fat meat, a few acquire an appetite Ane INOriOAK xieraia ba J 8 v> 6 Know 01 aD ia 

for it, and live to a good old age, while the greater gentleman, now rising of seventy, who says, that 

portion die with phthisic before thirty-five. b a r J \ 

4. Of persons dying with phthisic between the ages until he was thirty years old he was of rather a 

of twelve and forty-five, nine-tenths, at least, have ... ... ~ , .. , , , , 

never used fat meat. weakly constitution, and particularly liable to 

Most individuals who avoid fat meat also use little A *.* nf »k R bilious fever violent Voids nnd head, 

butter or oily gravies, though many compensate for attaCKS Ol Dinous lever, violent colas ana heaa 

this w'ant, in part at least, by a free use of those arti- ac he ; but having heard that the best preventive of 
cles. and also milk, eggs and saccharine substances. \ ’ ° . , . _ . 

But they constitute an imperfect substitute for fat headache was to wash tke head in cold water every 

meat, without which, sooner or later, the body is al- . A . , i ^ f . . . , 

nost ^sure to show the effects of deficient calorification j morning immediately after risiDg, he then com- 
—— -* -- menced the practice, and has continued it to the 

COLD APPLICATIONS. present time; and during the interval of forty 

I have known, says Dr. Dickiuson, a swelling r r . ,. 

_ <•■’ ... .. vears. has never had the bilious fever: hardly 


X Jl J 1% * V/ Ik vy II II | k’kkj V/ ^ —~ — — J — - ■■ — 0 

pon a child's forehead as big as a pigeon's egg, oc- years, has never 


ious fever; hardly 


“We have received from Dr. Zacharic, the well-known chiropo- tQ keep the swelling down, but according to the 

• 4 1 1 *_ C _ 1 1 ____ J ............ flt/k nil L . • • • • a __1 _ 


asioned by a fall; and because there happened to knows what # the headache is^ind though some- 
,e no camphor in the bottle, the sympathizing ti takin col d; ha8 B0vor a cold that hin . 
nother had nothing to do hut sit down and cry over ® - • . 

,er child. Now she should know that cloths dip- dered hitn lrotn attending^o his ordinary affairs ; 

;ed in cold water, or, if in winter, when it can be idd this, he passed uirfeathed through the ter- 

ibtained, a snow ball wrapped up in a cloth, and • iocr • i_ 

ield on the swelling, will do more good than a gal- ’ lble epidemic of 185o. other respects lie has 

on of camphor. I have known persons to heat rum ived, ate and drank as other people do, and has 

o wash the head with, in violent headaches, when , atb er been inattentive to matters of hygiene.” 
howering it with cold water, or a cup full ol snow, } 

vill do a great deal of good, as we might expect. • - ■- * ^ • _ 

[ have known a good nurse put on bruised worm¬ 
wood steeped in boiling vinegar to a sprained ankle 


" Tight sIims pinch the feet, and engender corns and bunions, such an ankle, and the inflammation w,U be very 
Laro-e shoes produce dialings arui irritations. Therefore shoes soon subdued. As is afterwards iDUmattd by Dr. j 
should be made to lit the feet exactlv by measure, and the upper lickinson, these directions to use cold wa-er aic 
leather alwavs be soft and pliant. The stockings should be line tended to apply to an inflamed state of the part, 
and plain, and should he changed often and thoroughly washed, where it is red, hot, painful and swelled. After the 
If worn too long perspiration stiffens them and causes blisters. Subsidence of the redness and heat, hut pain and 
The feet should also he washed as often as possible. A\ hen hbs- U mefaction remaining, arul it it be a joint, stiflne^s 


ters do occur the best method of cure is to run a ndedle with mot i on the best applications are 
worsted thread through the blister and leave two inches of the water DOured on the part, and 

thread on each side of the orifice. Ibis thread absorbs the acnd / ^f M ea lth 

matter and keeps the cuticle close upon the cutis, and thus facili- -Journal o] Health. 

tates the growth of a new cuticle, by preventing sand, &c. f from * ' 

entering and irritating the sore. Puncturing with a knife or 
needle alloids only temporary relief and often results in a chronic 


warm, and even 
active frictions. 


«ore. 

































DANIEL WEBSTER’S CONFESSION OPT 

FAITH. 4 

Dr. Smith, of Concord. N. H., has published the ! 
following letter of Daniel Webster to Key. Thomas " 
Worcester, formerly pastor of the Congregation^ 
Church in Salisbury, N. H., which is accompanied * 
with a confession of his religious faith, both of which 
! are * n his own handwriting. We have seen Mr. 
Webster’s name in the records of the Church in Salis¬ 
bury, enrolled among its members, if we mistake not, I 
a bout the time the letter below bears date. He re- £ 
| mained a member of that church until his death. The ) 
iette: and confession were never before published. I| 
T»i'-y are as follows :— j* 

c ^ Boscawen, August 8, 1807. i 

< 5R V - R kiR:—The other day we were conversing re- i 

eot ng confessions of faith. Some time ago 1 wrote 
...own for my own i se a few propositions in the shape \ 
of articles, interring to exhibit a very shor‘ Nummary ’ 
(u the doctrines of the Christian religion as they im- t 

t ress my mind. I have taken the liberty to enclose a 1 
cofpy for your perusal. ‘ 

_ I am, sir, with respect, yours, &c., ‘i, 

■i * ' D. Webster. 

I believe in the existence of Almighty God, who 
created and governs the whole world. I am taught 


• „ ““ 0F N0 * Hearing.—T he art of not hear- 

t Sh “ d be taught in every well-regulated family, 
it is full as important to domestic happiness as a 
cultivated ear, for which so much money and time 
are expended. There are so many things which it is 
painful to hear—many, which we ought not to hear 
—very many which, if heard, will disturb the tem¬ 
per, corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract from 
contentment and happiness; that every one should be 

educated to take in, or shut out, sounds, according 
to their pleasure. . ° 

If a man falls into a violent passion, and calls me 
all manner of names, the first word shuts my ears, 
and I hear no more. If in my quiet voyage of life, I 
find myself caught in one of the domestic whirlwind? 
of scolding, I shut my ears as a sailor would furl his 


x tuuaiuer wnat miscmet these hery sparks may do 
in the magazine below, where my temper is kept, and 
mstnntly close the door. 

. Does a gadding, mischief-making fellow begin to 
inform me what people are saying about me, down 
uiops the poitcullis of my, ear, and he cannot get in 
any further. Dues the collector of a neighborhood’s 
scaldal ask my ear as a warehouse, it instinctively 
shuts up. Some people seem anxious to hear every 
thing that wiH vex and annoy them. If it is hinted 
that any one has spoken evil of them, they set abou 
searching the matter. If all the petty things said of 
one by heedless or ill natured idlers were to be 
brought home to him, be would become a mere walk- 
iug pincusuion, stuck full of sharp remarks. I 
should as soon thank a man for emptying on my 
head a bushel of nettles, or setting loose a°swarm of 
ants in my chamber, or raising a pungent dust in 


mv Maker teaches me. 

I believe the Scriptures of tfie Old and New Testa¬ 
ment to be the will and word of God. 

I believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God. The 
miracles which he wrought establish in my mind, his 
personal authority, and render it proper for me to be¬ 
lieve whatever he asserts ; I believe, therefore^ll his 
declarations, as well when he declares himself tile Son 
of God as when he declares any other proposition. 
And 1 believe there is no other way of salvation than, 
through the merits of his atonement. , * 

I believe that things past, present, and to come are 
all equally present in the mind of the Deity; that 
with Him there is no succession of time, nor of ideas; 
that, therefore, the relative term* present and 

future, as used among men, carirfot, with strict pro¬ 
priety, be applied to Deity. I believe in the doctrines 
of fore-knowledge and predestifiation, as thus ex- 
pourtded,^- I do not believe in those doctrines as im¬ 
posing any fatality or necessity on men’s actions, or 
any way infringing free agency. 

I believe in the utter inability of any human being 


tuauy lutuus, mucD oiame, to work out his own salvation without the constant 
>m not a little apparent connivance in dishonorable 1 aids of the spirit of all grace. 

nversation. 1 I believe in those great peculiarities of the Chris- 

If there are sounds of kindness, mirth, love, open tian religion—a resurrection from the dead and a day 
my ears. • But temper, harshness, hatred, or vul- of judgment. 

rity, shut them. I believe in the universal Providence of God; and 

_1___ ‘ — _ leave to Epicurus, and his more unreasonable follow- 

-rr~: " ■ ^ ~ ers in modern times, the inconsistency of believing 

Fruit Wines. — Almost every paper contains re- that God made a world which he does not take the 
cipes for fruit wines. We have manufactured a few trouble of governing.* 

kinds of fruit wines, and this year we shall repeat Although I have great respect for some other forms 

uur experiments with care,’ and be able next year to j of worship, I believe the Congregational mode, on the 

■rive the result with accuracy. We have already whole to be preferable to any other. 

made wine from the Rhubarb, which is now one year 1 3e ‘ ie f ve . r f el '£ 10n ‘° , be a mattcr of demon.tra- 
maae wine iroul iuc , _/ tion, but of faith. God requires us to give credit to 

old, and not inferior in flavor to any Chai p. g thp » ru ths which he reveals, not because we can prove 

imported. Wine may be made from the Currant, them, but because he declares them. When the mind 

Rhubarb*, Strawberry, Blackberry, Raspberry, and reasonably convinced that the Bible is the word of 

Gooseberry, of excellent quality. Inferior but quite God, the only remaining duty is to receive its doc- 

palatable wines may be made from parsnip and many tr'. rs with full confidence of their truth, and practice 

other roots. While we admit that the true wine must tl.e-n with a pure heart. 

be made from the Grape, still, for the want ofa more I believe that the Bible is to be understood and re- 

r p „pri.„ .... tf U™. -d. from tail. ^t.1 , £r p i^^S5 , "iSf. , SS , E 

o.her than the grape, we call them wine. # tended for the instruction and conversion of the whole 

The great mistake in these manufactures is in the wor j^ should cover its true meaning in such mystery 
use of sugar of an inferior quality; double refined an( j doubt that none but critics and philosophers can 
is not sufficiently pure to manufacture either of these discover it. 

wines of the best quality; treble refined sugar should I believe that the experiments and subtleties of hu- 
be used—that of inferior kind contains gum, and af- .nan wisdom are more likely to obscure than to en¬ 
ter the fermentation this gum becomes fetid; and its -tghten the revealed will of God, and that he is the 
ter ine reriueuw* uu & at the exnense most accomplished Christian scholar who hath been 

disagreeable odor has.to be overcome at th « educated at the feet of Jesus, and in the College of 

of the odor of the fruit, and therefore it should never Fishermen# 

be used. Brown sugar, no matter of how good a j believe that all true religion consists in the 


83,762,172 1820. 
82,0 >4,479 »821 
79,228,529 1822 
78,408,670 1823 
82,976,294 1824 
83,038,051 1825 
80,712.632 1821 
77,054,686 1827 
88,4*7,121 1828 
82,312,150 1829 
,76,723,271 1830 
69,218.399 1831 
65,196,318 1832 
57,023,192 1833 
.53,178,217 1834 
.48,005,588 1835 
.46.299,738 1836 
.55'926,828 183? 


39,123,192 1855 
24,322,23511856 
.7,001,699| 1867 
.4,760,082 1858 
....37,733 1859 
....37,517 1860 
.1,878,221 1861 


The Effect of Advertising —As a result of the 
judicious advertisement with which tfc e demouiatic 
members of Congress have gratuitously favored the 
publishers of Helper's Impending Crisis* ^ j fl an 
nouuced that a new edition of twenty-five k, lsanc j 
copies of the Compendium is in press, and ^ 
ready in a few days. V ** 

This book which has caused such an exciting av 
bate in the House of Representatives, contains the 
following sentiments : 

‘Inscribed oh the banner which we herewith un¬ 
furl to the world, with the full and fixed determina¬ 
tion to stand by it or die by it, unless one of more 
virtuous efficacy shall be presented, are the mottos 
which, in substance, embody the principles, as we 
conceive, that should govern us in our patriotic war¬ 
fare against the most subtle and insidious foe that 
ever menaAtti the inalienable rights and liberties and 


fruit WHfeS, alcohol snoutu uc en( j eavorj s0 f ar as in him lies, to promote peaci 

lent quantity will be produced by the trut p 0 i e ty, and happiness ',in a wicked and for.ur 
o Dreterve the product, and any fur- WO rlV believing that in the great day which is t 
mi tires the quality and arrests the fer- come there will be no other F^ndard of x» nt, n 

zrlz . U*. —«° ssa-s&A*S?» ~ 

t all by age. „ , thpm » 

/» . .1.? nnilvjpH UltlU* [ tm - 

President Lincoln’* Cabinet .—Impend Inf 

Irrepressible Conflict. 

On the heels ^ the inaugural, so anxiously 
looked fer, and eo unsatisfactory, we havetbe 
news of the definite formation of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet. It confirms the worst fears we have 
entertained concerning the probable policy of 
the administration. It is now officially an¬ 
nounced as follows:— 

Secretary of State . Wm. H. Seward, of N. Y. 

Secretary of Treasury. SUmon P. Chase, of Ohio. 

Secretary of War.Simon Cameron, of Pa. 

Secretary of Navy.Gideon Welles, of Conn. 

Secretary of Interior. Caleb B. Smith, of Ind. 

PoBtmaeter General. Montgomery Blair, of Md. 

Attorney General. Edward Bates, of Mo. 


many to rack fruit winefe; this is wrong. ' v l, ^ u 1 
proper amount of the juice of a fruit, and treble ie- 
fioed sugar in solution, is placed in a barrel with the 
bung loose, in a cellar of even temperature, fermen¬ 
tation will readily commence, and will proceed unti 
the sugar or a portion of it is converted into a co o , 
when it wdl cease. The buffy coat which rises 
the surface will then settle and attach itself to the 
cask; the bung should then be driven in and m six 
months the wine may be drawn off and bottled. JN 
iilpnhfi l will hft Tifioesaarv to keep it. [American 


vote to any one who advocates tne retention and per- j 
petuation of human slavery. j 

‘3. No co-operation with pro-slavery politicians;) 
no fellowship with them in religion, no affiliation 
with them in society. . * < 

*4. No patronage to pro-slu,very merchants; no 3 
guestship to slave-waitiug hotels; no fees to pro-.. 
slavery lawyers; no .employment of pro slavery pfay- 
scians; no audience to pro-slavery parsons. 

‘5 No mor^hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders, j 

‘6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-^ 
slavery newspapers.’ • , . 


Josh Billings on codfish says 
eating for a wet day; they are b 
breller to keep a man dry.” 



















































